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Advertisers  Plan  for  Better  Business; 
Willys  Sees  1933  Improvement  Certain 

Editor  &  Publisher  Survey  Brings  Reports  of  Maintained  or  Increased  Appropriations  in  Varied  Lines — 
Mcuiy  Firms  Keep  Budgets  Flexible,  Ready  to  Revise  Programs  as  Year  Progresses 


PLANS  for  maintaining  and  in  some 
cases  increasing  advertising  appro¬ 
priations,  in  a  determined  effort  to 
obtain  increased  sales  in  the  coming 
year,  are  revealed  in  a  survey  of  adver¬ 
tisers  in  many  lines  of  business  just 
completed  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  replies 
pthered  by  this  paper  bear  out  the 
comments  of  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives,  quoted  in  these  pages  on  Dec.  17, 
to  the  effect  that  a  fresh  enthusiasm  is 
visible  on  the  part  of  large  advertisers, 
and  that  plans  are  being  so  laid  that  the 
advertising  programs  may  be  expanded 
on  short  notice  once  an  improvement  in 
response  is  noted. 

Some  advertisers  said  frankly  that 
they  were  outlining  their  campaigns  for 
only  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  and 
dial  their  courses  in  the  following 
Bonths  would  depend  on  business  results. 
A  few  were  outspoken  in  confidently 
iiedicting  largely  increased  business. 
Others  replied  that  even  in  the  last  half 
of  December,  when  these  statements 
were  written,  they  were  still  holding 
Aeir  advertising  budgets  for  1933  open. 
TTiis  presumably  reflects  the  constantly 
increasing  regard  among  advertisers  for 
“exibility  in  their  advertising  cam- 
rugns — a  regard  which  may  be  ex- 
.•cted  to  work  to  the  advantage  of 
wspapers. 

One  of  the  most  optimistic  statements 
as  that  of  John  N.  Willys,  Toledo, 
vho  this  year  resumed  control  of 
tViLLYS-OvERLAND,  Inc.,  as  chairman  of 
he  board.  He  said : 

‘There  is  already  definite  evidence 
that  American  business  is  slowly  be¬ 
riming  to  work  its  way  back,  and  I 
Believe  that  1933  generally  will  show 
nbstantial  increase  over  the  past  twelve 
months.  I  have  recently  visited  a  num- 
!)«■  of  cities  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  and  the  betterment  in  mental 
Ittitude  of  the  people  impressed  me.  A 
Bore  aggressive  and  optimistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  public  is  the  first 
step  toward  an  improvement  of  our 
afire  economic  structure.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  go  on  record  in  regard  to  my 
own  company’s  1933  prospects  in  saying 
diat  our  business  is  certain  to  show  a 
Barked  improvement  over  1932.  From 
initial  orders  already  placed  for  our  new 
cars  and  the  enthusiasm  of  our  dealers 
all  over  the  world,  I  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  to  see  an  increase  in  our 
hnsiness  of  from  300  to  400  per  cent 
in  1933.” 

The  Moxie  Company,  Boston,  soft 
irinlc  manufacturer,  probably  will  in¬ 
crease  its  newspaper  space  at  least  300 
per  cent  in  1933,  according  to  Frank  M. 
Archer,  chairman  of  the  birard,  although 
rians  were  far  from  completed  when 
he  wrote.  “The  indications,”  he  wrote, 
Ve  that  we  shall  increase  newspaper 
^cc  at  least  300  per  cent.  As  you 
should  know,  newspapers  are  the  only 
proved  100  per  cent  medium.  We  have 
dready  begun  our  outdoor  campaign  for 
*33  about  five  months  earlier  than  usual.” 

The  Moxie  statement  comes  shortly 
after  the  action  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Company,  Atlanta,  in  appropriating  a 
Billion  dollars  more  for  1933  advertis¬ 
ing  than  it  did  for  1932,  having  in¬ 
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creased  its  appropriation  every  year 
since  1930,  when  it  likewise  added  a 
million  dollars  to  its  budget.  However, 
plans  for  the  increased  activity  are  being 
kept  flexible.  The  only  comment  of 
Turner  Jones,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  advertising,  was:  “It  may  be  that  we 
will  move  into  the  year  slowly  adding 
here  and  there  in  the  way  of  advertising 
so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
any  complete  announcement  at  any  one 
time.” 

“The  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking 
Company’s  advertising  plans  for  1933 
entail  no  curtailment  under  1932,”  wrote 
Albert  H.  Morrill,  president.  “Our  1933 
advertising  expenditures  will  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $2,000,000. 

“Our  1933  plans  are  made  up  of  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  distribution  of  copy 
that  proved  successful  in  1932;  namely, 
merchandise  price  advertising,  special 
product  campaigns,  and  institutional 
advertising. 

“The  merchandise  advertising  will 
cover  the  listing  of  foods  featured  from 
week  to  week  in  Kroger  stores.  Product 


<‘^'T^ERE  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 

J.  that,  in  the  retrospect  of  future 
financial  history  and  despite  the  numer¬ 
ous  exacting  problems  still  ahead  of  us, 
1932  will  be  described  as  the  first  year 
of  recovery  from  the  great  depression,” 
wrote  Alexander  D.  Noyes,  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  his 
weekly  signed  financial  review  on 
Dec.  26. 

Recounting  the  panic  and  “abject 
fright”  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of 

1931  and  even  at  the  close  of  1930,  Mr. 
Noyes  said: 

“No  argument  is  needed  to  show  the 
contrast  in  the  present  mood,  and  the 
reason  for  the  change  will  be  found  in 
the  story  of  the  year.  Like  many  other 
calendar  years,  but  unlike  1931  and  1930, 
the  past  twelve  months  have  not  pre¬ 
sent^  a  picture  of  events  moving  un¬ 
interruptedly  in  one  direction.  In  this 
country  particularly,  the  year  has  been 
divided  sharply  into  two  nearly  equal 
periods  of  diametrically  opposing  trend. 
Low  level  on  the  markets,  the  low  point 
of  our  time  in  financial  confidence, 
the  climax  of  the  period’s  financial 
hysteria,  were  reached  in  the  middle  of 

1932  but  the  turn  came  almost  overnight. 
Thence  forward,  though  with  natural 
vicissitudes  and  interruptions,  the  drift 
was  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  better 
things.” 

Other  authoritative  sinners  of  the 
business  horizon  also  pointed  this  week 
to  the  gains  achieved  in  the  year  that 
is  closing,  although  all  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  unsolved  problems 
still  confronting  the  nation. 

Said  A.  C.  Ernst,  head  of  the  account¬ 
ing  firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  New  York, 
after  recounting  indications  of  return¬ 
ing  confidence:  “The  year  1932  looks  to 
me  like  the  most  critical  year  of  the 
depression  period,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  encouragement  may  be  gathered  from 


advertising  will  consist  of  continuous 
copy  on  Kroger’s  private  label  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  institutional  advertising 
will  amplify  important  announcements 
the  Kroger  Food  Foundation  made  dur¬ 
ing  1932,  such  as  testing  of  all  foods 
sold  in  Kroger  stores,  the  Foundation 
Cooking  Schools,  and  Homemakers’ 
Reference  Committee,  as  well  as  an¬ 
nounce  new  developments  in  chain  store 
practice  now  in  progress  of  completion. 

“Of  unusual  interest  is  the  fact  that 
practically  100  per  cent  of  the  total 
exp^diture  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  & 
Baking  Company  for  next  year  will  be 
placed  in  the  newspapers  in  the  territory 
served  by  Kroger  stores.” 

The  Simmons  Company,  maker  of 
beds,  springs,  and  mattresses,  will  “in¬ 
tensify  and  increase”  its  advertising 
attack  during  the  first  half  of  1933, 
according  to  John  W.  Hubbell,  pro¬ 
motional  sales  manager.  He  went  on: 
“During  the  past  few  months  a  new 
sales  angle  was  developed  for  our  ad¬ 
vertising  which  produced  a  gratifying 
response  for  our  quality  merchandise. 


the  fact  that  it  is  past  .  .  ,  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  budgets  for  1933  deserves  the 
most  serious  thought  of  executives. 
Budgets  represent  the  first  order  of 
business  now  more  than  ever  before. 
No  organization  which  hopes  to  be 
successful  should  adopt  a  program  for 
1933  which  does  not  calculate  definitely 
for  vastly  improved  results  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  business.” 

Tracing  the  “normal  course  of  events 
toward  the  tail  end  of  every  depression 
in  our  history,”  Mr.  Ernst  said:  “The 
first  year  or  two  always  represent  a 
peri^  of  hope  and  of  resistance  to  the 
inevitable.  Then  comes  a  spirit  of  new 
determination,  and  we  are  now  entering 
upon  this  period.  It  is  not  merely  the 
forerunner  of  the  dawn ;  it  is  largely  the 
cause  of  the  dawn.” 

Standard  Statistics  Company,  New 
York,  said  cautiously: 

“News  of  the  week  prior  to  Christmas 
was  not  wholly  devoid  of  encouraging 
features. 

“Statistics  of  both  electrical  power 
output  and  car  loadings  made  a  favor¬ 
able  showing,  and  both  came  within 
striking  distance  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  totals  of  1931.  Given  a  moderate 
pickup  in  activity  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1933,  a  number  of  industrial  indexes 
should  show  gains  over  the  totals  for 
the  same  months  of  the  present  year, 
which  would  constitute  the  first  tangible 
evidence,  on  a  twelve  months’  basis,  that 
the  depression  had  reached  and  passed 
its  lowest  point. 

“Current  potentially  favorable  indi¬ 
cations,  however,  are  contingent  upon 
broader  factors  in  the  field  of  trade  and 
credit,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
the  establishment  of  a  ‘plateau’  by  the 
production  and  price  curves  can  hardly 
be  taken  as  meaning  more  than  that  a 
recovery  is  in  the  making,  provided  that 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


As  a  result  our  highest  active  price  line 
has  fared  better  than  our  lower  price 
lines.  Retailers  in  all  parts  of  the 
comtry  have  conducted  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  on  our  Beautyrest  mattress  (our 
top  price  line)  and  the  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory  to  these  stores.” 

Among  the  companies  that  frankly 
stated  an  intention  to  make  1933  expen¬ 
ditures  depend  upon  the  response  to 
their  advertising  were  the  Lehn  &  Fink 
Products  Company,  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
and  Studebaker  Pierce-Arrow  Rockne 
Sales  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Edward  Plant,  president  of  Lehn  & 
Fink,  said:  “It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  me  to  give  you  a  statement  which 
means  anything  relative  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  plans  for  the  coming  year,  inas¬ 
much  as  conditions  as  they  develop  are 
very  apt  to  change  these  plans. 

“The  appropriation  we  have  discussed 
and  the  plan  we  have  adopted  and  will 
carry  on  for  at  least  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  called  for  an  in¬ 
crease  over  25  per  cent  in  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  direct  appeal  to  the  public. 
By  that  I  mean  space  in  the  magazines, 
newsi»pers,  and  time  on  the  air.  The 
tentative  program  for  the  entire  year  is 
based  on  approximately  the  same  figure, 
but  will  be  reviewed  and  possibly 
changed  at  such  times  during  the  year 
that  we  have  indications  that  these 
appropriations  should  be  either  in¬ 
crease  or  decreased.” 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of 
Studebaker  Pierce-Arrow  Rocknk 
Sales  Corporation,  gave  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Studebaker  advertising  plan : 

“Our  advertising  expenditures  are 
based  on  a  forecast  of  volume  which  is 
not  projected  beyond  three  months.  It 
is  our  present  plan  to  spend  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1933,  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  money  expended  during 
the  same  period  in  1932.  We  are,  of 
course,  hopeful  that  prospects  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1933  will  justify  our 
spending  an  increased  amount  over  the 
same  period  in  1932,  but  the  decision  as 
to  the  expenditure  will  not  be  made 
before  March  at  the  earliest.” 

RCA  Vicn»  Company,  Inc.,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  is  planning  to  make  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1933  approximately 
the  same  in  extent  as  in  1932,  according 
to  Pierre  Boucheron,  general  advertising 
manager.  He  said  he  could  not  be  more 
specific  at  this  time  as  the  company 
follows  the  practice  of  revising  its 
plans  from  time  to  time  during  eaiffi 
business  year  to  meet  existing  conditions. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh, 
“contemplates  an  aggressive  advertising 
program  and  expects  to  see  business 
gradually  improve  during  the  coming 
year,”  according  to  Ralph  Leavenworth, 
general  advertising  manager.  While  not 
in  a  position  at  the  time  of  writing  to 
make  a  “definite  and  final  statement,” 
Mr.  Leavenworth  said  he  expected  the 
advertising  would  be  “on  a  basis  com¬ 
parable  to  our  usual  scale,  which  in 
ratio  to  sales  will  probably  actually 
mean  an  increase  in  percentage,  unless 
sales  show  a  marked  increase.” 

J.  A.  Sterling,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Norge  Corporation,  Detroit, 
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contented  himself  with  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  that  “our  1933  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will,  we  believe,  be  commensurate 
with  our  1932  campaign  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.’’  His  statement  gains  added 
force  in  view  of  the  opinions  on  adver¬ 
tising  policy  expressed  by  Howard  E. 
Blo(^,  Norge  president,  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  Nov.  26.  Mr.  Blood, 
describing  the  important  position  as¬ 
signed  to  advertising  in  his  company’s 
sales  policy,  said  that  a  major  share  of 
the  1932  advertising  budget  had  been 
allotted  to  newspapers,  and  disclosed  that 
sales  this  year  had  b^n  ahead  of  those 
last  year. 

Grorge  W.  Mason,  president  of  the 
Kelvinator  Corporation,  Detroit, 
which  recently  announced  that  its  1933 
advertising  appropriation  will  be  the 
largest  in  its  history,  gave  Editor  & 
Publisher  the  following  outline  of  its 
“unusual  preparations  for  a  successful 
year  1933’’: 

“The  company  has  set  up  a  unified 
program  far  in  advance  of  the  heavy 
selling  season.  Every  step  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  timed.  The  distributing  organi¬ 
zation  has  visited  the  Kelvinator  Home 
Office  in  Detroit  and  had  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  program  explained  by 
the  company’s  executives.  They,  in 
tun^  will  reveal  it  to  their  dealer  organi¬ 
zations. 

“The  national  advertising  program  is 
the  most  comprehensive  one  Kelvinator 
has  ever  set  up.  Leading  magazines 
will  carry  the  Kelvinator  story  in  colors. 

,  The  advertisements  are  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  art  of  illustration  and 
typography.  The  text  of  the  copy  used 
is  pack^  with  the  type  of  ar^ment  that 
creates  interest  and  the  desire  to  buy. 
Tying  in  with  the  national  advertising 
program  are  billboard  posters  and  a 
well  considered  barrage  of  direct  mail 
literature  for  judicious  use  at  the  proper 
time. 

“The  cooperative  newspaper  program 
for  1933  is  a  much  larger  one  than  that 
of  previous  years  and  calls  for  a  con¬ 
siderably  greater  appropriation.  The 
selling  organization  is  assenting  to  the 
newspaper  program  with  enthusiasm. 

“A  very  attractive  window  sales  dis¬ 
play  program  has  been  planned  for  1933, 
with  an  identifying  sign  for  every 
dealer  who  sells  Kelvinator  products. 

“A  busy  program  has  been  arranged 
for  the  Kelvinator  factory  home  eco¬ 
nomics  staff  which  functions  under  the 
sales  promotion  department,  headed  by 
our  advertising  director.  Home  eco¬ 
nomics  departments  will  be  established 
by  all  distributors  who  have  not  already 
organized  this  feature  of  their  business. 
The  factory  staff  of  home  economics 
experts  will  tour  the  country  assisting 
distributors  in  setting  up  or  perfecting 
their  departments.  They  will  hold 
special  schools,  lecturing  on  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  demonstrate  ‘Gx)king  \\'ith 
Cold.’  Interest  by  the  housewives  of  the 
country  has  been  mounting  year  by  year 
in  this  branch  of  our  work.  Large 
audiences  attend  these  cooking  schools. 
They  have  become  a  growing  factor  in 
Kelvinator  sales. 

“Briefly,  the  foregoing  is  the  Kelvi¬ 
nator  story.  Nothing  has  been  omitted 
in  our  planning  that  we  consider  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  a  good  selling  job.  We  are 
utilizing  the  tools  of  the  fourth  estate 
and  all  others  that  experience  has  taught 
us  are  effective.  We  have  this  year  in¬ 
creased  our  advertising  schedules  20 
per  cent  over  all  previous  years,  believ¬ 
ing  that  through  additional  advertising 
we  will  obtain  additional  business.” 

W.  O’Neil,  president  of  the  General 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  said 
that  within  the  last  three  months  his 
company  had  increased  its  annual  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  by  25  per  cent 
and  committed  the  increase  for  imme¬ 
diate  use. 

“Our  decision  to  make  this  increase 
in  our  appropriation  was  due  to^  im¬ 
proved  btuiness  and  to  a  better  business 
outlook,”  he  added. 

A  new  figure  in  the  automobile  field 
will  be  the  Continental  Automobile 
Company,  wffiich  is  planning  an  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  program.  R.  C. 
Sackett,  advertising  manager,  pointed 
out  that  the  company’s  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  new  linage  but  that 
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it  is  not  upset  by  new  adverse  develop¬ 
ments.  The  readings  of  the  ordinary 
business  barometers  must  be  studied  in 
connection  with  probable  events  outside 
of  the  immediate  sphere  of  business. 
At  present,  such  events  lie  mainly  in  the 
field  of  national  politics,  of  legislation, 
and  of  international  affairs,  all  of  which 
are  extremely  difficult  to  judge.” 

The  Guaranty  Survey,  published  by 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  this  week  commented  that  pros¬ 
pects  now  are  undoubtedly  better  than 
at  the  end  of  1931,  and  added:  “If  the 
existing  problems  are  handled  with  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  economic 
principles  involved,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  coming  year  will  witness 
a  continuation  of  the  progress  that  was 
begun  in  the  latter  half  of  1932.  How¬ 
ever,  there  must  inevitably  be  a  period 
of  uncertainty  and  hesitation  until  de¬ 
cisive  steps  are  taken  to  remove  the 
politico-economic  obstacles  that  now 
stand  in  the  way  of  recovery,  and  until 
enough  time  has  elapsed  to  give  some 
indication  whether  the  decisions  reached 
represent  adequate  solutions.” 

New  Year’s  statements  by  officials  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  voiced  confidence  that 
the  coming  year  will  see  improving  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  A.  W.  Robertson, 
chairman  of  the  company,  pointed  out 
that  “a  year  ago  business  was  running 
downhill  with  the  brakes  off,”  but  that 
“now  we  are  no  longer  going  downhill 
and  in  some  quarters  business  has  im¬ 
proved  substantially.  The  future  is  un¬ 
certain  and  vague  in  detail,  but  we  can 
see  enough  to  know  that  1933  will  be  a 
year  of  gradually  improving  business,” 
he  went  on.  “The  most  hopeful  sign 
is  the  improved  point  of  view  of  indus¬ 
trial  leaders.  The  discouraged  have 
passed  out  of  the  picture  and  men  of 
courage  and  youth  are  in  command. 
Everyone  realizes  that  our  economic  life 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  by  some 
outstanding  discovery  which  would  be¬ 
come  tremendously  popular,  making 
many  new  jobs  and  stimulating  business 
generally.  I  do  not  think  such  develop¬ 
ment  imminent  nor  do  I  regard  it  _  as 
essential  to  recovery.  The  restoration 
of  our  factories,  commercial  buildings, 
institutions  and  homes  to  anything  like 
first-class  condition  after  three  years  of 
depletion  will  in  itself  provide  the 
stimulus  we  need.  Industrial  leaders 
are  beginning  to  recognize  this.” 

J.  S.  Tritle,  Westinghouse  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  summed  up 
the  following  hopeful  indications  in  the 
electrical  industry :  “Consumption  of 
electric  power  has  gradually  increased 
during  the  last  few  months.  Domestic 
refrigeration  is  now  accepted  as  a  home 

the  volume  cannot  be  estimated  closely, 
because  it  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  dealer  organi¬ 
zation  expands.  As  fast  as  dealers  and 
distributors  are  appointed,  newspaper 
advertising  campaigns  will  begin  in 
their  cities,  he  said. 

He  also  revealed  that  plans  for  selling 
the  Continental  Four  by  mail-order 
methods  instead  of  through  dealers  “will 
entail  considerable  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  a  large  and  intensive 
direct  mail  campaign.” 

Mr.  Sackett  gave  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the  company’s  advertising 
plans : 

“The  Continental  Motors  Corporation 
(of  which  the  Continental  Automobile 
Company  is  a  division)  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  advertiser  for  thirty  years  and 
has  spefit  several  million  dollars  in 
creating  and  holding  up  the  good  will 
which  attaches  to  the  Red  Seal  Con¬ 
tinental  Motor.  The  company  has 
manufactured  and  sold  3,500,000  of  these 
motors  during  that  time  and  naturally  it 
does  not  propose  to  cast  aside  that  good 
will  with  its  entry  into  the  automobile 
business. 

“Already  there  has  been  some  automo¬ 
bile  trade  paper  advertising,  dso  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  This  trade 


essential.  Commercial  refrigeration  is 
being  more  generally  -ecognized  and 
this  opens  up  a  big  future  market.  Air- 
conditioning  of  homes,  buildings,  stores 
and  offices  is  making  its  first  bid  for 
acceptance.  Electric  heat  is  finding  new 
uses  in  industry  every  day  and  electric 
welding  is  spreading  into  new  fields 
even  in  these  days  of  reduced  volume. 
The  smaller  industries  which  arc  nearly 
always  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of 
improved  business  are  making  moderate 
purchases  of  electric  motors  and  control. 
New  metering  methods,  on  account  of 
the  distinct  economies  they  offer,  are 
being  installed  in  a  number  of  communi¬ 
ties.” 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  president  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  was  less 
optimistic.  He  said  in  a  New  Year’s 
statement:  “It  seems  to  me  that  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  we  are  at  the 
crossroads.”  He  called  for  courageous 
and  effective  action  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  saying  that  measures  already 
taken  had  been  helpful  in  cushioning  the 
shock  of  economic  readjustment  but 
were  “largely  in  the  nature  of  pallia¬ 
tives.” 

“In  a  broad  sense,”  he  said,  “we  have 
done  practically  nothing  with  respect 
to  the  important  question  of  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures  which  are  exacting 
an  impossible  burden  on  constructive 
enterprise.  The  budget  of  our  national 
government,  as  well  as  those  of  many 
of  our  other  governmental  units,  are  far 
from  being  balanced.  We  have  done 
nothing  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
inter-governmental  debts,  tariffs  and 
other  international  problems  w’hich  have 
throttled  the  world’s  commerce.  We 
must  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  large  groups  within 
our  own  midst,  which  for  years  has 
been  out  of  adjustment  with  those  of 
other  groups,  is  vitally  involved  in  this 
great  question.  We  not  only  need,  but 
we  must  have,  the  purchasing  power  of 
every  individual  to  maintain  our  pro¬ 
ductive  enterprises  and  to  insure  the 
employment  of  our  labor.  In  many  ways 
we  are  still  resisting  the  adjustments 
essential  to  the  bringing  of  our  national 
economy  into  proper  balance — an  abso¬ 
lutely  vital  step  before  the  next  forward 
movement  can  take  place. 

“Our  hope  for  the  future  rests  upon 
these  and  many  other  factors.” 

Simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of 
Mr.  Sloan’s  statement.  General  Motors 
Corporation  announced  that  the  number 
of  its  employes  in  the  United  States 
increased  a818  during  November,  and 
13,734  in  the  past  three  months.  Al¬ 
though  the  increase  for  this  three 
months’  period  reflected  seasonal  in¬ 
fluences,  it  was  larger  than  for  the 
same  three  months  of  last  year, 

paper  advertising  will  continue  for  some 
time  because  it  is  one  of  the  basic  means 
to  be  used  to  build  up  a  dealer  organiza¬ 
tion.  Also,  there  will  be  advertisements 
in  the  Dec.  31st  and  Jan.  7th  issues  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  However, 
the  first  bit  of  announcement  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  that  which  will  be  carried 
in  practically  all  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  at  the  time  of  the  New  York 
Show,  Jan.  7th.  This  will  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  newspaper  campaign  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  extend  through 
the  principal  automobile  shows  to  be 
held  this  year. 

“For  the  time  being,  there  will  be 
no  general  newspaper  advertising. 
However,  newspaper  advertising  will 
expand  as  rapidly  as  our  dealer  organi¬ 
zation  expands;  in  other  words,  as  fast 
as  distributors  and  dealers  are  appointed, 
local  newspaper  advertising  campaigns 
will  be  inaugurated  in  those  cities,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  announcement  adver¬ 
tisement.  When  the  dealer  organization 
has  been  built  up  to  the  point  where  it 
covers  the  country  thoroughly  and  gen¬ 
erally,  then  the  company  will  doubtless 
engage  in  a  general  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.” 

Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  while  its 
plans  for  1933  were  not  completed,  “ac¬ 


cording  to  all  appearances  will  do  at 
least  as  much  advertising  in  1933  as  we 
did  in  1932,”  said  Philip  C.  Handerson, 
director  of  advertising  and  publicity! 
“Moreover,  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
appropriation  will  be  used  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  than  was  true  in  1932,” 
he  added. 

General  Foods  Corporation  main¬ 
tains  a  policy  of  not  giving  out  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  planned  extent  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  activities,  but  Ralph  Starr  Butler, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  advertising! 
commented:  “Obviously  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  our  products  adequately 
in  1933  as  we  have  in  the  past.” 

Vick  Chemical  Company,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  maker  of  VapoRub  and 
other  cold  remedies,  this  season  is  using 
an  advertising  appropriation  substan¬ 
tially  larger  than  that  of  last  winter, 
according  to  L.  Richardson,  president  of 
the  company.  The  new  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  is  based  on  the 
success  of  last  winter’s  program,  when 
the  appropriation  was  doubled  and  two 
new  products  introduced.  As  a  result 
not  (^ly  did  VapoRub  sales  increase 
steadily,  but  sales  of  the  new  products 
far  exceeded  the  company’s  forecasts. 
Vicks  Nose  &  Throat  Drops  exceeded 
estimates  by  more  than  50  per  cent, 
Mr.  Richardson  said,  while  the  Vicks 
Cough  Drops  sold  more  than  20,000,000 
packages  the  first  season. 

Figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1932,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
showed  a  sales  increase  for  the  com¬ 
pany  of  more  than  35  per  cent,  and  an 
increase  in  employment  of  more  than 
42  per  cent.  These  results  were 
achieved  despite  increases  in  1930  and 
1931. 

While  no  direct  statement  from  the 
Petroleum  Heat  &  Power  Company, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  is  available,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  company  is  planning  to 
continue  its  advertising  program  as  ex¬ 
tensively  as  the  effectiveness  of  its  dis¬ 
tributor  and  dealer  organization  will 
permit.  New  efforts  to  adapt  the  ad¬ 
vertising  to  individual  localities  and  ob¬ 
tain  the  maximum  results  are  under 
consideration.  For  one  thing,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  small  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  at  frequent  intervals  may  replace 
ffie  large  space  formerly  used  at  long 
intervals.  In  some  cities  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising  is  likely  to  be  added  to  the 
newspaper  schedules. 

Officers  of  the  company  are  said  to 
have  become  more  and  more  convinc^ 
that  each  city  must  be  considered  as  a 
separate  selling  problem,  to  be  studied 
individually  if  a  maximum  of  effective¬ 
ness  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation. 

The  Philadelphia  Storage  Battery 
Company,  maker  of  Philco  radios,  is 
planning  to  continue  its  advertising  on 
an  extensive  scale  in  1933,  using  maga¬ 
zines,  broadcasts,  and  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information  released  through 
the  company’s  advertising  agency,  F. 
Wallis  Armstrong  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

'The  Philco  advertising  will  emphasize 
its  “Lazy  X”  model,  with  electrical  re¬ 
mote  control  permitting  the  user  to 
change  programs  and  regulate  volume 
and  tone  without  leaving  his  seat. 

“Nationally,  the  same  list  of  publica¬ 
tions  is  being  continued  for  1933  that 
we  used  during  1932,”  stated  Clarence 
E.  Bosworth,  of  the  Armstrong  agency, 
“and  the  1932_  list  was  a  very  definite 
increase,  i^th  in  number  of  publications 
and  continuity  in  those  publications, 
over  what  was  represented  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  program  for  1931.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  in  January  an  extra  page  is 
scheduled  to  add  emphasis  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Lazy  X  models. 

“Phijeo  is  also  continuing  the  Stokow- 
ski-Philadelphia  Orchestra  broadcasts, 
although  we  are  not  using  as  many  sup¬ 
plementary  stations  this  year  as  we  did 
in  1931.  Also,  beginning  Jan.  2,  Mr. 
Boake  Carter,  news  commentator,  who 
has  won  such  tremendous  popularity  for 
his  work  over  WCAU,  goes  on  the  air 
five  nights  a  week  over  a  nation-wide 
hook-up  on  the  Columbia  network. 

“In  addition  to  this  national  work, 
Philco  is  co-operating  as  usual  with  its 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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TRADE  EDITORS  SURVEY  1933  PROSPECTS 

Encouraging  Factors  Are  Numerous  Despite  Unprecedented  Low  Levels  Reached  in  1932  — 
Industries  Have  Put  Houses  In  Order  And  Moderate  Revival  Will  Bring  Profits 


Business  and  industry,  coming  to 
the  end  of  1932  with  sales  at  low 
jnd  in  some  cases  unprecedented  levels, 
nevertheless  find  numerous  encouraging 
factors  in  the  outl(X)k  for  1933.  A  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  Editor  &  Publisher  with 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the 
editors  of  business  papers  brings  some 
of  these  to  light. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  the  conditions 
in  the  industries  mentioned  below  will 
have  an  important  effect  on  newspaper 
jdrertising  during  the  coming  year. 
\nd  no  more  authentic  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  conditions  is  avail- 
than  the  business  paper  editors. 

In  the  automotive  industry,  many 
lexers  are  looking  for  modest  gains, 
which  might  neverthless  be  enough  to 
allow  many  firms  to  operate  profitably. 
The  textile  industry  has  already  given 
Important  stimulus  to  business,  and  one 
observer  comments  that  "consumer 
goods”  such  as  textiles  usually  lead  the 
way  out  of  a  depression. 

In  the  department  store  field,  “dis- 
treis”  goods  are  about  gone,  stocks  are 
low,  and  “if  public  spending  continues 
at  no  higher  rate  than  that  of  the  past 
year,  it  will  still  create  an  increased 
dtniand  for  newly  manufactured  mer¬ 
chandise.”  Another  forecaster,  how¬ 
ever,  sees  a  further  decline  in  distri¬ 
bution  volume,  with  a  postponement  of 
improved  sales  and  better  prices  until 
the  latter  part  of  1933. 

Meat  packers  have  found  that  con¬ 
sumption  of  their  products  went  up 
during  1932  as  prices  went  down.  To 
increase  their  profits,  the  packers  are 
busily  adding  to  their  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment,  aided  by  present  low  costs.  Chain 
store  sales,  after  three  years  of  depres- 
siot,  are  only  15  per  cent  below  those 
of  1929.  Air  transportation  shows 
marked  upward  trends,  with  indications 
of  continued  substantial  expansion. 

So  the  story  goes,  as  the  magnifying 
glass  moves  from  one  factor  in 
American  business  to  another.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  minimize  the  losses,  but 
neither  is  there  any  spirit  of  panic  or 
defeatism  evident.  Following  are  the 
niitors’  own  summaries: 

Automotive 

Alexander  johnston,  editor, 

.  Automotive  Daily  News,  New  York 
—“There  are  favorable  factors  in  the 
automotive  industry’s  outlook  for  1933. 
Dealer  stocks  are  at  a  new  low;  carry¬ 
over  of  1932  models  will  be  negligible. 
Used  car  stocks  are  in  g(X)d  shape.  The 
industry  is  geared  to  make  a  profit  on  a 
modest  increase  in  production  from  the 
low  level  of  1932.  Most  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  executives  are  hoping  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent  from  those  of  the  present  year. 

“On  the  other  hand,  real  progress  in 
the  automotive  industry  can  come  only 
with  improvement  in  general  business 
conditions,  and  that  is  on  the  laps  of  the 
gods.” 

TAMES  DALTON,  editor.  Motor, 
I  New  York — “The  automotive  indus- 
try  goes  into  1933  with  the  assurance 
that  a  period  of  stabilization  if  not  of 
expansion  lies  ahead.  To  measure 
progress  accurately,  comparisons  must 
k  made  with  the  lean  months  of  last 
W  rather  than  with  past  peaks.  Pas¬ 
senger  car  sales  in  the  first  quarter  will 
cot  be  as  large  as  in  the  same  months 
of  1932  but  the  second  quarter  may  be 
Mly  as  good.  If  there  is  even  a  mod¬ 
erate  revival  in  general  business  the 
second  half  may  be  somewhat  better 
•Ian  a  year  ago.  The  American  people 
lave  clung  to  their  automobiles  with 
“Dazing  tenacity  throughout  the  de¬ 
pression.” 

Norman  g.  shidle,  directing 

editor,  Automotive  Industries, 
Philadelphia — “In  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try  for  1933  I  see  a  sales  volume  of  cars 
“kI  trucks  not  lower  than  the  1,460,000 


recorded  in  1932  and  possibly  S  per  cent 
to  IS  per  cent  higher.  I  see  also  a  good 
deal  more  thought  and  a  little  more  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  basically  altered  market¬ 
ing  methods;  continued  progress  in  de¬ 
sign  with  possibilities  of  one  or  two 
models  announced  which  are  radical  in 
structure  as  well  as  appearance;  shifts 
in  sales  leadership  of  some  lasting  pro¬ 
portions  ;  a  few  bankruptcies  and — if 
the  trend  of  business  is  upward — per¬ 
haps  a  few  mergers.  Maintenance  will 
continue  to  assume  greater  profit  im¬ 
portance  to  dealers.” 

Don  BLANCHARD,  editor.  Auto¬ 
mobile  Trade  Journal,  Philadelphia 
— “The  automotive  industry  is  not  look¬ 
ing  for  any  miracles  in  1933  but  there 
is  considerable  confidence  that  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  provide  an  increase  of 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  over  the 
1,100,000  passenger  cars  sold  in  1932. 
This  confidence  is  based  largely  on  the 
belief  which  seems  to  be  quite  wide- 
sprud,  that  business  generally  will  show 
an  improvement  in  the  coming  year.  As 
usual  the  industry  is  banking  heavily  on 
the  purchases  necessary  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  twenty  odd  million  motor 
vehicles  which  will  travel  the  highways 
in  1933.  Their  needs  in  themselves 
provide  a  really  huge  market  which  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  years  has 
shown  to  be  more  stable  in  character 
than  new  vehicle  sales.” 

CW.  STOCKS,  editor.  Bus  Trans- 
•  portation.  New  York — “If  the  fig¬ 
ures  available  at  the  moment  are  any 
criterion,  then  the  bus  industry  in  the 
last  half  of  1932  did  approximately  20 
per  cent  less  business  than  in  the  similar 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  As  a 
whole,  intercity  companies  are  faring 
slightly  better  than  city  companies — the 
revenue  of  the  former  averaging  18.5 
per  cent  below  1931  while  the  latter  are 
doing  21.5  per  cent  less  business  than 
in  the  last  six  months  of  1931.  Despite 
lower  revenues,  however,  many  com¬ 
panies  are  inclined  to  describe  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  1932  as  ‘fair.’  In  not  a  few 
cases  operations  show  a  small  profit, 
not  large  enough,  however,  to  meet 
normal  interest  rates  on  their  invest¬ 
ment. 

“Curtailment  of  service  for  the  entire 
industry — as  indicated  by  the  amount  of 
bus  mileage  operated — is  less  than  4 
per  cent.  In  city  service  the  average 
decrease  is  slightly  less  than  5  per  cent 
while  in  intercity  service,  the  decrease 
in  bus  miles  operated  is  less  than  1  per 
cent  below  the  figures  for  1931. 

“Greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
bus  manufacturers  apparently  has  been 
stimulated  by  economic  conditions.  Since 
the  first  of  this  year,  26  new  bus  models 
have  been  developed.  Each  new  vehicle 
and  every  minute  improvement  in  funda¬ 
mental  design  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
manufacturer’s  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  bus  industry. 

“As  to  the  question  “What  trend  in 
business  does  the  bus  industry  expect 
during  the  first  90  days  of  1933?,’  this 
is  highly  problematical.  However,  25 
per  cent  of  the  companies  thus  far 
supplying  figures  to  Bus  Transpor¬ 
tation  look  for  some  improvement, 
but  just  how  much  they  are  unable  to 
estimate.” 

Textiles  and  Distribution 

AW.  ZELOMEK,  economist,  Fair- 
•  child  Publications,  New  York — 
“The  textile  apparel  industry  in  1933 
should  extend  the  slight  improvement 
evident  since  the  last  half  of  1932.  The 
industry  should  profit  by  a  slightly 
more  favorable  price  trend  and  also  by 
increased  replacement  of  consumers’ 
wardrobes.  The  textile  industry  pro¬ 
vided  the  greatest  stimulus  to  the  1932 
upturn.  While  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  increase  recorded  from  the  1932 
low  to  the  1932  high  will  be  duplicated, 
nevertheless,  some  retention  of  the  last 


six  months’  gain  is  logical.  The  indus- 
tp^  enters  1933  in  a  very  liquid  condi¬ 
tion,  with  inventories  at  the  lowest  for 
which  records  are  available  from  the 
manufacturer  through  to  the  distributor. 
The  textile  industry  shows  more  than 
ample  deflation.  However,  1933  will 
continue  as  a  difficult  year  for  profits 
in  view  of  the  intense  competition. 

“Distribution  in  1933  will  again  be 
faced  with  a  further  decline  in  volume. 
The  consumer  purchasing  power  is 
against  an  improvement  in  sales,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  early  part  of  1933. 
There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that 
sales  will  improve  as  the  year  pro¬ 
gresses.  However,  the  total  for  the 
year  may  still  show  a  decrease  of  about 
12i  per  cent  in  dollar  volume.  Retail 
prices  may  tend  slightly  lower  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  slightly  more 
favorable  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  The  distribution  industry,  as  a 
whole,  will  have  to  reduce  its  expenses 
further  if  it  is  to  operate  profitably. 
Considerable  readjustments  have  been 
made  in  distribution,  but  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  insufficient  as  yet.” 

Douglas  g.  woolf,  editor. 

Textile  World,  New  York — “After 
staging  an  amazing  come-back  in  the 
last  five  months  of  1932,  so  far  as  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  was  concerned,  the 
textile  industry  approaches  1933  with 
the  expectation  of  continued  demand 
during  the  first  part  of  the  year  at  least. 
Urgent  need  for  textiles  for  replace¬ 
ment  purposes  still  exists.  Since  ‘con¬ 
sumer  goods’  such  as  textiles  usually 
lead  the  way  out  of  a  depression,  the 
activity  in  this  particular  industry  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months  must  be  accepted  as 
an  encouraging  sign.” 

Retailing 

Mansfield  f.  house,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Retail  Ledger,  Philadelphia 
— “Our  field  embraces  the  larger,  de¬ 
partmentalized  stores  in  shopping-center 
locations.  These  stores  normally  sell 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  apparel  and  home  furnishing  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  the  past  three  years  they 
have  passed  on  to  the  public  several 
billion  dollars  worth  of  ‘distressed’  mer¬ 
chandise  in  addition  to  new  merchan¬ 
dise  made  in  this  period,  at  steadily  fall¬ 
ing  price  levels. 

“The  quantity  of  merchandise  thus 
distributed  increased  in  each  successive 
season  until  the  fall  of  1932.  Decreases 
in  dollar  volume  were  due  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  prices  fell  faster  than  unit 
sales  increased. 

“Wholesale  and  manufacturing 
sources  of  distressed  merchandise  began 
to  be  exhausted  last  summer  and  stores 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  procure 
bargain  goods  in  sufficient  quantities. 
They  proceeded,  therefore,  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  liquidation  of  their  own  remaining 
stocks  so  that  retail  stocks,  especially 
in  home  ware  lines,  are  now  at  the  low¬ 
est  point — in  both  physical  quantity  and 
in  dollar  value — in  the  past  eleven  years. 

“The  holiday  season  just  completed 
found  stores  throughout  the  country 
turning  away  possible  sales  because  they 
lacked  wanted  merchandise.  Better- 
quality  goods  experienced  increased 
demands. 

“Interpreting  these  conditions,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  public  spending  con¬ 
tinues  at  no  higher  rate  than  that  of  the 
past  year,  it  will  still  create  an  increased 
demand  for  newly-manufactured  mer¬ 
chandise,  bringing  about  increased  em¬ 
ployment  and  stiffening  price  levels. 
Stiffened  prices  will  encourage  stores  to 
replenish  stocks  with  new  and  attractive 
goods. 

“Fundamentally,  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  for  the  start  of  a  new  cycle,  revers¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  the  past  three  years.” 

Godfrey  m.  lebhar,  editor. 

Chain  Store  Age,  New  York — 
“Without  any  illusions  that  the  going 


will  be  easy,  the  chains  enter  1933  with 
a  feeling  of  confidence. 

“That  the  toll  exacted  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  by  three  years  of  depression  has 
left  the  chains  comparatively  unscathed 
IS  indicated  by  the  fact  that  19  chains 
which,  at  the  end  of  1929,  operated 
30,194  stores  are  today  operating  30,880 
stores. 

“After  three  years  of  depression, 
chain  store  sales  are  but  15  per  cent 
less  than  they  were  in  1929,  despite  the 
drop  in  commodity  prices  and  the  re¬ 
duced  purchasing-power  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

‘|We  figure  that  the  chains  are  doing 
26.7  per  cent  of  the  total  retail  trade 
today  compared  with  21  i  per  cent  in 
1929. 

“The  chains  face  the  future  with 
confidence  because  they  have  put  their 
house  in  order;  they  have  reduced  op¬ 
erating  costs  by  eliminating  wasteful 
practices ;  they  have  improved  their 
outlook  for  profitable  operation,  more¬ 
over,  by  maintaining  better  prices  on 
nationally  advertised  products ;  and, 
what  is  perhaps  of  the  utmsot  Impor¬ 
tance,  they  have  gained  additional  favor 
with  consumers  all  over  the  country. 
Three  years  of  depression  have  turned 
the  public  chain-store-wise.” 

Allen  sinsheimer,  editor, 

.National  Clothier,  Chicago— “With 
the  retail  volume  of  business  in  men’s 
and  boys’  apparel  down  more  than  60 
per  cent  in  1932  as  compared  with  1929, 
and  with  replacement  not  yet  in  sight, 
the  retailers  in  this  industry  face  1933 
with  doubt  and  perplexity. 

“The  only  bright  spot  on  the  horizon 
is  the  fact  that  the  public  is  showing 
less  response  to  sales,  a  realization  that 
‘cheap’  goods  are  cheap  and  that  it  pays 
to  look  for  quality  merchandise  at  fair 
prices.  There  is  hope  that  1933  will 
find  an  upward  movement  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  merchandise  and  an 
end  to  exaggerated  sales,  and  these 
marks  of  progress  would  be  welcomed 
as  the  first  upward  step  in  the  de¬ 
pression.” 

Banking 

FN.  shepherd,  editor,  American 
•  Bankers  Association  Journal,  New 
York — “The  basic  American  banking 
structure,  after  sustaining  the  heaviest 
test  of  its  history  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  chaos  that  prevailed  in  the 
investment,  commercial  and  industrial 
phases  of  the  nation’s  business  life, 
enters  1933  in  what  we  believe  is  a  much 
stronger  position  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  the  depression. 

“Certain  admitted  conditions  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  banking  itself  have  been  largely 
corrected,  liquidated  or  strengthened  by 
the  many  measures  that  have  been 
brought  to  its  support  by  the  cooperative 
effort  of  government  and  bankers,  work¬ 
ing  together  in  the  public  interest  to 
fortify  the  country’s  financial  situation. 

“Banking  in  some  respects  has  been 
the  first  major  aspiect  of  our  economic 
structure  to  regain  a  stabilized  condi¬ 
tion.  The  attitude  of  the  public,  as 
shown  by  the  subsidence  of  runs  and 
the  disappearance  of  widespread  fear 
regarding  the  ability  of  banking  to 
carry  the  unprecedented  load  placed  on 
it,  is  a  convincing  reflection  of  the 
stabilized  banking  situation. 

“Banking  is  unquestionably  in  a 
strong  liquid  condition  and  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  along  with  credit  support 
for  an  expansion  in  general  business 
activity  as  rapidly  as  sound  transactions, 
opportunities  and  projects  warrant.” 

Electricity 

LW.  W.  MORROW,  editor,  Elec- 
•  trical  World,  New  York — “Broadly 
speaking  there  is  some  prospect  for  a 
slow  recovery  of  electrical  business  in 
the  early  months  of  1933.  There  has 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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LINAGE  SLUMP  LAID 
TO  EXCESSIVE  TAXES 

Col.  McCormick  Urge*  Publishers  to 
Unite  in  Forcing  Government 
to  Reduce  Levies  on 
Incomes 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  27. — Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  will  not  increase  to 
any  marked  degree  until  government 
exactions  upon  successful  sales  efforts 
have  been  removed,  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  publisher, 
declared  today  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

“The  landslide  drop  in  advertising  can 
be  attributed  to  just  one  thing,”  he 
said,  “and  that  is  excessive  taxes  upon 
sales  efforts.” 

Discussing  what  he  believes  is  the 
most  important  problem  facing  news¬ 
papers  in  1933,  Col.  McCormick  called 
upon  publishers  to  present  a  united  front 
in  forcing  the  federal  government  to 
reduce  income  taxes. 

“The  newspapers  can  save  this^  coun¬ 
try,  even  if  the  politicians  won’t,”  he 
said.  “Congress  is  like  an  extravagant, 
thoughtless  and  selfish  wife.  Industry, 
of  which  newspapers  are  a  part,  is  like 
a  weak  and  indulgent  husband.  Steps 
must  be  taken  to  change  this  situation 
before  we  can  hope  for  advertising  to 
come  back.” 

Col.  McCormick  remarked  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  interview  that  advertising  can 
be  divided  into  two  kinds:  (1)  advertis¬ 
ing  from  necessity;  (2)  advertising  from 
hope.  Advertising  from  necessity,  he 
explained,  is  employed  by  somebody  who 
has  an  investment  upon  which  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  earn  interest. 

“That  man  will  advertise  in  the  news¬ 
papers  as  long  as  he  can"  said  Col. 
McCormick.  “That  is  the  man  we  are 
still  getting  in  the  newspapers.  The 
second  type  of  advertiser  is  the  man 
who  hopes  to  make  a  profit.  The 
stronger  that  hope  is  the  more  advertis¬ 
ing  he  uses.  The  less  that  hope,  the  less 
he  advertises.” 

In  this  second  category,  the  Tribune 
publisher  places  the  real  estate  dealer, 
mvestment  broker,  the  man  with  a  new 
commodity  he  wants  to  merchandise,  the 
man  who  needs  help,  and  the  person 
who  anticipates  getting  a  job. 

Referring  to  this  second  type  of  ad¬ 
vertiser,  Col.  McCormick  said : 

“That  man  hopes  to  make  money. 
When  hope  is  taken  away,  advertising 
goes  with  it.  Both  necessity  advertising 
and  little-hope  advertising  tend  to  be 
confined  to  established  media  of  large 
circulation  and  as  hope  expands,  men 
extend  their  advertising  activities  to 
other  media. 

“The  excessive  income  taxes,  because 
they  take  away  the  reward  of  success, 
destroy  hope,”  he  continued.  “The  man 
who  advertises  in  a  large  way  is  the 
man  who  hopes  to  reap  large  profits 
and  who  has  become  deterred  since  the 
government  has  taken  such  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  his  successful  efforts,  while, 
of  course,  giving  him  no  rebate  upon 
his  unsuccessful  ones.  Advertising 
won’t  come  back  until  government  ex¬ 
actions  upon  successful  sales  efforts 
have  been  removed.” 

Col.  McCormick  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  need  of  awakening 
newspapers  to  united  action  in  demand¬ 
ing  Congress  to  reduce  income  taxes 
and  to  make  drastic  cuts  in  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures,  will  be  the  keynote 
of  his  address  before  the  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  department  members  at  the 
25th  semi-annual  advertising  convention 
banquet  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  29. 

During  the  past  year  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  has  given  a  series  of  public  ad¬ 
dresses,  in  which  he  has  analyzed  the 
origins  and  growth  of  governmental  ex¬ 
travagance  and  has  exposed  what  he 
sees  to  be  the  relation  of  excessive  taxa¬ 
tion  to  the  current  depression. 

“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

The  Rocky  Mount  IN.  C.)  Evening 
Telegram  has  appointed  Bryant,  Griffith 
&  Brunson,  Inc.,  to  act  as  its  national 
advertising  representative,  effective 
Jan.  I. 


CARL  M.  MARVIN  RESIGNS 

Carl  M.  Marvin,  for  the  past  three 
years  assistant  business  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  prior  to  which  for 
fifteen  years  he  was  advertising  director 
of  the  News,  announced  his  resignation 
effective  Jan.  1.  His  future  plans  have 
not  been  made  known. 

HARPELL  CONVICTED ; 
GIVEN  JAIL  TERM 

Montreal  Editor  Must  Serve  Three 

Month*  For  Libeling  Insurance 
President — Put  On  Pro¬ 
bation  For  a  Year 

(By  telegraph  to  EaiiTOR  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Dec.  27. — “You  had  not 
the  slightest  justification  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  atrocious  libel  against 
a  man  who  has  occupied  an  honorable 
position,  an  honorable  business  position 
in  Montreal  for  well-nigh  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  at  least.  You  absolutely  failed  to 
produce  one  scintilla  of  proof  that  the 
complainant  was  a  crook,  a  thief,  much 
less  a  swindler.”  Chief  Justice  Green- 
shield  made  this  declaration  this  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  sentenced  James  J.  Harpell, 
publisher  of  Montreal  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  to  serve  three  months  in  jail  for 
defamatory  libel  against  Thomas  B. 
Macaulay,  president  of  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  Canada,  and  in 
addition  ordered  him  to  enter  into  a 
personal  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace 
for  12  months,  and  to  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  security  of  $1,000  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  or  serve  an  additional  six  months 
in  jail.  Furthermore,  Justice  Green- 
shield  ordered  that  the  costs  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  by  Harpell.  Oscar 
Gagnon,  counsel  for  the  accused,  made 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  have  sentence 
suspended  on  the  ground  that  the  plea 
that  had  been  given  the  jury  was  the 
original  one  of  the  defense  and  not  the 
one  that  was  amended  because  of  judg¬ 
ments  on  demurrers  given  by  the  court. 
He  maintained  this  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  point  in  the  appeal  that  would 
be  taken  against  the  conviction  on  points 
of  law.  The  court  refused  the  motion, 
but  the  fact  of  what  had  occurred  was 
ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  court. 

Subsequently  counsel  for  the  defense 
went  before  Mr.  Justice  Bond,  gave 
notice  of  appeal,  and  Harpell  was  aj- 
lowed  his  freedom  on  $6,000  bail,  his 
own  personal  recognizances  for  $3,000 
and  one  bondsman  of  a  similar  amount. 

Harpell  was  found  guilty  Dec.  23  by 
the  Kings  bench  jury  which  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  mercy.  Judge  Green- 
shield  postponed  sentence  until  today  in 
order  to  permit  the  publisher  to  spend 
Christmas  at  home. 

ROTO  DIRECTORS  MEET 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  27. — Directors  of  the 
Rotogravure  Advertising  Association 
met  here  today  and  set  Feb.  27  and  28 
as  the  dates  for  the  annual  convention  to 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City.  The  directors  also  approved 
plans  for  increased  association  activities 
in  1933  and  the  establishment  of  head¬ 
quarters  at  Detroit,  where  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  maintain  a  centralized  bureau 
of  information  for  rotogravure  adver¬ 
tisers,  W.  S.  Reynolds,  president,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  6 — South  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  second  annual  Institute,  U. 
of  South  Carolina. 

Jan.  12-14 — Michigan  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Union  Building, 
East  Lansing;  headquarters,  Kerns 
Hotel,  Lansing. 

Jan.  12-14 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
winter  meeting,  Roanoke. 

Jan.  13-14 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers*  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  18-20 — Newspaper  Institute, 
North  Carolina  Press  Assn.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

Jan.  19-20 — Oregon  State  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Jan.  19-21 — Kentucky  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting.  Brown  HoteL 
Louisville. 

Jan.  19-21  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  mid-winter  meeting,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Jan.  20-22 — California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn^  45th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Marysville,  Cal. 

Jan.  25— Associated  Press,  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  New  York. 

Jan.  26-27 — New  York  Associated 
Dailies  meeting,  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  26-27  —  New  York  Press 
Assn,  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  27-28  —  Annual  meeting. 
New  York  State  Publishers  Assn., 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  27-28 — Kansas  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Jan.  27 — Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Pulp  & 
Paper  Research  Institute,  Montreal. 

Jan.  28 — Nevada  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting  Reno,  Nev. 

TIMES  CUTS  COLUMN  WIDTH 

Reduction  from  12  ^  to  12  Ems 

Becomes  Effective  Jan.  1 

The  New  York  Times  will  reduce  its 
column  width  from  12i  ems  to  12  ems 
on  Jan.  1.  This  will  reduce  the  width 
of  the  type  page  to  16i  inches.  The 
page  depth  will  remain  the  same  at 
21  i  inches. 

A  year  ago  the  Times,  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Sun  and  Post  had  a  12i-em  col¬ 
umn  width.  The  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
duced  its  size  to  12  ems  last  April,  and 
the  Sun  and  Post  made  the  change  later. 

The  Times’  change  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  saving  newsprint,  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  the  other  papers. 

J.  W.  VALIANT  PROMOTED 

J.  W.  Valiant,  for  many  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company  of  Cleveland,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  company.  His 
headquarters  will  remain  in  New  York 
where  he  will  continue  in  charge  of 
sales  of  Harris  products  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District. 

15  YEARS  WITH  DAILY 

Eleanor  Jewett,  Chicago  Tribune  art 
editor,  observed  her  ISth  anniversary  of 
association  with  the  Tribune  in  De¬ 
cember. 
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$412,735  IS  COLLECTED 
IN  N.  Y.  FOR  RELIEF 

Contribution*  Still  Being  Received 
By  Five  Dailies — Other  Cities 
Report  Effective  News¬ 
paper  Work 

Approximately  $412,735  was  raisel 
by  the  New  York  Times,  Americas 
Evening  Post,  Daily  News  and  Brook, 
lyn  Daily  Eagle  for  relief  at  Christnuj 
time,  latest  reports  show. 

This  week  the  Times’  100  Needieji 
Cases  Fund  showed  receipt  of  $243,459 
which  was  $54,543  behind  last  year! 
The  American  had  collected  $110,628 
for  its  fund,  comparing  with  a  total  o( 
$164,000  raised  last  year.  The  Eveninj 
Post’s  Old  Couple  Fund  made  a  s^ 
during  the  week,  bringing  the  total  to 
$45,8M.  The  goal  is  $50,000.  The 
News’  Goodfellow  Fund  stood  at  $2,909, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  50  Nee^est 
Cases  Fund  at  $9,875. 

Additional  contributions  are  being 
received.  The  activities  of  these  papers, 
as  well  as  other  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  papers,  were  outlined  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  last  week. 

Reports  of  other  Christmas  relief 
activities  of  newspapers,  supplementing 
those  detailed  last  week,  follow: 

Two  hundred  members  of  the  Detroit 
Old  Newsboys’  Association  obtained  ap¬ 
proximately  $70,000  Dec.  20,  when  the 
twentieth  annual  sale  of  newspapers  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Christmas  Good- 
fellow  Fund  was  held  on  the  streets  of 
Detroit. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Prest 
and  News  aided  the  needy  at  Christmas 
effectively. 

The  News’  Toyshop  filled  the  stock¬ 
ings  of  approximately  120,000  children. 
Through  the  Press’  Share- Your-Christ- 
mas-With-a-Child  project  2,000  children, 
including  1,000  wards  of  the  Cleveland 
Humane  Society,  had  a  complete  and 
happy  day. 

Thirty  thousand  Clevelanders  enjoyed 
Christmas  dinners  through  the  Plain 
Dealer-Give-a-Christmas  movement.  The 
News  distributed  about  27,000  baskets 
of  Christmas  cheer. 

Efforts  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  through  its  Empty  Stocking 
Fund,  brought  Christmas  relief  to  nearly 
1,000  families.  More  money  was  con¬ 
tributed  in  response  to  the  Times’  ap¬ 
peal  than  in  1931. 

One  thousand  dollars  was  raised  by 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  to  provide  food 
for  the  needy. 

Two  thousand  poor  children  of  Dm- 
ville.  Ill.,  were  helped  by  the  Danville 
Commercial-News. 

Fifteen  hundred  needy  families  of 
Moline  received  Christmas  dinner 
baskets  and  toys  through  the  promotion 
given  to  the  Moline  Dispatch  Good  Fel¬ 
low  Fund. 

The  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald 
Christmas  Dinner  Fund  furnished  902 
baskets. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  and 
Star  distributed  2,074  baskets  of 
groceries  Christmas  Eve. 

The  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun 
collected  2,700  toys  and  delivered  them 
to  children. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  and  Morning  Mercury  raised  a 
$3,000  fund  to  provide  for  20  families 
throughout  the  winter. 

12  “PULPIES”  SUSPEND 

Twelve  “pulp  paper”  magazines  were 
suspended  this  week  by  Fiction  House, 
Inc.,  New  York.  In  an  announcement 
to  contributors.  Fiction  House  said  that 
under  current  conditions  “we  are  best 
advised  to  sit  on  the  side  lines  until  the 
magazine  situation  has  righted  itself." 
The  twelve  magazines  are  Aces,  Action 
Stories,  Action  Novels,  Air  Stories, 
Detective  Book,  Detective  Classics, 
Fight  Stories,  Frontier  Stories,  Lariat, 
Love  Romances,  North-West  Stories 
and  Wings. 

WITHERSPOON  PROMOTED 

R.  A.  Witherspoon,  assistant  new 
and  feature  editor,  has  been  promoted 
to  news  editor  of  the  Montreal  Star  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Frank  Phillips. 
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DR.  BUTLER  CRITICIZES  ‘SLUGGISH’  PRESS 

President  of  Columbia  Says  Newspapers  Are  Unwilling  to  Lead  on  Disputed  Questions — Sees 
Advance  of  Journalism  Lifting  Standard  of  American  Life 


Nicholas  Murray  butler, 

Columbia  University  president  and 
#orld-known  scholar  and  political  men- 
(or,  in  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week,  appraised  the  American 
pfess  critically  and  found  much  “solid 
jdvancement”  which,  he  said,  will  in 
time  “raise  the  standard  of  American 
comprehension  and  life.”  On  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger  he  found  the  press 
reluctant  to  lead  on  important  matters 
and  too  addicted  to  the  “frivolities  and 
sillinesses”  of  journalism.  The  “slug¬ 
gishness”  of  public  opinion  and  the 
newspapers  during  the  early  days  of 
the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  their  present 
attitude  on  war  debts  were  cited  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  press’s  unwillingness  to 
assume  leadership. 

Dr.  Butler  feels  that  American  news¬ 
papers  need  the  individualistic  touches 
of  writers  of  the  type  of  Godkin,  Dana 
and  Greeley.  The  American  manner  of 
covering  national  and  international  af¬ 
fairs  was  found  salutary,  although  it 
was  felt  that  news  columns  generally 
were  lacking  in  studied,  dispassionate 
and  informed  interpretations  of  inter¬ 
national  occurrences. 

One  of  the  greatest  advancements 
made  in  journalism,  according  to  Dr. 
Butler,  is  the  practice  of  certain  news¬ 
papers  of  printing  complete  texts  of  im¬ 
portant  speeches,  reports  and  documents. 
One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  is  the 
“canned”  editorial. 

Editors  of  papers  in  small  towns 
were  adjured  to  remember  that  their 
papers  are  the  only  introduction  the 
average  citizen  in  a  small  town  has  to 
a  world  larger  than  his  own,  and  to 
accept  the  fact  as  a  heavy  responsibility. 

Dr.  Butler  spoke  of  the  advancements 
made  by  newspapers  as  follows : 

“In  the  best  newspapers  the  editorial 
has  become  less  partisan  than  it  was  in 
the  past.  It  is  still  partisan  enough  in 
all  conscience,  but  it  is  improving 
mightily  in  objectivity.  I  can  name  a 
number  of  American  newspapers  in  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west  whose  edi¬ 
torial  pages  are  worth  reading  any  time 
and  on  any  subject,  because  thought  and 
care  have  been  expended  in  their 
making. 

“There  is  no  way  of  finding  out  just 
what  part  of  a  given  newspaper  is  read. 
Anyone  who  travels  on  a  subway  in  the 
early  morning  is  convinced  that  the 
average  man,  after  a  glance  at  the  head¬ 
lines  on  the  first  page,  turns  to  the 
iports  page,  the  Wall  Street  quotations, 
or  both,  while  the  average  woman  turns 
either  to  the  society  page  or  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  A  great  deal  that  is  most 
important  in  newspapers  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  read  only  by  a  very  few.  That 
is  because  it  is  important  and  the  mass 
is  not  interested. 

“During  the  World  War  and  ever 
since  a  few  of  our  best  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  others  have  performed 
at  great  cost  the  great  service  of  giv¬ 
ing  readers  the  full  text  of  important 
sp^hes  and  documents.  This  is  of  in¬ 
estimable  value,  since  it  substitutes  the 
authentic  source  of  information  for 
someone’s  restatement  of  it.  These  full 
texts  have  come  to  be  used  in  school 
and  college  classrooms  for  reference. 
They  constitute  a  real  advancement  in 
American  journalism,  and  we  are  in- 
liebted  to  those  who,  at  great  cost, 
brought  it  about. 

“The  frivolities  and  sillinesses  of 
journalism  are  obvious  enough,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  necessary.  But  never¬ 
theless  solid  advancement  has  been  made 
by  the  press.  This  advancement  will  in 
time  raise  the  standard  of  American 
comprehension  and  life. 

“Of  course,  few  newspapers,  like 
politicians,  are  willing  to  lead,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  questions  hotly  disputed. 
Thw  prefer  a  wait-and-see  policy.  They 
prefer  to  interpret  a  problem,  rather 
than  precede  and  front  it.  There  are 
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marked  exceptions,  but  the  general 
tendency  of  newspapers  in  these  matters 
is  obvious. 

“We  have  had  a  lesson  in  the  slug¬ 
gishness  of  public  opinion  and  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  history  of  the  movement 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
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ment.  When  this  began  in  1921  it  was 
received  by  public  opinion  and  the  press 
generally  with  what  was  in  part  con¬ 
tempt,  derision  and  sarcasm.  Now,  12 
years  later,  the  same  public  opinion  and 
journals  are  enlisted  on  the  other  side 
and  are  not  backward  in  saying  they 
led  the  movement  that  brought  the 
change. 

“We  shall  see  precisely  the  same 
situation  in  regard  to  war  debts  in  the 
next  few  months.  Public  opinion  and  the 
press  are  incredibly  stupid,  measured 
by  American  interests,  in  dealing  with 
this  question.  The  stupidity  of  their 
attitude  is  just  now  dawning  on  them. 
In  three  more  months  the  current  will 
be  running  violently  the  other  way,  and 
those  who  are  on  one  side  now  will  say 
they  have  been  on  the  other.” 

“Our  great  American  weakness  in 
newspapers,”  Dr.  Butler  said,  “is  the 
‘canned’  editorial.  It  is  written  by  some 
one  with  a  modest  knowledge  in  a  form 
to  make  it  palatable  to  groups.  I  find 
it  distinctly  a  bore.  Of  course  the 
economic  argument  for  the  ‘canned’  edi¬ 
torial  is  considerable,  but  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  refuted  by  an  argument  for  a 
higher  type  of  journalism. 

“The  individualistic  editorial  writer 
has  disappeared,  which  is  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune.  With  all  his  limitations  he  had 
a  ^rsonality  and  a  point  of  view  for 
which  readers  could  make  allowances. 
Godkin,  Dana  and  Greeley  exercised  an 
influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
circulation  of  their  newspapers  because 
of  their  sincerity,  vigor  and  personality. 
It  made  no  difference  whether  readers 
agreed  with  them;  they  were  interest¬ 
ing  and  people  liked  to  read  what  they 
wrote.” 

This  “personal”  type  of  journalism 
in  interpreting  international  events 
would  also  improve  the  status  of  the 
newspaper.  Dr.  Butler  believes.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  letters  George  W.  Smalley 
wrote  from  London  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  about  60  years  ago. 

“The  young  Americans  of  my  school 
days,”  he  said,  “looked  forward  eagerly 
for  these  and  got  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  English  life,  literature,  sports 
and  politics  out  of  them. 

“There  has  been  no  similar  catholic 
and  steady  interpretation  of  a  foreign 
country  in  the  American  press  since 
Smalley’s  time.  What  we  need  is  an¬ 


other  Smalley  for  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
cabled  news  performs  an  important 
function,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  but  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  a  calm,  reasoned,  well-informed 
interpretation  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
a  people.” 

The  coverage  of  affairs  by  the  large 
press  associations  was  characterized  by 
Dr.  Butler  as  “accurate  and  full,”  and 
he  believes  American  newspapers  give 
a  greater  amount  of  space  to  interna¬ 
tional  happenings  than  do  foreign 
papers.  However,  in  Dr.  Butler’s 
opinion,  the  press  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Austria  and  other  countries,  performs 
an  important  international  service  in 
their  interpretive  handling  of  events  of 
world-wide  importance. 

“These  newspapers,”  Dr.  Butler  said, 
“have  a  different  service,  which  is  very 
good,  but  it  is  not  what  we  would  call 
news.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
printed  after  a  big  event,  carefully  in¬ 
terpreted  and  generally  signed.  In  this 
manner  more  American  news  appears  in 
foreign  newspapers  than  we  realize.” 

The  disparity  in  the  amount  of 
foreign  news  printed  in  United  States 
papers  and  that  printed  in  European 
papers  is  due.  Dr.  Butler  said,  to  the 
fact  that  this  country,  being  an  out¬ 
growth  of  Europe,  has  many  links  there, 
making  a  complete  coverage  essential, 
and  that  the  cost  of  cabling  news  to 
Europe  in  the  same  volume  as  received 
here  would  be  prohibitive  for  European 
papers. 

The  place  of  the  editor  in  a  small 
town  is  held  to  be  highly  important  by 
Dr.  Butler.  He  said: 

“Probably  the  average  American  citi¬ 
zen  reads  but  a  single  newspaper.  This 
of  course  is  a  newspaper  that  gives 
news  of  his  locality  and  records  and 
reflects  local  happenings  and  interests. 
The  reader’s  education  in  citizenship 
depends  almost  entirely  on  one  news¬ 
paper  for  glimpses  into  a  larger  and 
more  important  world  than  that  in 
which  he  lives. 

“It  is  here  that  the  newspaper  in  the 
small  town  and  the  weekly  have  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  bear.  The  newspaper 
may  be  the  only  point  of  contact  its 
readers  have  with  the  larger  world.  It 
owes  them  a  systematic,  well-informed 
introduction  to  that  world.” 

Dr.  Butler,  who  will  celebrate  his 
71st  birthday  next  April,  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  world’s  most 
astute  and  vigorous  commentators  on 
national  and  international  affairs.  He 
probably  holds  more  university  de^ees 
here  and  abroad  than  any  other  living 
person,  and  both  the  scholar  in  his  study 
and  the  scrambling  politician  listen  to 
his  voice  with  the  greatest  respect.  His 
scholarly  achievements  have  been  tinc¬ 
tured  all  his  life  with  a  love  for  and  a 
keen  comprehension  of  politics.  He  has 
always  been  a  liberal,  and  at  times  when 
his  liberal  viewpoint  was  not  at  all 
popular.  When  he  denounced  prohibi¬ 
tion  years  ago  he  was  the  target  for 
caustic  criticism.  In  1920  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  His 
fame  is  widespread  and  innumerable 
honors  have  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

He  has  been  constantly  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  since  he  became  president  of 
Columbia  in  1902.  His  vigor  and  in¬ 
sight  still  continue  in  the  public  interest. 
Recently  he  testified  before  the  Hof- 
stadter  legislative  committee  for  in¬ 
vestigating  New  York  City  government, 
giving  his  views  as  to  charter  changes 
that  would  benefit  the  city.  On  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  his  report  as  president  of 
Columbia  University  to  the  trustees  was 
so  universal  in  scope,  and  touched  on 
so  many  problems  of  the  present,  that 
it  received  a  big  play  in  newspapers 
everywhere. 


Editor  &  Publisher  interviewed  Dr. 
Butler  in  his  office  in  the  Library  build¬ 
ing  at  Columbia.  His  office  is  large, 
carpeted,  and  lined  with  books.  He 
glanced  over  the  list  of  questions  that 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  said: 
“Some  of  these  would  require  study, 
and  I  don’t  have  the  time  now.”  He 
looked  at  them  again,  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  then  started  talking.  In  a 
few  moments  he  was  on  his  feet  walk¬ 
ing  rapidly  about  the  room  as  he  talk^ 
He  talked  rather  slowly,  but  without 
stopping  for  a  word  or  idea  for  half  an 
hour.  When  the  time  was  up  the  in¬ 
terview  was  ended  abruptly,  and  Dr. 
Butler  prepared  for  another  caller. 

GROUP  OF  4  CONTROLS 
VILLARD’S  NATION 

Liberal  Editor  Turn*  Over  Weekly 

to  Emeat  Gruening  and  Three 
Others — Oliphant  Heads 
Portland  News 

Complete  financial  and  editorial  con¬ 
trol  of  The  Nation,  liberal  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  for  many  years  by 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  pass^  this 
vveek  to  Ernest  Gruening,  Henry  Haz- 
litt,  Fred  Kirchwey  and  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  all  of  whom  have  been  either 
staff  members  or  contributing  editors 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  Villard  remains  as  publisher  and 
contributing  editor.  In  its  announce¬ 
ment  The  Nation  said  “the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  journal  will  remain 
unaltered.” 

Mr.  Villard  has  been  associated  with 
The  Nation  35  years.  In  freeing  him¬ 
self  of  the  detailed  tasks  of  the  editor¬ 
ship,  he  intends  to  devote  additional 
time  to  speaking  over  the  radio,  to 
lecturing  and  to  literary  work.  His 
new  book,  “The  German  Phoenix,”  will 
appear  Jan.  5. 

Mr.  Gruening  is  retiring  as  editor 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Evening  News, 
which  he  founded  in  1927,  effective 
Jan.  1,  retaining  the  title  of  contribut¬ 
ing  editor.  Harold  Duncan  Oliphant, 
Mr.  Gruening’s  assistant  on  the  News 
for  two  years,  will  become  editor. 

PARIS  GROUP  BARS  WOMEN 

Anglo-American  Press  Assn.  Amends 
Its  Constitution 

Anglo-American  Press  Club  of  Paris 
formally  excluded  women  from  mem¬ 
bership  by  an  amendment  to  its  consti¬ 
tution  voted  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting. 

David  Scott,  of  the  London  Times, 
first  vice-president,  was  unanimously 
elected  president,  succeeding  Ralph 
Heinzen,  of  United  Press. 

Other  officers  elected  were :  first  vice- 
president,  Leland  Stowe,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  second  vice-president, 
Richard  McMillan,  British  United 
Press.  G.  Langelaan,  Associated  Press, 
and  Dermot  MacDermot,  Cardiff  West¬ 
ern  Mail,  were  re-elected  respectively, 
treasurer  and  secretary. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
were  elected  as  follows :  American,  Eric 
E.  Hawkins,  New  York  Herald;  Ralph 
J.  Frantz,  Chicago  Tribune,  Bertram  J. 
Perkins,  Fairchild  Publications;  V/il- 
liam  P,  Carney,  New  York  Times. 
British:  C.  J.  Martin,  London  Daily 
Mail;  Jack  Sandford,  London  Daily 
Herald:  Nicolas  R.  Bodington,  London 
Daily  Express,  and  W.  Walter  Crotch, 
International  Press  Bureau. 

BARRETT  SELLS  INTEREST 

Lon  S.  Landers,  vice-president  of  the 
Matrix  Contrast  Corporation,  New 
York,  and  C.  Yewdall,  secretary- 
treasurer,  have  purchased  the  interest 
of  R.  J.  Barrett,  president  of  the  firm, 
who  has  resigned  effective  Jan.  3.  Mr. 
Landers  will  become  president. 
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RADIO  WAVE  LENGTHS  ON  PROGRAM 
OF  MEXICO  PARLEY  IN  JUNE 


Vanguard  of  Delegation  to  Madrid  Radio-Telegraph  Con¬ 
ference  Arrives  in  Washington — U.  S.  Frequencies 
Practically  Unchanged  at  This  Stage 


By  A.  G. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Dec.  2»- 
The  arrival  of  the  liner  Man¬ 
hattan  last  Thursday,  brought  to  New 
York  the  vanguard  of  the  United  States 
delegation  from  the  recent  radio-tele¬ 
graph  parley  at  Madrid,  and  within  an 
hour  of  landing.  Judge  Sykes  and  his 
party  of  technical  experts  had  left  for 
Washington  to  report  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  with  the  new  treaty  of  the 
international  telecommunications  con¬ 
vention. 

Thus  ended  the  first  episode  in  the 
four-months  battle  to  defend  the  Ameri¬ 
can  radio  wave  lengths  from  foreign 
and  commercial  broadcasting  encroach¬ 
ments,  and  to  protect  the  interests  of 
American  business  firms  in  regard  to 
code  cable  matters.  For  the  moment, 
the  effort  to  maintain  control  of  the 
valuable  frequencies  assigned  to  the 
United  States  at  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  in  1927,  has  resulted  in  a  draw 
which  is  stated  to  give  us  practically  the 
same  results  as  when  we  entered  the 
conference. 

The  war  to  defend  the  code  cables, 
whm  29  forei^  governments  voted 
against  the  United  States  to  abolish 
the  ten-letter  code,  and  which  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  final  adoption  of  the  five- 
word  minimum  words  in  a  cable,  was  a 
major  victory  for  the  European  admin¬ 
istrations.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this 
curb  on  American  business  has  already 
been  described  in  previous  issues  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  If  nothing  more 
has  been  accomplished  by  this  drive  by 
foreign  nations,  allied  with  certain  com¬ 
munication  companies,  than  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  American  importers  and 
exporters  to  this  problem,  it  may  be 
worth  the  price  of  losing  the  ten-letter 
code. 

Probably  the  most  important  matter 
on  the  agenda  of  the  recent  conference 
was  the  problem  of  combining  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Union  with  the  radio  conventions. 
The  last  great  treaty  was  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1875,  when  the  telegraph 
was  of  major  importance  in  world  af¬ 
fairs.  Such  a  convention  is  equivalent 
to  a  constitution,  and  for  some  yrars 
past  it  has  been  proposed  by  various 
nations  that  there  should  be  a  merger 
of  radio  and  telegraphs,  in  order  to 
simplify  the  problems  of  both.  The 
United  States  has  hitherto  opposed  the 
suggestion  that  we  should  join  such  a 
combinatioit,  and  at  Washington,  in 
1927,  the  American  delegation  refused 
to  enter  the  Telegraph  Union  as  it  was 
felt  that  the  communication  companies 
should  work  out  their  own  problems. 

Eighty-seven  nations  have  now  signed 
the  proposals  of  the  new  amalgamation 
which  replaces  the  old  Telegraph  Union, 
and  which  will  now  be  known  as  the 
International  Union  of  the  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Union  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 
The  United  States,  however,  signed  only 
the  joint  convention  and  radio  regula¬ 
tion,  and  declined  to  sign  either  the 
tele^one  or  telegraph  regulations. 
While  the  main  convention  comprises 
rules  and  articles  lifted  almost  bodily 
from  the  previous  articles  of  the  former 
set  of  rules,  with  all  questionable  items 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  convention  will  endure  for 
another  50  years  as  did  the  one  signed 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  radio  regula¬ 
tions  are.  however,  subject  to  clunge 
every  five  years,  and  the  Madrid  Con¬ 
ference  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Rftryptian  government  to  meet  in 
1937  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  for  their  next 
parley. 

In  June,  1933,  Europe  is  to  hold  a 
regional  conference  to  come  to  certain 
local  understandings  in  regard  to  wave 
lengths  affecting  their  particular  areas. 
Prior  to  that,  tfie  North  American  re¬ 
gional  conference  is  to  be  held  at  Mexico 
City,  when  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
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the  United  States  will  come  to  grips 
over  the  proposal  advanced  by  the 
American  delegation  to  distribute  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  frequencies  now  assigned  to 
our  marine  bands,  to  such  countries. 

If  this  plan  succeeds  at  Mexico,  as 
it  very  nearly  succeeded  at  Madrid,  the 
American  listener  over  the  radio  will 
soon  find  that  the  cost  of  this  gift  of  the 
mobile  bands  to  other  North  American 
nations,  and  the  opening  up  of  such 
channels  to  broadcasting,  will  mean  an 
inevitable  realignment  of  broadcasting 
frequencies  that  will  cost  this  nation 
millions  of  dollars  for  new  radio  sets, 
both  in  private  and  in  public  use. 

Barely  three  months  will  elapse  before 
the  proposed  regional  conference  in 
Mexico.  If  it  is  necessary  to  hand  over 
an  assignment  of  radio  wave  lengths 
to  other  nations  on  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  a  satisfactory  solution 
should  include  a  selection  of  the  present 
allocation  of  channels  now  devoted  to 
radio  advertising  by  the  broadcasting 
companies.  Safety  of  life  at  sea  should 
be  a  matter  of  national  pride,  and  such 
channels  now  devoted  to  these  ser%’ices 
should  be  immune  from  the  loss  of  the 
110  kilocycles  suggested  from  these  vital 
bands. 

The  matter  of  censorship  of  telegrams 
should  also  continue  to  receive  vigorous 
attention,  as  well  as  the  possibility  that 
the  minimum  rate  on  code  cables  will 
be  revived  for  the  benefit  of  users  of 
cable  between  Latin  American  countries 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that 
not  even  our  own  officials  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  radio  and  cable  matters  are  yet 
able  to  understand  many  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  included  in  this  new  treaty  of  the 
Telecommunications  Union  and  its  addi¬ 
tional  protocol  on  radio,  and  months  of 
study  will  be  required  to  permit  them 
to  realize  to  w’hat  extent  this  nation 
may  be  obligated  in  the  future,  under 
some  of  the  articles. 

The  statement  yesterday  of  Judge 
Eugene  Sykes,  when  interviewed  in  his 
office  in  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
to  the  effect  that  the  change  on  the 
broadcast  bands  would  “certainly  cause 
a  great  change  in  the  present  radio  sets 
used  by  listeners  and  means  the  scrap¬ 
ping  of  our  present  sets”  is  more  than 
significant.  It  is  apparently  only  a  step 
to  such  a  change,  involving  as  it  does, 
millions  of  dollars  of  loss  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  buying  public.  And  according  to  the 
famous  new  Article  5.  herewith  ap¬ 
pended.  full  authority  will  cover  such 
action. 

Here  is  .Article  5,  of  the  new  Madrid 
radio  regulations: 

“Par.  1.  The  administrations  of  the 
contracting  companies  may  assign  any 
frequency  and  any  type  of  wave  to  any 
radio  station  within  their  jurisdiction 
upon  the  sole  condition  that  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  any  service  of  another 
country  will  result  therefrom.” 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  a  great  deal 
more  will  be  heard  in  future  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  article,  as  well  as  of  the  results 
upon  American  business  if  the  sweeping 
promises  of  the  American  delegation  at 
Madrid  as  regards  the  wave  lengths  to 
be  handed  over  to  other  nations  in 
April  are  carried  out  according  to 
schedule. 


ADVERTISING  BAN  ON 
BEER  OVERLOOKED 


Editor  &  Publisher  Inquiry  Revesb 
No  One  Has  Appeared  at  Hear¬ 
ings  to  Ask  for  Change  in 
Publicity  Restriction 


M.  Mathieu,  reporter  and  photographer 
of  Le  Matin,  Paris,  who  was  recently 
awarded,  with  Gerville  Reach,  the  Prix 
Gringoire  for  his  serial  “The  Salt  Hell,” 
depicting  life  at  a  Sahara  salt  mine  and 
judged  the  hest  newspaper  serial  of 
the  year. 


REPORT  DUE  NEXT  MARCH 


Reorganized  Canada  Power  &  Paper 
Firm  Watched  By  Industry 

(Special  to  Koitok  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Dec.  28 — It  will  be  several 
months  yet  before  Consolidated  Paper 
Corporation,  as  successor  to  Canada 
Power  &  Paper  Corporation,  issues  its 
first  annual  report.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  fiscal  year  of  Consolidated 
Paper  will  begin  on  April  1  and  end  on 
March  31.  The  end  of  the  first  fiscal 
year,  therefore,  will  be  March  31,  1933, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  results 
of  operations  will  be  made  known  to 
security  holders  about  May  of  next 
year. 

Inquiries  indicate  that  a  very  high 
percentage  of  exchange  has  been  made 
of  the  various  securities  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Canada  Power  &  Paper 
Corporation,  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
for  income  bonds,  and  the  debentures 
and  preferred  and  common  stocks  for 
new  common  stock  of  the  successor 
company.  So  far  as  the  results  of  oper¬ 
ations  are  concerned  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  these  naturally  will  be  very 
disappointing  under  existing  conditions 
in  the  industry. 


SUN  CLUB  HAS  PARTY 

Annual  Christmas  party  of  the  Sun 
Club,  employe  organization  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  was  held  Dec.  24,  in  the 
club  room  in  the  Sun  Building,  280 
Broadway.  Ward  Duane  of  the  local 
advertising  staff  impersonated  Santa 
Claus  and  presented  the  girls  with  vanity 
cases  and  the  men  with  cigars.  Enter¬ 
tainment  was  provided  by  eight  stars 
from  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  Paul  Whiteman’s  orchestra  and 
WOR.  Moe  D.  Entler  of  the  Sun’s 
radio  department  arranged  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  Bond  Killmer  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  and  his  orchestra  fur¬ 
nished  music  for  dancing. 


NEW  LUCKY  STRIKE  POSTER 

Lucky  Strike  cigarettes,  which  re¬ 
turned  to  the  billboards  this  year,  in 
April,  June,  and  August,  will  start  1933 
with  a  24-sheet  poster  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  noted  illustrator,  to 
be  shown  in  18,000  towns  during  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  painting,  bearing  Christy’s 
signature,  shows  a  couple  in  evening 
dress,  with  coffee  and  cigarettes.  The 
poster  was  arranged  by  Bromiley-Ross, 
Inc.,  New  York. 


GIVEN  LIFE  SENTENCE 

Glenn  L.  Shannon,  44,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staffs  of  Toledo  and  San¬ 
dusky,  O..  newspapers,  was  sentenced 
to  life  in  the  state  prison  at  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.,  last  week  on  a  fourth  offense 
forgery  charge. 


GAVE  FOOD  TO  NEEDY 

“Big  Six”  Post  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  composed  of  newspaper¬ 
men  and  printers  distributed  100  Christ¬ 
mas  baskets  of  food  to  the  poor  at  its 
club  rooms  last  week  in  New  York. 


By  George  H.  Manning 
(Washington  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Dec.  29. — Newspaper! 
apparently  have  been  caught  napping  on 
a  question  of  vital  importance  from  an 
advertising  revenue  standpoint,  namely 
will  newspapers  be  permitted  to  accept 
beer  advertising  if  the  beer  bill  now 
before  Congress  becomes  law  and  sale 
of  beer  is  legalized? 

The  National  Prohibition  Act  pro¬ 
hibits  absolutely  the  advertisement  of 
liquor  “anywhere,  or  by  any  means  or 
method.” 

Yet  no  appearance  was  made  in  Ik- 
half  of  newspapers  while  the  bill  wai 
being  considered  by  the  House  Wayi 
and  Means  Committee  and,  so  far  as 
can  be  learned,  the  question  was  not 
considered  by  the  committee  when  it 
was  drafting  the  bill.  The  matter  seam 
to  have  been  generally  overlooked  in 
the  rush  to  legalize  beer,  though  it  is  a 
matter  of  highest  importance  to  the 
business  office. 

Only  one  person  has  been  found  on 
Capitol  Hill  by  Editor  &  Publishb 
who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
beer  bill  who  has  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  advertising.  That  is 
Senator  John  J.  Blaine,  Republican, 
Wisconsin,  who  believes  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  of  beer,  ale,  and  porter  will 
not  be  prohibited  if  the  Collier  Bill 
becomes  law. 

"I  have  not  given  this  question  any 
study,”  said  Senator  Blaine,  “but  it  has 
occurred  to  me.  My  first  impression  is 
that  newspapers  are  protect^  because 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  declare  bea, 
ale,  and  porter  non-intoxicating,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  non-intoxicants  is  not  un¬ 
lawful  now. 

“I  would  not  want  this  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  final  and  definite  opinion 
rather  one  of  the  curbstone  variety,  for 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go  into 
this  phase  of  the  matter,  having  been 
busy  on  other  questions  involved.” 

Senator  George  W.  Norris,  Republi 
can,  Nebraska,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  now  is  con^ 
sidering  the  bill,  said  the  advertising 
question  had  never  occurred  to  him  anc 
he  had  not  heard  it  discussed  or  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  way. 

Of  course,  such  a  question  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  to  be  interpret^  by 
the  courts,”  said  Mr.  Norris,  “and  1 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  courts  deter¬ 
mine  that  newspapers  cannot  accept 
beer  advertising.  Congress  will  reme^ 
the  situation.” 

Senator  Norris  said  no  represent!' 
tions  had  been  made  to  him  by  newS' 
paper  representatives  in  connection  with 
the  advertising  situation  as  it  might  be 
affected  by  the  bill.  He  declared,  hoW' 
ever,  that  his  committee  would  be  glad 
to  consider  any  such  representations 
which  might  be  made  before  it  reports 
the  bill  to  the  Senate.  He  has  called 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  for  next 
Monday  to  consider  the  measure,  lack  of 
a  quorum  having  prevented  a  meeting 
so  far. 

Because  no  one,  apparently,  except 
Senator  Blaine,  has  given  any  thought 
to  the  advertising  question,  it  was  difiS- 
cult  to  find  competent  legal  authoritio 
on  Capitol  Hill  who  were  willing  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  for  publication. 

Offhand  opinions  were  given  by  sCT' 
eral,  however,  indicating  their  belief 
that  the  Collier  Bill,  as  it  stands,  will 
permit  advertising  of  beer  because  it 
aims  to  legalize  the  sale  of  beer  by 
specifically  declaring  it  to  be  outside  the 
definition  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

There  is  a  general  belief  here  that  if 
the  bill  becomes  law — and  there  is  r«' 
son  to  doubt  that  it  will  at  this  session 
of  Congress — it  will  be  immediakely 
challenged  in  the  courts  by  drjr  of' 
ganizations  and  will  be  tied  up  until  the 
Supreme  Court  passes  on  its  constitu¬ 
tionality. 
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AWARDS  FOR  1932  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 


Twenty- four  Prizes  Offered  By  Editor  &  Publisher  For  Best  Work,  As  Determined  By  Jury 
of  Advertising  Leaders — Entries  Close  Feb.  28,  Awards  To  Be  Made  After  March  15 


JURY  including  many  of  the  best-  2.  For  the  best  all-around  promotion  analyzing  some  specific  phase  of  the  Benham  and  McMahon.  Col.  Robert  R 


A  JUKI  including  many  ot  the  best- 
known  names  in  retail  and  national 
jdvertising  will  pass  upon  1932  promo¬ 
tion  material  submitted  by  newspapers 
ior  the  second  annual  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  Newspaper  Promotion  Awards. 

Material  eligible  for  consideration 
must  have  been  used  during  the  calendar 
year  1932  and  must  be  received  at 
Editor  &  Publisher  office,  1700  Times 
Building,  New  York,  on  or  before 
February  28,  1933.  Announcement  of 
the  awards  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  March  IS. 

Judges  who  will  determine  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  24  awards  have  been  se¬ 
lected  from  leaders  of  national  repute 
in  advertising.  Those  who  have  accepted 
places  on  the  jury  to  date  are: 

tVilfred  W.  Fry,  president  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  H.  Appel,  advertising  director 
of  John  Wanamaker,  New  York. 

William  H.  Johns,  president  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
Kew  York. 

Stuart  Peabody,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers 
and  manager  of  sales  and  distribution 
analysis.  The  Borden  Company,  New 
York. 

Frank  Presbrey,  chairman,  Frank 
Presbrey  Company,  New  York. 

Frank  W.  Harwood,  vice-president  of 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Sheldon  R.  Coons,  vice-president  of 
Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc.,  New  York. 

One  more  judge  is  to  be  selected  and 
these  eight  will  serve  with  James  W. 
Brown,  president  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher,  in  passing  upon  the  entries  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  competing  newspapers. 

Conditions  of  the  contest  are  substan¬ 
tially  unchanged  from  those  governing 
the  1931  awards.  Officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Promotion  Managers’  Organiza¬ 
tion,  after  full  and  careful  consideration, 
have  suggested  some  changes  from  the 
previous  year’s  program  and  have  ap¬ 
proved  others,  and  the  list  below  stands 
as  the  best  adapted  to  1932  newspaper 
promotion  conditions. 

The  guiding  idea  of  all  concerned  has 
been  to  produce  as  wide  an  interest  as 
possible  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  with  emphasis  on  campaigns 
embodying  a  definite  plan  of  presenting 
the  newspaper  and  its  market  to  readers 
and  advertisers.  Entries  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  from  all  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  regardless  of 
their  size  or  volume  of  advertising. 
While  there  are  no  rigid  rules  as  to 
mounting  or  otherwise  displaying  entered 
material,  it  is  obvious  that  advertise¬ 
ments  or  folders  simply  mounted  upon 
a  firm  backing  and  properly  labeled  as 
to  the  class  for  which  they  are  cmtered 
will  be  more  easily  handled  and  judged 
than  would  a  collection  of  loose  pages. 
Uniformity  of  mounting  and  labeling  all 
the  entries  of  a  single  newspaper  was 
also  found  helpful  to  the  judges  in  the 
1931  contest.  As  a  word  of  caution,  it 
might  be  added  that  the  1931  jury  was 
unfavorably  impressed  with  some  en¬ 
tries,  the  elaborate  mounting  of  which 
distracted  attention  from  the  form  and 
text  of  the  advertising  itself. 

Awards  will  be  made  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups  of  promotion: 

1.  The  best  all-around  promotion 
work  conducted  during  the  year  1932, 
including  all  phases  of  promotion— cir¬ 
culation,  advertising,  direct  mail,  re¬ 
search,  etc.  The  determining  factors 
will  be:  The  extent  of  the  campaign, 
attractiveness  of  layouts,  and  art  work, 
and  the  value  of  the  copy.  The  winner 
of  the  first  prize  will  receive  an  in¬ 
scribed  silver  cup  and  plaque.  The 
plaque  will  remain  in  permanent  posses¬ 
sion.  The  cup  will  be  held  for  one  year 
and  passed  to  the  winner  of  the  next 
award.  A  newspaper  winning  the  cup 
for  three  years  will  win  permanent  pos¬ 
session.  The  second  prize  will  be  a 
certificate  of  honorable  mention. 


work  under  the  auspices  of  a  territorial  market  or  the  newspaper 


McCormick,  Tribune  publisher,  will  be 


association  or  of  a  group  of  newspapers  Entries  should  be  carefully  packed  to  the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  ban- 
under  common  ownership,  the  determin-  prevent  damage  in  transit  and  should  quest  Thursday  evening, 
ing  factors  to  be  as  above  stated.  Two  be  addressed:  _ _  _  rr>w->n - 


Wilfred  W.  Frt  Frank  Presbrey 


certificates  will  be  awarded,  one  for  first 
prize,  and  one  for  honorable  mention. 

3.  For  each  of 'the  following  divisions 
there  will  be  certificates  for  first  and 
second  places.  The  determining  factor 
in  each  case  will  be  the  value  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising— <opy,  layout  and  art  work  all 
being  considered.  In  order  to  be  eligible, 
the  advertisements  or  printed  matter 
within  each  group  must  have  been 
actually  published  during  1932. 


Advertisements  for  Circulation 
I.  The  most  valuable  single  adver¬ 
tisement  for  circulation  purposes.  This 
may  refer  to  one  feature  or  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper,  or  it  may  refer 
to  the  entire  newspaper. 

II.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of 
three  or  more  advertisements  for  circu¬ 
lation  purposes.  This  may  refer  to  any 
one  feature  or  one  department,  or  it  may 
refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 


ASSOCIATES  HONOR 
RALPH  BLUMENFELD 


‘Working  Harder  Than  Ever  Be¬ 
fore,”  Retired  London  Editor 
Say*  in  Response  To 
Felicitations 


F.  W.  Harwood  William  H.  Johns 


Joseph  H.  Appel  James  W.  Brown 


Stuart  Peabody  Sheldon  R.  Coons 


Newspaper  Promotion  Contest, 

Editor  &  Publisher  Company, 

1700  Times  Building, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Entries  postmarked  after  midnight. 
February  28,  will  not  be  considered  by 
the  judges. 


STATION  MUST  QUIT  AIR 


Advertisements  for  Advertising 
I.  The  most  valuable  single  adver¬ 
tisement  directed  to  advertisers  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers.  This  may  refer 
to  one  feature  or  one  department  of  a 
newspaper,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  entire 
newspaper. 

II.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of 
three  or  more  advertisements  addressed 
to  advertisers  and  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers.  This  may  refer  to  one  feature 
or  one  department  of  a  newspaper,  or  it 
may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

Trade  Paper  Advertising 
I.  The  most  valuable  single  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  in  trade  papers. 

II.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of 
three  or  more  advertisements  appearing 
in  trade  papers. 

Direct  Mail  Advertising 
I.  The  most  valuable  single  mailing 
piece  directed  to  advertisers. 

II.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of 
three  or  more  mailing  pieces  directed 
to  advertisers. 

Mailing  pieces  may  include  folders, 
leaflets,  books,  booklets,  letters — any¬ 
thing  that  is  sent  through  the  mails. 
Data  Books — Research  Studies 
I.  The  most  valuable  data  book  pre¬ 
senting  a  general  analysis  of  the  market 
and  the  newspaper. 

II.  The  most  valuable  research  study. 


Radio  Commission  Refuses  To  Re¬ 
new  License  of  WERE,  Erie,  Pa. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  28. — Radio 
Station  WERE,  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
must  go  off  the  air  Jan.  1. 

Reversing  the  recommendations  of 
Chief  Examiner  Ellis  A.  Yost,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission  has  denied  the 
station’s  application  for  a  modification 
and  renewal  of  its  license  and  for  a  per¬ 
mit  to  install  new  transmitting  equipment. 

“The  transmitting  equipment  now 
employed  at  Station  WERE  is  obsolete 
and  incapable  of  efficient  operation,”  the 
commission  found,  “and  the  applicant 
corporation  does  not  possess  sufficient 
financial  resources  to  insure  either  the 
installation  of  modern  equipment  or  the 
future  operation  of  this  station  in  a 
proper  and  acceptable  manner.” 

The  station  now  operates  on  1,420 
kilocycles  with  100  watts  power  and  un¬ 
limited  time.  It  has  been  on  the  air 
since  1928,  and  the  commission  admitted 
the  quality  of  its  program  service  is 
fairly  good. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

London,  Dec.  16— London  District 
of  the  British  Institute  of  Journalists 
entertained  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld  at 
luncheon  in  London  on  his  retirement 
from  the  position  of  editor-in-chief  of 
the  London  Daily  Express.  Mr.  Blumen¬ 
feld  is  a  past-president  of  the  Institute. 
Tom  Clarke,  editor  of  the  News- 
Chronicle  and  H.  A.  Taylor,  chairman 
of  Newspaper  Features,  who  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  of  the  Institute 
during  Mr.  Blumenfeld’s  presidency, 
proposed  the  health  of  their  guest. 

Valentine  Williams  sent  a  congrat¬ 
ulatory  cable  from  New  York. 

He  has  worked  harder  since  his  re¬ 
tirement  than  ever  before  in  his  life, 
Mr.  Blumenfeld  asserted  in  his  response. 
He  was  devoting  himself  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Newspaper  Makers  (of  which 
he  is  Master),  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  founding  which  was  to  help  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  journalistic  profession  who 
had  fallen  by  the  way.  “I  am  not  leav¬ 
ing  Fleet  street,”  Mr.  Blumenfeld  as¬ 
serted,  “and  I  propose  never  to  leave 
‘the  Street’  until  our  friend  and  chap¬ 
lain  (the  Rev.  A.  Taylor,  vicar  of  St. 
Bride’s  Church,  Fleet  street’s  church) 
puts_  his  blue  pencil  through  my  name.” 

Sir  Alfred  Watson,  editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Statesman,  who  also  paid 
tribute  to  Mr.  Blumenfeld,  was  con¬ 
gratulated  by  the  chairman,  R.  E.  Love¬ 
less,  of  the  Yorkshire  Post  London 
staff,_  on  his  double  escape  from  assas¬ 
sins  in  India.  Sir  Alfred  said,  in  re¬ 
ply,  that  his  mental  attitude  towards 
the  recent  happenings  in  India  was  very 
much  that  of  the  American  rewrite  man 
who.  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  news, 
put  up  a  heading  “Watson  Shot  Again” 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  It  was  revealed 
that  Mr.  Blumenfeld  had  established  a 
private  fund  to  help  unemployed  jour¬ 
nalists. 


TRIBUNE  CONVENTION  OPENS 


Col.  McCormick  to  Address  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  Banquet 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Dec.  27. — The  2Sth  semi¬ 
annual  convention  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  advertising  department  opened 
here  today  at  the  Palmer  House.  De¬ 
partmental  meetings  were  held  today, 
with  D.  F.  McMahon  and  W.  R.  Blend 
presiding.  On  Wednesday  C.  S.  Ben¬ 
ham  will  preside  at  a  special  meeting. 

W.  E.  Donahue,  advertising  manager, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  general  session  of  all  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  department  members.  Speakers 
will  include  W.  J.  Byrnes,  promotion 
manager;  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  business 
manager;  C.  M.  Campbell,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  and  Messrs.  Bleno, 


BUYING  RUSH  IN  CHICAGO 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Dec.  27. — A  record  last- 
minute  rush  of  holiday  buying  was  ex¬ 
perienced  by  local  department  stores 
last  week.  Throngs  of  belated  Christ¬ 
mas  shoppers  jammed  the  stores  and 
surged  through  the  Loop,  despite  rainy 
weather.  Trade  officials  stated  that  the 
rush  was  greater  than  any  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  last  IS  years,  according 
to  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Until  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week,  the  volume  and  dollar  value  of 
purchases  was  still  30  per  cent  below 
the  averages  for  the  like  period  last 
year,  but  the  unexpected  rush  at  the 
last  reduced  the  difference. 


W.  A.  CARNS  HONORED 

William  A.  Cams,  superintendent  of 
the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  gold  watch  Christmas  by 
Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  Mr.  Cams’  22  years  of 
continuous  service.  Mr.  Cams  is  a 
member  of  the  newspaper’s  executive 
committee. 


MRS.  SIMS  JOINS  AGENCY 

Mrs.  John  Clark  Sims  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  the  Redfield- 
Coupe  Advertising  Agency  as  account 
executive.  Mrs.  Sims  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
Bonwit  Teller. 
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NORMAN  MACK,  BUFFALO  PUBLISHER 
AND  POLITICAL  POWER,  DIES 

Was  at  Helm  of  Influential  Times  for  Nearly  50  Years  Until 
Paper  Was  Sold  to  Scripps-Howard — Prominent 
in  Democratic  Councils  for  40  Years 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  Zg-Noman 
E.  Mack,  74,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  Times  for  nearly  half  a 


Norman  E.  Mack 


century,  died  Monday  in  his  home  here 
following  a  short  illness.  For  40  years 
he  had  been  a  power  in  Democratic 
councils,  both  state  and  national. 

Mr.  Mack  was  the  last  of  three 
famous  Buffalo  publishers  of  the  last 
generation,  all  of  whom  have  now  passed 
away.  The  others,  Edward  H.  Butler, 
founder  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
and  William  J.  Conners,  who  established 
the  Buffalo  Courier,  have  been  succeeded 
by  their  sons,  who  are  now  the  present 
executive  heads  of  these  newspapers. 
At  the  Times  Stuart  Welch,  son-in-law 
of  ^^r.  Mack,  carries  on  in  a  major 
executive  capacity. 

Mr.  Mack  was  born  in  West  Wil¬ 
liam,  Ont.,  July  24,  1858.  He  left  school 
at  an  early  age  to  become  a  news  butcher 
on  American  railroads.  As  a  very 
young  man  he  founded  the  Chautauqm 
Lake  Gazette  in  Jamestown,  X.  Y.,  in 
1878.  A  year  later  he  sold  the  news¬ 
paper  for  $2,500,  taking  the  money  to 
Buffalo  with  the  intention  of  founding  a 
publication  there. 

His  lack  of  capital  proved  no  obstacle 
to  his  plan,  which  was  quickly  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  founding  of  the  Buffalo 
Sunday  Times  in  1879.  The  paper  pros¬ 
pered  and  four  years  later  a  daily  was 
established.  It  was  continued  with 
marked  success  by  Mr.  Mack  until  1928. 
when  he  dispos^  of  his  property  to 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  which 
since  have  published  the  Times.  The 
purchase  price  was  reported  to  be  about 
$6,000,000. 

From  young  manhood  Mr.  Mack  as¬ 
sumed  a  commanding  position  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  politics  in  New  York  state.  He 
is  credited  with  having  launched  the 
boom  which  was  responsible  for  Grover 
Cleveland,  who  had  ser\’ed  as  mayor  of 
Buffalo,  becoming  the  nation’s  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Buffalo  publisher  served  for 
32  years  as  Democratic  national  com¬ 
mitteeman  from  New  York.  He  re¬ 
signed  that  office  this  year  and  was 
accorded  the  unusual  honor  of  being 
made  life  member  emeritus  of  this 
organization. 

Mr.  Mack’s  influence  in  the  party 
developed  from  his  friendship  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Bryan.  Mr.  Mack  was 
the  “original  Bryan  man”  in  New  York, 
and,  despite  Bryan’s  defeat  in  1896,  Mr. 
Mack  determined  that  he  should  again 
be  nominated  in  1900,  and  his  support 
was  rewarded  by  his  election  to  the 
national  committee. 

Each  successive  defeat  of  Bryan  did 
not  deter  his  chief  lieutenant  in  his 
active  support.  It  was  only  when  Bryan 
threatentd  the  peace  of  the  party,  that 


Mr.  Mack,  always  a  regular,  chose  to 
stay  with  the  organization.  But  their 
friendship  continued  until  Bryan’s  death. 

Many  times  Mr.  Mack  was  offered 
high  honors  by  the  Democratic  party. 
President  Wilson  urged  him  to  become 
Ambassador  to  Austria,  and  on  two 
occasions  he  was  offered  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  Democratic  party 
as  senator  from  his  state.  These  and 
other  honors  he  declined,  preferring  to 
be  at  his  desk  in  the  Times  each  day. 
He  had  an  amazing  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  each  department  of  the 
newspaper,  and  often  astounded  newer 
workers  on  his  staff  by  showing  them 
just  how  editorial  or  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  might  be  solved. 

Mr.  Mack  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
introduce  features  and  comics  into  the 
newspaper.  He  also  published  a  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  one  of  the  first  in  the 
country,  to  which  other  papers  sub¬ 
scribed.  Its  circulation  at  one  time  was 
more  than  1,300,000,  but  it  was  greatly 
curtailed  during  the  war  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  newsprint. 

In  1915  Mr.  Mack  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  state  commis¬ 
sion’s  building  and  exhibit  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  exposition  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  devoting  nearly  a  year  to  this 
task. 

The  story  is  told  how  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  Mr.  Mack  took  an  all  day  train 
ride  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  to  cast 
his  vote  for  the  Democrats.  Tired 
from  the  ride  he  rushed  into  the  booth 
just  before  closing  time  and  in  his 
excitement  voted  Republican  by  mis¬ 
take.  Friends  say  that  as  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  mistake  the  polling 
booth  was  threatened  with  destruction, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  the  error. 

Mr.  Mack  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  President-elect  Roosevelt  and  would 
have  been  a  power  in  the  latter’s  ad¬ 
ministration  had  he  lived,  it  is  believed. 

The  Buffalo  publisher  helped  found 
the  Buffalo  Press  Club  in  1880  and 
was  one  of  its  first  directors.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Press  club, 
the  Buffalo  Club,  Country  Club  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  Buffalo  Athletic  Club,  National 
Democratic  Club  of  New  York,  Buf¬ 
falo  and  United  States  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  other  organizations. 

His  wife  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Norma  Mack  Metz  and  ^Irs.  Stuart 
Cary  Welch,  survive. 

Present  and  former  executives  of  the 
Times  were  the  active  pallbearers  at  the 
funeral  Wednesday  in  Trinity  Epis¬ 
copal  church.  The  body  lay  in  state 
there  for  two  hours  prior  to  the  serv¬ 
ice,  which  drew  one  of  the  largest 
throngs  of  persons  to  attend  a  funeral 
in  the  city  since  the  death  of  President 
William  McKinley. 

The  active  bearers  were  Arthur  Metz- 
ler,  Samuel  W.  Hippier,  Harry  E. 
Pocock,  M.  D.  Treble,  Samuel  S.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Jr.,  Thomas  E.  Sharp,  Albert  D. 
Clark  and  Maurice  D.  Condon.  More 
than  100  prominent  Buffalonians  formed 
the  honorary  ballbearers’  group. 

Burial  was  in  Forest  Lawn  cemetery. 

Telegrams  flooded  the  Mack  home 
following  Mr.  Mack’s  death,  including 
messages  of  condolence  from  President¬ 
elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Lieut.  Gov. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman.  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  James  K.  Gerard,  James  M. 
Cox.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Joseph  P. 
Tumulty,  Adolph  S.  Ochs.  James  A. 
Farley,  Paul  Block,  Clark  How'ell  and 
Emily*  Post. 

LEAVING  ON  WORLD  TRIP 

A.  C.  Deuel,  publisher  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  and  Gardiner 
Kline,  publisher  of  the  Amsterdam 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder,  will  sail 
from  New  York  Jan.  7  on  the  Carinthia 
on  a  four  months’  round-the-world 
cruise,  westward  via  the  Southern 
hemisphere. 


RECEIVERSHIP  AVERTED 

Amicable  settlement  has  been  reached 
by  officers  of  the  Southern  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Hot  Spring 
(Ark.)  Sentinel-Record,  and  creditors 
who  recently  filed  petition  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court,  Little  Rock,  for 
appointment  of  an  operating  receiver. 
The  announcement  said  the  newspaper 
will  be  continued  in  charge  of  the 
present  management,  officers,  directors 
and  stockholders. 


WANT  AD  WEEK  IS  SET 
FOR  JANUARY  15-21 

Association  of  Classified  Advertising 
Manager  Sponsors  Annual  Event 
in  Connection  With  Thrift 
Week — New  Users  Sought 

The  Association  of  NeVspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  National  Want  Ad  Week,  Janu¬ 
ary  15  to  21,  inclusive.  There  are  250 
newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  which  make  up  the  membership. 
During  the  week  preceding  Jan.  15  and 
also  during  National  Want  Ad  Week, 
these  newspapers  will  publish  promotion 
material. 

The  week  was  selected  because  Jan. 
17  is  Franklin’s  birthday  and  that  week 
is  usually  considered  National  Thrift 
Week.  Association  officers  thought 
there  was  no  better  way  to  practice 
thrift  than  through  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

National  Want  Ad  Week  is  destined 
to  be  an  annual  affair  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  date,  however,  will  depend 
on  the  response  received  this  year  along 
with  other  suggestions  presented  by  the 
membership 

J.  H.  Butler,  of  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  president  of  the  association  said  in 
announcing  the  week : 

“Classified  advertising  is  nationally 
recognized  as  the  most  economical  and 
quickest  route  to  the  masses.  It  is 
rendering  a  service  to  our  domestic  and 
commercial  life  which  many  persons 
haven’t  realized.  It  is  hoi^d  that  Na¬ 
tional  Want  Ad  Week  will  Incite  the 
interest  of  thousands  of  new  classified 
advertisers  and  stimulate  action  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  dropped  out  for 
a  while.” 


A.  W.  FELL  IN  ROCHESTER 


Is  Named  Business  Manager  of 
Democrat  and  Chronicle 

The  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  this  week 
announced  the  creation  of  a  new  posi¬ 
tion,  that  of  business  manager  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  and  the  appointment  of  Al¬ 
bert  W.  Fell  to  that  post. 

Mr.  Fell  is  a  native  of  northern  New 
York  and  has  been  active  in  newspaper 
work  since  1889.  For  nearly  ten  years 
he  was  general  manager  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette.  From 
1923  to  1929  he  helped  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


NAMES  RADIO  COMMITTEE 

John  F.  Rolfe,  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  radio  committee  for 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  has  announced  the  personnel 
of  his  committee  as  follows:  represent¬ 
ing  non-broadcasting  publishers.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Pape,  president  and  publisher. 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Ameriean-Re  pub¬ 
lican;  representing  broadcasting  pub¬ 
lishers.  H.  D.  Bradley,  publisher 
Bridgeport  Times-Star. 

CORRECTION 

In  the  four-page  advertisement  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  Dec.  10  listing 
newspapers  printing  color  advertise¬ 
ments,  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman  was  listed  as  being  able  to 
print  only  one  color  on  Sunday  and 
no  color  daily.  This  was  an  error  for 
the  American-Statesman  can  print  one 
or  two  colors  other  than  black  either 
daily  or  Sunday. 


HEARST  IS  ATTACKED 
AS  POLITICAL  BOSS 

New  Head  Of  Lot  Angelet  Record 
Launches  Editorial  and  Radio 
Attack  —  Stations  Refute 
To  Sell  Him  Time 

By  Harold  L  Ashe 
f  Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  26. — Declarinj 
that  “as  a  political  boss,  Hearst  is  j 
national  menace,”  Neal  Jones,  recently 
appointed  publisher  and  editor  of  tt 
Los  Angeles  Record,  Scripps-Canfield 
newspaper,  has  been  delivering  a  series 
of  talks  over  Los  Angeles  radio  su- 
tions_  in  which  he  has  taken  issue  with 
William  Randolph  Hearst  as  a  national 
political  figure. 

In  the  course  of  his  talks,  Jones  has 
been  barred  from  various  radio  stations 
on  the  ground  that  his  speeches  were 
“controversial.”  According  to  Jones, 
his  talks  have  now  resolved  themselves 
into  a  free  speech  fight. 

Mr.  Jones  went  on  the  air  shortly 
after  his  appointment  as  publisher  of 
the  Record. 

After  KMT  and  KMPC  successively 
barred  Jones,  station  KFOX  was  con¬ 
tacted,  but  its  executives  said  they  didn't 
care  to  have  politics  discussed  over 
their  station.  Then  KGER  contracted 
for  three  talks.  KGER  later  rescinded 
the  contract.  This,  after  the  talks  had 
been  advertised  in  the  Los  Angelet 
Times,  the  Illustrated  Daily  News  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  coast  edition 
Previous  talks  had  also  been  advertised 
in  the  Times  and  the  News  and  adver¬ 
tisements  had  been  offered  to  the 
Evening  Herald  &■  Express,  Hearst 
paper,  but  had  been  rejected. 

The  Los  Angeles  Record’s  latest 
move  in  its  fight  against  Hearst  has 
been  the  free  distribution  of  200,000 
copies  of  a  tabloid  carrying  reprints 
from  editorials  and  radio  talks. 


NEW  POST  STANDARD  RATES 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  Standard 
has  appointed  Kelly-Smith  Company, 
New  York,  as  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative,  effective  Jan.  1.  On  the  samt 
date,  the  general  advertising  rate  will 
be  made  20  cents  a  line,  with  a  system 
of  refunds  at  the  end  of  contract  periods 
which  will  make  the  rate  for  25,0()0  or 
more  lines  a  year  19i  cents,  for  50,000 
lines  19  cents,  for  75,000  lines  1^  cents, 
and  for  100,000  lines  18  cents.  Old 
rates  ranged  from  24  cents,  open,  dovim 
to  20  cents  a  line  for  10,000  lines. 

MAY  HEADS  CAMERAMEN 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Was  H I NGTON,  Dec.  26  —  Andrew 
May,  of  Harris  &  Ewing,  was  elected 
president  of  the  White  House  News 
Photographers’  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  here  late  last  week. 
Clarence  Jackson,  Underwood  &  Under¬ 
wood,  was  chosen  vice-president,  and 
Harry  M.  Van  Tine,  International 
News  Photos,  secretary-treasurer. 

DISREGARDED  INJURY 

In  spite  of  a  broken  rib,  suffered  in 
an  automobile  accident,  Marco  Morrow, 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications,  presided  over  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Saturday  Night  Club  in  Topeka, 
Kan.  Mr.  Morrow  was  injured  while 
on  the  way  to  the  meeting  but  did  not 
call  a  physician  until  after  he  reached 
his  home.  He  is  recuperating. 

AUGUST  KRAMER 

August  Kramer,  86,  Chicago  Tribune 
employe  for  more  than  50  years,  died 
Dec.  24  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  Bom 
in  Germany,  he  went  to  Chicago  as  a 
youth.  He  started  as  an  errand  boy 
for  the  Tribune  and  later  became  fore¬ 
man  of  the  mailing  room.  He  was  re¬ 
tired  on  a  pension  in  1917. 

NEW  TIMES  COURSE  JAN.  18 

The  New  York  Times  will  being  a 
new_  course  on  “Retail  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising”  on  Jan.  18.  The  course  c^ 
sists  of  eight  weekly  lectures.  Seating 
capacity  is  limited  and  applications 
should  be  received  before  Jan.  6. 
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babson  urges  that  u.  s.  spend 

$30,000,000  TO  SPEED  SALES 


Tells  Editor  &  Publisher  Government  Should  Drop  Emergency 
Expenditures,  Since  3  Per  Cent  of  Sum,  Used  in 
Advertising,  Would  Bring  Better  Results 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $30,000,000  to  be  spent 
through  present  advertising  channels  at 
regular  rates  was  projwsed  by  Roger 
\V.  Babson,  economist,  in  a  telegram  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  replying  to  an  in- 
goio'  (or  details  of  his  suggested  gov¬ 
ernmental  subsidy  of  advertising  and 
selling. 

He  also  urged  governmental  re¬ 
funds  to  advertisers,  up  to  $500  a 
year,  and  a  board  of  seven  marketing 
'experts  to  study  the  entire  problem  of 
selling. 

Mr.  Babson’s  original  suggestion  was 
nude  in  speeches  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
increased  buying,  not  restricted  produc¬ 
tion,  would  restore  business  prosperity. 
"Today  we  need  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  judicious  spending,”  he  said 
at  that  time.  "Only  as  more  is  spent 
vrill  there  be  more  produced.  Only  as 
more  is  produced  will  there  be  more  to 
divide,  just  as  the  nation  had  a  spend¬ 
ing  complex  in  1926-1929,  so  it  has  an 
economy  complex  today.  .  .  .  The 
important  thing  is  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  subsidize  not  idleness  nor 
the  building  of  public  works  nor  any 
other  charity,  but  rather  subsidize  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling.” 

Wondering  how  such  a  proposal 
could  be  put  into  concrete  terms.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  wired  Mr.  Babson, 
who  is  vacationing  at  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 
Here  is  his  reply : 

“Three  facts  are  self-evident : 

“(A)  That  deflation  from  the  1929 
levels  was  necessary  before  any  correc¬ 
tive  agencies  could  help  the  situation. 
This  is  why  the  efforts  of  President 
Hoover,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and 
other  potent  interests  have  heretofore 
been  helpless.  This  deflation,  however, 
has  now  taken  place.  A  normal  con¬ 
sumption  index  based  at  100  per  cent 
for  1925,  which  climbed  up  to  119  in 
1929,  is  now  down  to  56  or  down  to 
20  years  ago.  Hence,  proper  steps  now 
can  be  taken  with  the  feeling  that  defi¬ 
nite  results  can  be  obtained  today  where 
similar  efforts  would  have  been  useless 
heretofore. 

“(B)  That  all  attempts  at  artificial 
price  fixing — such  as  the  so-called  al¬ 
lotment  plant  now  before  Congress-— are 
of  no  avail.  The  plans  are  like  giving 
a  hot  water  bag  or  dope  to  a  man 
suffering  from  hunger.  The  nation 
needs  tc^ay  only  orders  for  goods.  Let 
me  add  that  all  plans  for  revaluing  the 
dollar  or  for  issuing  paper  money  have 
their  uses  in  temporarily  relieving  dis¬ 
tress  by  helping  the  debtor  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  creditor.  Such  plans, 
however,  do  nothing  to  increase  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  They  have  no  more 
effect  on  business  than  does  ‘daylight 
saving’  legislation  have  on  the  sunrise. 

“(C)  The  return  of  prosperity  today 
depends  upon  one  thing  and  only  one 
thing, — namely  a  return  of  purchasing 
power.  Purchasing  power  comes  from 
a  desire  within  the  hearts  of  people. 
It  is  not  more  money  that  is  needed 
today.  There  is  practically  as  much 
money  in  the  country  today  as  five 
years  ago.  The  difficulty  is  that  this 
money  is  stagnant  and  is  not  circulat¬ 
ing.  People  are  frightened  and  are  re¬ 
tarding  the  circulation  of  money  upon 
which  prosperity  depends.  The  task  is 
not  to  print  more  money  but  to  convince 
people  that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to 
pass  it  along  to  others  and  trust  others 
to  pass  theirs  along  in  turn. 

“If  the  government  would  give  us 
two  millions  a  month  to  spend  with 
newspaper,  magazines,  and  billboards  to 
prove  the  above  facts  to  the  American 
people,  we  could  bring  business  back  to 
normal  within  months.  For  every  dol¬ 
lar  the  government  would  spend  in  such 
a  campaign  would  bring  back  ten-fold 
jn  taxes  alone.  In  fact,  only  by  bring¬ 
ing  back  business  can  the  federal  budget 


ever  be  balanced.  Up  to  now  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  and 
other  federal  agencies  have  been  neces¬ 
sary;  but  to  continue  the  expenditures 
longer  is  a  crime  and  waste  when  3  per 
cent  of  this  amount  spent  on  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  to  get  money  circulat¬ 
ing  would  bring  about  better  results. 

“The  concrete  plan  which  business 
men  recommend  is  as  follows: 

‘‘(1)  Have  the  president-elect  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  backed  by  a  con¬ 
gressional  appropriation  of  $30,000,000 
which  shall  inaugurate  a  nation-wide 
educational  campaign  to  show  the 
American  people  the  necessity  of  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  circulation  of  money.  This 
money  should  be  spent  through  present 
advertising  mediums  and  paid  for  at 
regular  rates. 

“(2)  Have  the  Department  of  Labor 
secure  from  all  concerns  employing 
over  fifty  persons  monthly,  statistics  on 
sales  and  advertising  appropriations 
from  1929  to  date,  and  for  each  month 
hereafter  reimburse  said  firms  for  the 
expense  of  such  work  up  to  $5(X)  per 
year.  The  purpose  of  this  would  be  to 
get  manufacturers  and  others  ‘sales  con¬ 
scious’  and  make  sure  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  firm  is  doing  its  share  to  speed 
up  the  circulation  of  money. 

‘‘(3)  Have  Congress  appoint  a  body 
of  seven  men,  all  experts  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  of  distribution,  who  shall 
make  a  study  of  the  entire  problem  of 
selling  and  recommend  such  steps  as 
shall  bring  distribution  into  line  with 
existing  production.  These  men  should 
consider  both  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  and  should  be  appointed  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house  and  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate. 

“Such  a  procedure  as  above  outlined 
would  both  bring  back  prosperity  and 
also  answer  the  Technocrats,  because 
they  exist  only  on  faulty  distribution. 
When  distribution  gets  back  to  normal, 
you  will  hear  nothing  more  from 
Technocraev  for  a  while.” 


LAWRENCE  ON  ECONOMY 


GREENE  BUYS  WEEKLY 

The  Newville  (Pa.)  Valley  Times 
Star,  a  weekly,  has  been  sold  to  John 
J.  Greene,  a  newspaperman  of  Harris¬ 
burg  who  assumes  charge  Jan.  1.  The 
sale  was  made  by  the  heirs  of  the  E.  E. 
Bowman  estate.  Luther  K.  Bowman 
will  be  retained  as  manager. 


BURTON  EMMETT  TO 
QUIT  HIS  AGENCY 


WILMINGTON  EVENING 
PAPERS  IN  MERGER 


Publisher  Says  High  Budget  Is 
Mainly  Due  to  War  Costs 

The  cost  of  the  World  War  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  high  Federal  budget, 
David  Lawrence,  United  States  Daily 
publisher,  said  recently  in  an  address 
before  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York. 

“The  time  to  have  prevented  the  high 
cost  of  government,”  he  said,  “was  in 
1917. 

“If  the  rights  of  the  American 
people  were  worth  protecting,  if  we 
believed  then  in  asserting  our  rights  on 
the  high  seas,  then  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  now  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  de¬ 
fending  our  rights  as  well  as  our  pres¬ 
tige  as  a  nation.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  suggested  that  econ¬ 
omies  might  be  made  in  coordinating 
tax  collections  and  eliminating  the  Post 
Office  budget,  among  other  things. 

He  started  his  address  by  saying  he 
did  not  “join  in  the  hysteria  which 
decries  most  Federal  expenditure  as 
wasteful  and  inefficient”  and  pointed  out 
that  “both  political  parties  are  still  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  process  of  deceiving  the 
American  people  by  purchasing  the  sup¬ 
port  of  large  groups  of  voters  with 
government  subsidies.” 


Journal  and  Every  Evening  Become 
One  Paper  Jan.  2 — News-Journal 
Co.  the  Publisher — Metten  on 
Management  Staff 


Consolidation  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Evening  Journal  and  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Every  Evening,  effective  Jan. 
2,  was  announced  this  week. 

The  merged  paper,  to  be  called  the 
Evening  Journal  and  Every  Evening, 
will  be  published  at  the  Every  Evening 
plant,  built  four  years  ago.  The  News- 
Journal  Company,  which  now  publishes 
the  Evening  Journal  and  the  Morning 
News,  will  be  the  publisher  of  the  new 
consolidated  paper. 

The  combing  papers  will  be  under 
the  management  of  Charles  H.  Ten- 
weegesi  Clarence  J.  Pyle,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News- Journal  Company, 
and  William  F.  Metten,  publisher  of 
the  Every  Evening,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told.  No  other  personnel 
changes  have  been  announced. 

Every  Evening  was  established  in 
1871  and  the  Evening  Journal  in  1887. 
The  former  has  been  Democratic  and 
the  latter  Republican.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  merger  says  the  new  paper 
will  be  independent. 

A  letter  sent  to  advertising  agencies 
with  a  new  rate  card  said  that  national 
advertising  contracts  with  the  three 
Wilmington  dailies  will  be  cancelled 
Dec.  31.  The  card  is  figured  on  a  rate 
of  ten  cents  until  July  1  and  14  cents 
a  line  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  the 
morning-evening  combination. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  are  the 
national  advertising  representatives. 


WAGE  CUT  IN  SCRANTON 


Notice  of  10  Per  Cent  Reduction 
Po«ted  by  All  Newepapers 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Dec.  — Notice  of 
10  per  cent  wage  reductions  effective 
Jan.  16  was  posted  Dec.  27  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  all  Scranton 
newspapers  following  protracted  nego¬ 
tiations  between  publishers  and  unions 
affected.  News  writers  and  pressmen 
had  previously  agreed  to  the  reduction 
contingent  upon  the  action  of  the  print¬ 
ers,  who,  according  to  the  publishers, 
refused  to  discuss  a  retroactive  contract, 
refused  arbitration,  and  refused  a  re¬ 
quest  that  an  international  representa¬ 
tive  be  summoned.  At  one  stage  the 
compositors  offered  to  accept  a  $3  per 
week  cut  in  the  $54-$57  scale,  but  the 
publishers  refused  and  the  offer  was 
subsequently  withdrawn. 

“Four  months  of  negotiation  with  the 
printers  have  led  to  nothing,”  said  W.  R. 
Lynett,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Times,  “and  the  notice  was  posted 
not  in  an  effort  to  be  arbitrary  but  in 
order  to  try  to  arrive  somewhere  when 
every  other  device  seemed  to  have 
failed. 

“Posting  of  the  notice  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  further  negotiation,  and  publishers 
are  hopeful  some  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangement  may  be  reached.” 


Sells  Stock  to  Associates  After 
24  Years  in  Advertising  and 
19  Y  ears  as  Executive  on 
Liggett  &  Myers  Account 


L.  M.  BROWNELL  JOINS  ESTY 


Burton  Emmett,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Newell-Emmett  Company,  New 
York  agency,  on  Dec.  31  will  close  the 
book  on  an  advertising  career  that  dates 
back  to  1908,  having  disposed  of  his 
holdings  in  the  company  to  his  associ¬ 
ates.  Thenceforth  he  will  concern  him¬ 
self,  not  with  cigarettes  and  sales  ap¬ 
peals,  but  with  travel  and  with  his 
collections  of  books  and  prints.  He  is 
taking  this  action  primarily  at  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  his  physician,  but  partly 
because  he  feels  there  is  much  to  admire 
in  the  Old  World  custom  of  retiring 
after  an  active  business  career  and  in¬ 
dulging  in  outside  interests.  He  is 
61. 

For  more  than  nineteen  years,  or  since 
November,  1913,  Mr.  Emmett  has  been 
the  account  executive  on  the  Liggett  & 
Myers  Tobacco  Company’s  advertising, 
at  first  with  the  Frank  Seaman  agency, 
and,  since  April  1,  1919,  with  Newell- 
Emmett. 

“I  don’t  want  to  claim  any  record  for 
continuous  service  with  one  important 
advertiser,”  he  commented,  "but  if  any¬ 
one  has  taken  the  responsibility  of  one 
of  the  major  accounts  for  any  longer 
period.  I’d  like  to  hear  of  it.” 

In  this  nineteen  years  Mr.  Emmett 
has  watched  and  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  development  of  tobacco  ad¬ 
vertising  to  its  present  stage.  R.  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds  Tobacco  Company  had  launched 
its  Camel  cigarette  shortly  before,  but 
the  other  tobacco  firms  were  distribut¬ 
ing  their  advertising  over  half  a  dozen 
brands  each.  Fatima  was  the  Liggett  & 
Myers  leader  when  he  first  took  part  in 
tobacco  advertising.  Chesterfield, 
Lucky  Strike,  and  in  recent  years  Old 
Gold,  came  into  their  present  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  result  of  the  practice  of  con¬ 
centrating  advertising  on  a  single 
brand,  a  practice  which  he  helped  to 
develop. 

Despite  ill  health  in  recent  years,  he 
has  been  active  in  the  Liggett  &  Myers 
advertising  until  the  last  few  months. 

Before  serving  with  the  Seaman  and 
Newell-Emmett  agencies,  Mr.  Emmett 
was  with  the  New  York  office  of  Lord 
&  Thomas,  where  he  worked  under 
A.  D.  Lasker,  beginning  in  1908.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  had  spent  eleven  years  as 
theatrical  press  agent  with  Charles 
Frohman  and  other  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers — a  period  which  he  now  says 
contained  “more  real  fun”  that  any  other 
work  he  has  done.  He  also  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  old  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
Herald,  and  Journal. 

At  the  invitation  of  his  associates  in 
the  Newell-Emmett  agency,  he  will  re¬ 
tain  his  office  there  as  a  convenience  in 
handling  his  personal  interests. 

One  of  his  souvenirs  is  an  official 
letter  of  thanks  for  creating  the  war¬ 
time  Red  Cross  slogan.  “All  you  need 
is  a  heart  and  a  dollar.” 


LIBEL  VERDICT  REVERSED 

A  decision  of  the  Payne  County 
(Okla.)  court  which  gave  C.  D.  Dixon, 
boxing  referee,  a  damage  award  of 
$3,150  against  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  was 
reversed  by  the  state  supreme  court  re¬ 
cently.  The  award  was  originally  made 
on  the  basis  of  an  article  in  the  'Tribune 
criticizing  the  manner  in  which  Dixon 
refereed  a  certain  bout.  The  supreme 
court  held  that  the  criticism  was  not 
libelous  per  se. 


PRINTERS  ACCEPT  SCALE 


Will  Be  Production  Mxneger,  Aided 
by  John  Flanegan,  Jr. 

L.  M.  Brownell,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  of  William 
Esty  &  Co.,  New  York  advertising 
agency.  Mr.  Brownell  has  held  similar 
positions  with  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  Inc.,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  and  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Brownell  in  the 
production  work  of  the  Esty  agency  is 
John  Flanagan,  Jr.,  who  has  been  in 
the  production  department  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York. 


New  York  Union  Vote*  to  Accept 
Conciliatory  Wage  Agreement 

Members  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  voted  this  week  to  accept  the  con¬ 
ciliation  agreement  reached  by  the  scale 
committee  with  the  Printers’  League 
Section  of  the  New  York  Employing 
Printers  Association.  This  scale  had 
previously  been  rejected  by  the  union 
members,  who  comprise  the  book  and 
job  section  of  the  industry. 

A  referendum  on  the  matter,  with  an 
alternative  proposal  calling  for  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
arbitration,  was  taken  Dec.  28.  Although 
all  the  votes  had  not  been  tabulated  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press,  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  conciliatory  agreement 
was  decisively  indicated. 

The  new  scale  provides  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages  of  about  eight  per  cent. 
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FIRST  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

SECOND  IN  AMERICA .  .  . 

In  total  advertising  lineage  for  six  -  day  newspapers  the  Evening 
Ledger  was  first  in  Philadelphia  and  second  in  America  during  the 
month  of  November,  publishing  a  total  of  1,192,859  lines. 

FIRST  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

FOURTH  IN  AMERICA .  .  . 

In  retail  advertising  lineage  for  all  newspapers  the  Evening  Ledger 
was  first  in  Philadelphia  and  fourth  in  America  during  the  month  of 
November,  publishing  a  total  of  874,231  lines. 

FIRST  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

SECOND  IN  AMERICA .  .  . 

In  department  store  advertising  lineage  for  all  newspapers  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  was  first  in  Philadelphia  and  second  in  America  during 
the  month  of  November,  publishing  a  total  of  623,247  lines. 

Source: 


Curtis-Martin  Newspapers, 
America,  may  be  purchased 
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FIRST  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
SECOND  IN  AMERICA 


In  total  advertising  lineage  for  Sunday  newspapers  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  was  first  in  Philadelphia  and  second  in  America  during  the 
month  of  November,  publishing  a  total  of  413,893  lines. 


FIRST  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

FIRST  IN  AMERICA  .  .  . 

In  department  store  advertising  lin  eage  for  6-day  morning  newspapers 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  first  in  Philadelphia  and  first  in  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  month  of  November,  publishing  a  total  of  313,257  lines. 


FIRST  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

FIRST  IN  AMERICA  .  .  . 

In  department  store  advertising  lineage  for  Sunday  newspapers  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  first  in  Philadelphia  and  first  in  America 
during  the  month  of  November,  publishing  a  total  of  238,274  lines. 

Media  Records. 


leaders  in  Philadelphia  and 
individually  or  in  combination. 
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DISPUTE  ON  ‘LEGALS’ 
RIFE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


HARRIS  SUCCEEDS  BROWN  JR. 


Abuse*  Arising  From  Leek  of  Uni¬ 
form  Rate  Hare  Aroused  Strong 
Protest — Abolition  of  Print¬ 
ing  Tax  Lists  Opposed 


Now  Adrertising  Manager,  Atlanta 
Constitution — Latter  Returns 
To  Memphis 

iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  26 — Effective  to¬ 
day,  Julian  Harris,  news  director,  At- 


Publication  of  delinquent  tax  lists  in 
California  may  become  a  decadent  prac¬ 
tice,  unless  publishers  of  the  state  pre¬ 
sent  a  united  front  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  state  legislature,  according  to 
Justus  F.  Craemer  of  the  Orange  Xexvs 
and  president  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association. 

Charges  of  abuses  to  which  some  pub¬ 
lications  of  these  notices  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  have  aroused  a  veritable  storm, 
and  a  number  of  bills  to  abolish  or  regu¬ 
late  the  service  are  being  formed,  Mr. 
Craemer  asserts. 

There  is  no  uniform  rate  for  this  work 
in  California.  One  county  seat  paper  in 
a  large  county  charges  $1  per  square 
for  the  first  issue;  another  county  that 
is  larger  and  more  populous  obtains  its 
tax  list  printing  for  SOc.  a  square 
for  the  first  publication.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  three  publications  of  this  list,  and 
the  practice  is  for  the  second  and  third 
publications  each  to  carry  a  charge  ap¬ 
proximating  half  that  of  the  first. 

Weekly  papers  have  raised  a  clamor 
for  a  division  of  this  legal  business,  and 
Mr.  Craemer  sees  a  possibility  that  this 
voice  will  have  to  be  heard.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it  impossible  for  a  uniform  rate 
to  be  agreed  upon  for  all  parts  of  Ae 
state,  inasmuch  as  costs  of  publishing 
vary  so  widely  in  different  communities 
and  with  different  publications. 

Any  move  to  abolish  totally  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  publishing  the  annual  ^  list 
should  be  resisted  upon  its  merits,  Mr. 
Craemer  believes.  He  cites  that  the 
publication  of  this  list  prevents  errors 
in  recording  tax  payments,  serves  to 
keep  tax  collectors  from  embezzlement 
of  public  funds,  and  ac^ally  increases 
the  volume  of  money  paid  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury  because  of  the  dread  of 
publicity  now  given  delinquents. 

In  view  of  reasons  Mr.  Craemer  is 
urging  California  publishers  to  stand 
ready  to  resist  abolition  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  delinquency  lists.  The 
legislature  meets  early  in  January. 


NATION  CITES  JOURNALISTS 


Lippmann  and  Walter  Sanborn  on 
Magazine’s  “Honor  Roll” 

Walter  Lippmann,  Nctv  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syntficate  columnist,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  L.  Sanborn,  of  the  Lonsdale  (Pa.) 
North  Penn  Reporter,  were  cited  for 
their  services  by  The  Nation  in  the  pub¬ 
lication’s  annual  “honor  roll’’  Ais  week. 

Mr.  Lippmann  is  credited  with  having 
written  “thoughtful  and  brilliantly  lucid 
articles.’’  and  Mr.  Sanborn  is  com¬ 
mended  for  bringing  about  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  officials  for  administering  the 
third  degree  to  a  man  arrested  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  crime. 

Men  and  women  who  j^rformed  some 
outstanding  public  service,  made  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  art  or  literature, 
or  otherwise  added  “in  some  distin¬ 
guished  manner  to  the  interest  and 
gayety  of  life,”  are  on  The  Nation’s 
list. 


KRAFT  HOLDS  CONVENTIONS 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Dec.  29 — Plans  for  Kraft- 
Phenix  Cheese  Corporation’s  1933  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  merchandising 
program  will  be  revealed  at  the  eastern 
sectional  sales  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  Qty,  Jan. 
7-8-9,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told 
today  at  the  Central  Division  sales 
meeting  here.  Other  sectional  sales 
conventions  arc  scheduled  for  Memphis 
and  San  Francisco.  The  local  meeting 
has  been  conducted  behind  closed  doors. 


SENTENCED  FOR  EXTORTION 

Emory  Lingle,  28,  who  admitted  send¬ 
ing  two  letters  threatening  W.  P. 
Davies,  editor  of  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald,  demanding  $500,  has 
been  sentenced  to  three  and  one-half 
years  in  state  prison. 


Enoch  Brown,  Jr. 


Julian  Harris 


lanta  Constitution,  became  advertising 
manager  of  the  Constitution,  succeeding 
Enoch  Brown,  Jr. 

Mr.  Brown  returns  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Ap¬ 
peal,  a  position  he  held  before  joining 
the  Constitution.  Mr.  Brown  succeeds 
R.  M.  Reynolds  who  resigned  several 
weeks  ago.  With  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Brown’s  return  to  the  Appeal 
papers  it  was  stated  that  the  John  M. 
Branham  Company  will  represent 
the  papers  nationally  effective  Decem- 
be-  31. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  is  widely  known 
throughout  the  South,  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Constitution  for  several 
years.  He  formerly  w'as  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Telegram,  later  becoming  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  and 
then  editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  Paris  Herald,  the  Herald’s  Euro¬ 
pean  edition. 

P.  W.  Hammond,  managing  editor, 
is  in  charge  of  the  news  department  of 
the  Constitution. 


SEES  UNAGE  GOING  UP 


Definitely  on  Increase  for  Next  Year, 
Says  R.  P.  Clayberger 

“From  indications  we  receive,  linage 
is  definitely  on  the  increase  for  next 
year,”  according  to  R.  P.  Clayberger, 
secretary-treasurer  of  Calkins  &  Holden, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  whose 
statement  was  received  too  late  for  in¬ 
clusion  with  those  of  other  agency 
men  in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

“Some  publications  have  closed  their 
early  issues  ahead  of  last  year;  others 
are  doing  as  well.  We  believe  that  1933 
offers  great  opportunities  to  advertisers 
who  are  in  a  position  to  forcibly  prose¬ 
cute  their  sales  promotion  activities. 
The  panicky  condition  has  undoubtedly 
passed.  There  is  every  indication  that 
people  are  beginning  to  buy  and  we  all 
expect,  maybe  hopefully,  that  this  buying 
power  will  accelerate  during  the  early 
months  of  next  vear.” 
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Investigate  This  New  Intertype 
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_ 5‘Noover  to  Roosevelt  for  Help 

■  KilTI'SMT,  On  Debts.  Arms  and  Business  with 
tlBtlSniK  Or  Wit/^tjipproval  of  Congress 


WHEN  business  man  meets  business  man  (or  woman) 
it’s  100  to  1  that  the  first  few  seconds  of  their  con¬ 
versation  will  include  the  bromide,  “How’s  business?” 

In  Albany,  the  informed  merchant  can  reply  more  cheer¬ 
fully  —  without  kidding  himself  —  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  country. 

Reports  just  gathered  by  “Credit  and  Financial  Manage¬ 
ment”  from  business  houses  in  all  cities  in  the  country,  show 
the  condition  of  sales  and  collections  in  those  cities. 

Only  Albany  and  one  other  city  reported  both  sales  and 
collections  as  “Good.”  All  others  were  “fair”  Or  “poor.” 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  a  few  months  ago  con¬ 
ducted  a  similar  check-up,  examining  the  business  situation 
in  hundreds  of  cities.  Only  one  “bright  spot”  in  the  entire 
country  was  found.  That  is  Albany. 

For  years  Albany  has  had  the  highest  per  capita  savings 
bank  deposits  of  any  city  in  the  country.  Marine  Midland 
Banks  investigated,  too,  and  found  Albany’s  per  capita  buy¬ 
ing  capacity  to  be  27  per  cent  higher  than  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

All  these  are  the  cold  figures  of  hard-headed  business 
men.  No  theories  or  dreams. 

Even  such  favorable  business  conditions  do  not,  of  course, 
insure  the  success  of  a  business  venture  in  Albany  if  in¬ 
telligence,  personality,  hard  work,  capital  and  proper  pro¬ 
motion  are  not  supplied  by  the  merchant. 

But,  given  these  requirements,  chances  of  success  are  far 
greater.  The  same  amount  of  effort  here  will  produce  great¬ 
er  sales  and  greater  profits  than  in' other  cities. 

“Exposing”  your  merchandise  or  your  service  to  the 
public  view  in  Albany  through  good  advertising  will  bring 
greater  returns. 

Don’t  pat  yourself  on  the  back  for  being  courageous  if 
you  have  gone  after  business  while  competitors  moan  bad 
times.  National  manufacturers  are  cultivating  this  market 
intensively  while  they  ignore  other  cities  because  of  the 
unfavorable  business  situation. 

Congratulate  yourself  that 
you  are  in  Albany  —  a  “good 
pay/’  “good  sales”  city  —  and 
build  business  aggressively. 


First  Newtpxpert  la  Albsajr 

The  Knickerbocker  Press 

and  the 

Albany  Evening  News 


Other  GANNETT  Newspapers  are; 


B^hester  Tinet-Unloa,  Hochsster  Demoerst  *  Chronicle,  Hartford  Timet, 
Elmira  Star-Gaxettc,  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmira  Telcfram,  Utlea  Observer- 
Dlspateta,  Ithaca  Joumal-Nows,  Newbnrsh  Newt,  Beacon  Newt, 
Ogdrntbnrf  Jenmal,  rtalnAcId  Courier  Newt,  Oloan  TImes-Berald, 
Malone  Telegram, 


Represented  by 


J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 


New  York,  Chicago,  San' Francisco 
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BAUER  ADVEl 
I^DRIAN . 


AGENCY.  I^C. 


BUYER 


One  of  the  numerous  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR 
BOOK  features  is  the  complete  directory  of  advertising 
agencies  and  their  space  buyers  tabulated  in  alphabetical 
order  with  information  as  to  recognition,  branch  offices,  etc. 

But  the  vital  fact  about  this  agency  list  is  that  the  most 
important  agency  space  buyers  have  their  copies  of  the  YEAR 
BOOK  constantly  handy,  which  they  use  when  selecting 
media  and  figuring  newspaper  advertising  appropriations. 

If  the  space  buyer  wants  quick  information  on  the  number 
of  newspapers  in  a  market,  comparative  circulation  figures, 
the  names  of  the  editor,  publisher,  advertising  or  circulation 
manager,  or  if  he  is  interested  in  a  quick  estimate  of  a 
campaign  cost  in  the  major  newspaper  markets  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  in  the  foreign  markets;  if  he  wants  a  list 
of  the  important  foreign  language  new’spapers  in  the  United 
States,  or  whatever  other  information  it  may  be  pertaining  to 
some  phase  of  newspaper  editorial  procedure  or  advertising, 
he  knows  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  YEAR  BOOK.  That 
is  why  the  YEAR  BOOK  is  the  space  buyer’s  constant 
companion. 

Tell  the  story  of  your  market  and  your  medium  to  the  space 
buyer  in  the  193.^  YEAR  BOOK.  A  full  page  advertisement 
in  the  1933  YEAR  BOOK  will  pay  you  many  times  the 
amount  of  your  investment.  It  will  keep  your  sales  message 
before  practically  every  worthwhile  space  buyer  in  the 
country. 

Reserve  your  space  now!  Write  or  wire  your  space  require¬ 
ments.  Forms  close  January  21,  1933. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Address  Space  Buyers 

itBONS.  INC..  HAROLD,  d .  2832  E.  Grand  Boulevard  Detroit,  Mich . Harold  Aarons 

INC.,MVIN  S  . . . 2S  Beaver  St . New  York  City . Ervin  8.  Aoel 

lOS  ADA^TISING  AGENCY.  M-r..  12*  Luckie  St.,  N.  W...  AtlanU,  Ga. 

ifffRU  AGENCY,  INC.,  o-r .  #7  West  44th  St .  New  York  City . H.  H.  Dyisen 

Wm.  J.  Gander 

ID.  AIDS  CORPORATION  .  2407  Timee  DMf . New  York  City. . . .  _  R.  M.  E^boi^ 

iDAMS  ADVERTISING  AGENCY . Miller-Ritter  Bldf .  Huntin(ton,  W.  Va^Kj^E,Adamv^^ 

IwMS  ADVERTISING  AGENCY.  . . 8*S  Dauphin  St .  Mobile,  Ala . ^ 

inCRAl^  ADVERTISING,  d-r .  420  Lexington  Ave . New  York  City 

JKcRAFTSMEN . *28  McIntyre  Bldg  Lake  Cit^T 

imSTEIN  ADV.  AGENCY,  J.  B.,  d. ...  207  Northern 

COMPANY.  INC .  M^ar^k^r^r 

IDVANCE  ADV.  AGENCY . 

aVANCE  ADVERTISING  CORPORA-  V 

. TUIC  CD^ 

advertisers  INCORPORATED,  s-r-/Jl,  | 

ADVERTISERS'  SERVICE,  INC^  • . jjr 

aVERTISING  AGENCY  SERViCE,  d...W 

advertising  associates,  rf. . Onf'  of  flip  mimpron^ 

^vERTisiNG  BUREAU  0^  califor^L  numcrous  UJ 

AD^TOiNOOOTLb.  iNc."'.!!;;;;;;;  2^  book  features  is  the  cc 

advertising.  INCORPORATED,  agencies  and  their  space 

advertising  PRODUCERS  ASSOC*  Order  with  information  as  i 

*TED,  INC.,  d-/.. . .% 

advertising  a  sales  ADVISORY^  n  ,.1  i  c  .  u  ^ 

AS80CUTE3 . But  the  vital  fact  about  t 

A0RICU1.TURAL  ADVERTISING  A  RE-  imrvivrl-anf  a  fT#»nrv  crviir-A  Kiiir 

*^RCH  SERVICE.  iNc^r . Tru^  important  agency  space  Duy 

AnEIN-KYNETTCO.,THi.a-«-/-A . GiW  nCACMC  ..i  t  J 

. BOOK  constantly  handy, 

A  ASSOCIATES.  ROY . 

alert  ADVERTISING  AGENCY..  . media  and  figuring  newspa 

ffiNDERcWiLTON?^^®®?!^!^’.!!!^  If  the  Space  buyer  wants  c] 

ffiA*S^.%lNbY.  P.  M.;  d^^  W  newspapers  in  a  market 

ALVIN  ADV.  AGENCY . W  names  of  the  editor,  pu 

AIIBRO  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  INC.,  ,  .  . 

*+•/. . i2|^  manager,  or  if  he  is  intei 

AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  ADVER-  S  Campaign  cost  in  the  major 

USING  AGENCX_d .  27  E^  „  i  •  i  <- 

amemcan  advertising  agkncy^^F  States,  Canada  or  in  the  fc 

AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUBLiaaiNGOO;^  j-U-  ;mt'«'>rl-unl-  frir^xirm  Iq 

ajbterdam  AGENCY,  INC.,  n-e-A . ‘n  tne  important  toreign  la 

ANDERSON,  DiOGS  A ffYDR  INC, d. ■ .  20*3^^  States,  ot  whatever  other  in 

ANTENGER  advertising  AGENCY.  J  ’ 

INC.. a-«-/ .  170SOIibv  c/vmc  nhacr*  r»f  r<pw«r>ar>#*r  e 


Address 

BATTEN,  BARTON.  DURSTINE  A 
OSBORN  CORPOR.ATION  (o(  IlUnois), 

■  ■  ■■ .  McCormiek  Bldg . 

BA’nENFIELD  A  BALL  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, «-«-/. .  708  Register  A  Tribune 


Chicago,  III .  D.  R.  Hathaway 


ANKRUM  ADV.  AGENCY.  « . ,1|* 

APPLEGATE  ADV.  AGENCY,  e . 

ARBOGUST-MAXWELL  COMPANY,/. . . . 

ARBOGUST.OREN,d .  30 

ARCHER  ADVERTISING  COMPANY,  i-/  1301  fM 

ARKESBERG  SPECIAL  AGENCY . 140  NW 

43EaV 

ARMSTRONG  CO.,  INC.,  F.  WALLIS,  a-e. 

ARNDT  A  COMPANY,  JOHN  FALKNER,  m 

«-/ . u*r 

ARNOLD  CO.,  INC.,  J.  I.J .  1*  E.  4w 

ART  ADV.  AGENCY,  INC.,  CARL  W.,  d  .  40*  O^m 
ARTINAD  CO.,  INC.,  d .  162<>j|^ 

ARTWIL  COMPANY .  IS 

ASH  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  THEO-  ^ 

DORE  E.,  a .  Commercial ' 

A830C1.ATED  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  j 

INC., he .  Peninsular ]l 

ATHERTON  A  CURRIER,  INC.,  a-e .  420  LexinJ 


ATKINSON,  INC.,  HARRY,  a-e . *20  NJ 

AUBREY  A  MOORE.  INC.,  a-e-/ . 410  ^ 

A  W.  ADVERTISING,  INC., o-e . mW 

AYER  A  SON,  INC.,  N.  W.,  e-e-/ . VW 


Det  Moines,  Iowa . W.  B.  Hill 

H.  B.  Brown 

Philadelphia,  Pa .  Adrien  Bauer 

Henry  Haas 
PhiUip  Klein 

New  Orleans,  La . L.  J.  Villata 

S.  Pane 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cleveland,  Ohio .  Walter  Butcher 

Green  Bay,  Wia. 

Cleveland,  Ohio .  William  Henry  Bak  er 


Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

^Savrr,  Colo . C,  A.  Salstrand 

^0.  Ill . Fred  T.  Bangs 

W  J.  L.  Marshall 

^^laud.  Ore .  Douglas  Powell 

PCrswfordsville.  Ind _ R.  E.  Banta 

I  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kansas  City,  Mo . Otto  Grasse 

New  York  City . Robert  3.  Brown 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mass .  H.  K.  White 

C.  P.  Pareher 

^^h'orkXity . Robert  W.  Hereey 

Sfork  City . Joseph  E.  Baer 

^^Eboro.  Mias . B.  u  Baer 

^Mcinnati,  Ohio .  Oaear  Bigler 

^  S.  C  .  Baer 

Emil  Bauer 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Chicago.  III. 

Veattle,  Wash. 


Betroit,  Mich* .  L.  Grant  Hamilton 

■bicago.  III . Gladys  Huyek,  De- 

*  trait  . 

g  A.  R.  Johnson, 

S  Chicago 

Mew  York  City . Arthor  C  Smith 

bresno.  Cal . E.  A.  Berg 

Bos  Angeles,  Cal . W.  L.  Grant 

D.  StrAe 

York  City . L.  T.  Berliner 

^Hork  City . H.  T.  Howland 

ttfp,  III . Lee  S.  Bm^hcI 

^Kffalo,  N!  Y .  R.  S,  Stevenson 

Reading.  Pa. 

,  Long  B^'h,  Cal . G.  D.  Robbins 


BrookljT),  N.  Y . 


G.  D.  Robbins 
K.Baakett 
G.  Rouse 

Chaa.  W.  Kaas 
Louis  J.  Meyenon 
Hyman  Sloane 
Algernon  3.  Cale 


^Bu'is.  Mo . Algernon  3.  Cale 

^rans.  Cuba 
^pedo,  Ohio 
(Cincinnati.  Ohio 

rChicago,  III . W.  3.  Harvey,  Jr. 

^  Chicago,  III. 

.  Billings,  Mont . W.  W.  Gail 

.  Sherman.  Texas  * . James  M.  Binkley 

.  Tyer,  Texas 

,  New  York  City . .loseph  Joe^hs 

^^New  York  City . Joseph  S.  Norton 

^Uicago.  Ill .  R.  Bernstein 

^*mimati,  0 . C..  Wallace,  Jr, 

iWbicago.  Ill.* . G.  R.  McGivem 

.  San  Frauen  CO.  I  al. 

.  New  York  City  * . F.  J.  Hermes 

.  Cincinnati,  0 .  L.  T.  Bush 

Max  Hacker 
Daniel  Potter 
Roy  Shults 

.  New  York  City .  Myer  Leaser 

.  New  York  City . Bruce  Gray 

Joby  Adams 
J.  J.  Carey 

.  New  Y’ork  City . Hal  Stearns 

.  Portland.  Ore .  Adolph  L.  Bloch 

.  New  York  City  * 

.  Chicago.  III. 

.  Philadelphia.  Pa .  Samuel  Taubman 

.  Philadelphia.  Pa .  Edward  A.  McCay 

.  New  Y’ork  City . H.  W.  Bobley 

S.  G.  Bart 
S.  T.  Graniek 

.  Logansport.  Ind. 

'.  New  York  City . J.  Bk  Bolland 

.  Washington,  D.  C. 


BACK  AGENCY,  fd .  Presbyterian  Bldg .  Nashville.  Tenn . Jacques  Back 

BAKER  ADV.  CO.  AGENCY,  A.  N .  2023  So.  Michigan  Ave. . .  Chicago.  lU  .  A.  N.  Baker 

BARNES-CAMPBELL  CO .  Bank  of  America  Bldg...  San  Diego. Cal .  Norman  R.  Bamea 

Bendix  Bldg .  Los  Aimles.  Cal . Roy  Campbell.  Jr. 

BATES,  INC.,  CHARLES  AUSTIN,  d-e-/. .  *7  W.  44th  St .  New  York  City . John  J.  Schwed,  New 

272  Congress  St . Boston .  York 

A.  K.  Benjamin, 
Boeton 

bates  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  J.  D.,s-e  16*3  Main  St .  Springfield,  Mass .  J.  D.  Bates 

J.  D.  Bates,  Jr. 

batten,  BARTON.  DURSTINE  k 

OSBORN,  INC.,  a-e-/-A .  383  Madison  Ave  .  New  York  City* . F.  M.  Lawrence. 

'’and  Bldg .  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  B.  C.  Duuy 

lu  State  St .  Boston,  Maas .  H.  C.  Brandau 

Grant  Bldg .  Pittsburgh,  Pa  .  VV.  D.  O'Connell 

Northwestern  Bank  Bldg  Minneapolis,  Minn. . . . 


. . . .  Youngstown.  0 .  Paul  H.  Bolton 

BOnWW. .  113  SUte  St . Boston,  Mass .  A.  T.  Bond 

BOND  COMPANY.  F.W.,/. .  429  S.  .Ashland  Blvd . Chicago,  III 

BONSIB,  INCORPORATED,  o-r-/ . 701  Old-First  Nat  l  Bank  _ 

Bldg .  Fort  Wayne,  Ind . Louis  W.  Bqnsii 


BOOTH  ADV.  AGENCY,  LEON.  d. . 


Bldg .  Fort  Wayne,  Ind . Louis  W.  Bonsib 

Robert  F.  Kelty 

_ *26  Ricou-Brewster  Bldg .  Shreveport,  La . Leon  Booth 

(ContiRMrd  on  page  172) 


EXPLANATION  OF  KEY  LETTERS 


A — Rerouted  by  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  B — Recognised  by  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association.  C — ^Recognised  by  Canadian  Daily  Nesvspapers'  As^iation. 
D — Local  publishers'  recognition  '  (agency’s  statement).  E — Recornmended  tor  recogmtion  by 
.Agricultural  Publishers'  Aaiociation.  F — Recommended  by  Associated  Business  Papers,  Im. 
H — Member  of  American  Association  of  Adverfisii^  Agencies.  *  Head  Office.  _  Where  agency  has 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  recognition,  it  also  has  local  recognition,  so  notation  to 
that  effect  has  been  purposely  omitted  in  listing. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  THEIR  SPACE  BUYERS 


United  States,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 

Copyright,  1932,  by  The  Editor  4  Puilisber  CoiirANr 
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NEWSPAPER 


Kept  Keiwgj^  unpioyeeh  ori^ 


% 


T  THE  threshold  of  another  year  of  depression 
the  Kellogg  Company  of  Battle  Greek,  Michigan 
voted  an  increase  in  their  advertising  budget 
over  the  preceding  year.  W.  K.  Kellogg,  manu* 
facturers  of  world  famous  ready  to  eat  cereals, 
not  only  took  this  step  while  other  companies  were  wearing 
pencils  down  in  eflEorts  to  pare  their  budgets  to  the  last  thin 
dime,  but  they  stuck  by  their  guns  during  all  of  1932,  and 
proved  again,  what  they  knew  so  well,  that  advertising  will 
handsomely  reward  those  who  know  how  to  employ  it 
properly. 


400  newspapers  was  increas««fe  on< 
cent!  The  Rice  Krispies  listiarl 


While  a  small  portion  ofll  lidec 
into  other  media,  newspapers  usu 
Company,  formed  the  backboa  I  the 
newspapers  must  go  the  credit!  iccei 
unusually  intelligent  advertisii  in¬ 
to  the  Kellogg  Company  a  sati  iry 
a  period  when  the  specter  of  c  iy, 
dictates  of  common  sense,  guide  neri 


Kellogg’s  spent  one  million  dollars  more  in  advertising 
in  1932  than  in  1931  to  protect  the  Kellogg  volume  and  to 
assure  full  time  work  for  the  employees  of  their  plant. 


So  far  this  year  these  objectives  have  been  accomplished. 
In  fact  there  has  scarcely  been  a  day  since  May  1932  that  the 
huge  Kellogg  plant  has  not  been  behind  in  the  production  of 
one  or  another  of  its  celebrated  products. 


Moreover  the  Kellogg  GlBy 
1932  to  their  long  roll  of  sum 
vigorous  use  of  newspapers  lii|»e 
time  work  for  their  great  force! 
ment  that  will  be  gratefully  rerB^( 
for  years  to  come. 


How  did  Kellogg  achieve  these  objects? 


The  answer  is  by  employing  the  powerful  force  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  a  more  vigorous,  sp>ectacular  and 
broader  manner  than  ever  before.  Sunday  newspaper  pages 
in  four  colors  were  among  the  innovations.  Sunday  new^s- 
papers  were  chosen  for  their  ability  to  reach  just  the  right 
market  for  just  the  right  product.  The  Corn  Flakes  list  of 


Given  a  sound  product,  an 
— and  Kellogg’s  plan  was 
duce  results  in  greater  quand^ 
other  media  because  of  their 
intense  coverage  of  specific  mai^ar 
tact  with  the  greatest  possible 


All  of  these  newspaper 
utilized  by  the  Kellogg  Compf 
lists  and  in  the  marshalling  of 
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Yo  u  can  Insure  more  than  your  share  of  a  Thousand 
M  i  1 1  i  o  n  s  a  w  e  e  k  throush  these  Key  Market  Newspapers 


Akron  Beacon- Journal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Chattanooga  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 
Dallas  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Indianapolis  News 
Louismlle  Courier- Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 
New  Bedford  Mercury 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 


New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bi  lletin 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Remew 
Spokane  Daily  Chronict.e 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 

(8  Dailies) 

Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


lUed  appropriation  went 
usual  with  the  Kellogg 
itbe  campaign.  Thus  to 
uccessful  fulfilment  of  an 
lui— a  plan  that  brought 
6r\  business  year  during 
rt\,  more  often  than  the 
oerican  business  thought. 

1  did  better  than  add 
years.  Through  the 
e  able  to  provide  full 
loyees  -an  accomplish¬ 
ed  bv  their  communitv 


ent  plan  of  advertising 
newspapers  will  pro- 
at  smaller  cost  than 
ibiliU’,  concentrated  and 
and  intimate  daily  con- 
r  of  consumers. 


intages  were  skilfully 
in  the  building  of  their 
advertising  resources. 


one  thousand — 150  per 
ly  doubled! 


MILLIONS  OF  READERS 
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ENTER  THIRTY-THREE 

Year  of  the  big  shake-dtiwii — Ijegonel 

Year  of  (?)  come  in,  here’s  a  cigar,  take 
two  chairs,  one  for  the  feet.  Do  you  think 
you  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  right  the  human 
wrong,  put  everyone  into  jails  or  crazy-houses  that 
l)elong  there?  Well,  here's  hoping. 

Some  strange  things  happened  in  1932,  speaking 
newspai)erwise.  We  started  out  bravely  enough, 
but  as  the  twys  say  the  finish  is  not  so  good.  For 
one  thing,  we  permitted  outside  and  perfectly  irre- 
sixmsible  forces  to  break  advertising  rates,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  in  some  form  or  other.  Kever  mind 
if  newspapers  did  not  inflate  during  the  inflation,  it 
was  the  goose-stepping  thing  to  deflate  in  the  defla¬ 
tion.  Everyone  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  every 
other  one  down — why  should  we  resist?  This  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  agents  of  advertising  interests  seemed 
irrefutable.  The  outside  example,  though  it  really 
never  applied  to  advertising  as  a  service,  was 
accepted  by  many  of  our  best  newspaper  people.  We 
all  argued  for  a  year  and  then  gave  up.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  relative  independence  was  not  exerted.  Fall¬ 
ing  for  the  other  fellow’s  stuff,  we  well  knew  that 
the  newspaper  business  had  not  been  sold  out  to  the 
investing  public  by  stock  promoters  in  the  hig  boom, 
was  not  over-extended,  was  not  compelled  to  play 
the  games  of  predatory  business  to  sustain  its  own 
liquid  i)osition.  It  might  be  forced  to  shrink  physic¬ 
ally.  but  that  would  not  necessarily  break  it.  It 
was  afxiut  the  freest  business  left  in  .\merica.  speak¬ 
ing  industrially. 

But  newspapermen  fell  into  the  liKkstep  of  the 
forces  that  were  determined  to  shatter  .\merican 
standards  to  the  last  cuttahle  ounce,  some  slashing 
rates  and  some  giving  space  bonuses,  rebates  and 
other  curious  expedients.  We  passed  off  our  troubles 
to  the  next  fellow,  as  best  we  could,  forcing  down 
the  i»ai)er  maker,  the  ink  manufacturer,  the  machin¬ 
ery  pnxlucer.  the  editorial  services  and  promotion 
enterf  rises  and,  most  of  all.  our  own  employes. 
What  they  did  to  get  along  w’as  their  owm  business. 
It  was  a  system — everyone  was  doing  it. 

This  was  the  reasoning,  if  that  word  can  appro¬ 
priately  be  applied  to  such  blind  action,  but  the  truth 
is  that  some  industrial  services — and  advertising  is 
a  service — ^put  up  a  better  resistance.  Broadly 
speaking,  transportation  has  not  cut  rates.  Some 
Fiastern  roads  are  demanding  higher  rates,  and  get¬ 
ting  them.  There  is  good  prospect  that  New  York 
will  s<K>n  see  a  7  or  10  cent  subway  fare,  after 
35  years  at  5  cents.  Other  utility  services  have  held 
out.  such  as  gas,  water  supply,  electricity,  telephone 
and  telegraph,  express  and  similar  enterprises. 
Mercantile  prices  and  some  rentals  are  down,  pos¬ 
sibly  30  per  cent  over  all,  and  the  worst  sufferer 
is  the  original  producer,  all  along  the  line.  There 
has  never  been  such  a  buck-passing  orgy  in  indus¬ 
trial  history,  never  such  brutal  disregard  of  the 
most  precious  element  in  our  life — what  we  have 
called  the  American  standard  of  living.  The  gregari¬ 
ous  forces  that  with  insane  zeal  have  passed  on  their 
losses,  hoping  to  keep  their  own  affairs  intact,  are 
finding  in  the  fourth  Winter  of  the  depression  that 
the  relief  was  temporary  and  that  they  only  con¬ 
tributed  to  an  economic  catastrophe,  in  sum  total  fit 
to  shake  the  foundations  of  a  free  nation. 

Our  feeling  has  been  that  the  spirit  of  deflation 
became  an  obsession  in  1932.  Destruction  seemed 
to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue  in  commercial  minds. 

It  was  developed  systematically.  Some  acted  as  if 
they  enjoyed  it,  thrilled  as  on  a  toboggan  slide. 
Never  mind  the  tom  and  tattered  tail-ender,  the 
celebrated  “backbone  of  the  nation.”  the  worker,  the 
original  producer — down  we  go !  To  cut  was  “neces¬ 
sary.”  Thus  we  explained  our  ardor  in  shattering 
price  and  wage  standards.  We  even  believed,  like 
some  medieval  astrologer,  that  there  are  7-year 
cycles  of  prosperity — inexorable  forces  in  economics, 
like  the  laws  of  God  and  the  forces  of  nature.  Stripped 
of  siKh  superstitious  nonsense,  however,  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  1929-33  remains  a  monument  to  its  maker — 
avaricious  man  and  the  disorderly  and  priWleged 
system  that  he  worked  out  as  a  pattern  of  industrial 
and  political  life. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  new  year  we  dare  assert 
that  the  debasement  has  reached  somewhat  beyond 
the  limit  The  flareback  is  alarming.  The  process 
is  breaking  the  system  of  capitalism.  If  individualism 
is  worth  preserving,  and  we  think  the  American 
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O  God,  Thou  hast  cast  us  off;  O  restore  us 
again.  Thou  has  made  the  land  to  tremble; 
Thou  has  showed  Thy  people  hard  things; 
Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear 
Thee;  that  it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the 
truth. — Psalm,  LX;  14. 

system  in  theory  is  the  freest  form  on  earth,  some¬ 
thing  must  happen  in  the  year  1933  to  reverse  the 
order.  The  fervid  cry  of  “Down,  Down,  Down,” 
might  at  least  be  changed  to  the  slogan  “Stay.” 
which  might  in  turn  give  some  hope  of  an  upward 
swing.  Some  authorities  are  of  the  belief  that  the 
deflation  bottom  has  been  reached.  Anyhow,  as 
readers  of  this  journal  will  find,  some  excellent 
optimistic  views  of  real  authorities  in  business  are 
quoted  in  this  issue. 

On  the  side  of  hope,  in  the  year  1933,  we  have  a 
unified  and  all-powerful  legislative  and  executive 
administration  at  Washington.  In  two  months  the 
reins  will  be  handed  over.  The  campaign  promises 
were  handsome.  We  shall  see  what  comes  of  them. 

Despite  the  back-sliding  in  1932,  to  gain  volume 
advertising  that  has  not  materialized,  as  we  warned 
would  be  the  case,  the  newspaper  business  is  still 
generally  intact,  though  now  about  as  badly  hit 
as  local  retail  concerns  in  general.  Most  of  the 
profit  has  gone  out  of  it  for  both  publisher  and 
worker.  It  is  still  on  a  volume  basis.  Rehabilitation 
will  take  years. 

We  wish  to  convince  our  readers  that  a  coura¬ 
geous  and  firm  stand,  based  on  intelligence,  good¬ 
will  and  the  facts  in  the  case  would  work  some 
wonders  in  the  newspaper  circle  in  the  year  now 
opening.  First,  we  would  say,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  decide  between  unprofitable  volume  and  an  inten¬ 
sive  coverage  at  rates  that  pay  a  fair  profit.  Some 
of  the  advertising  contract  expedients  that  have  been 
put  forth  in  the  depression  are  perilous,  because 
inequitable,  and  should  be  adjusted.  There  is  no 
economy  in  operating  outdated  or  worn-out  equip¬ 
ment,  and  many  offices  sorely  need  replacements. 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  Chicago  Daily 
News,  suggests  that  this  may  be  the  time  to  increase 
the  retail  prices  of  copies.  Some  2-cent  papers 
ought  to  be  3-cent  papers;  maybe  the  S-cent  paper 
is  just  around  the  corner.  There  was  resistance, 
some  time  ago,  to  a  10-cent  Sunday  paper,  pub¬ 
lishers  fearing  circulation  losses,  but  when  all  of 
the  newspapers  got  together  on  it  they  found  they 
could  charge  a  dime  and  increase  circulation.  We 
thoroughly  enjoy  and  believe  in  the  advertising 
system,  as  a  basic  press  economy,  but  there  have  been 
so  many  brazen  department  store  boycotts  and  in¬ 
stances  of  national  advertiser  coercion  this  year  that 
we  are  led  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  safety 
of  the  free  press,  in  time  of  stress  at  least,  may 
not  lie  in  profitable  circulation.  The  fact  becomes 
obvious  that  w’hen  newspapermen  permit  themselves 
to  be  dominated  by  cynical,  cold-blooded  traders, 
who  think  the  newspaper  is  only  a  business,  and 
have  nothing  >n  mind  save  exploitation  of  reader 
faith,  the  heart  and  soul  goes  out  of  the  publication 
and  the  publisher  himself  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
whim  and  vicissitude  of  the  advertiser. 

We  hope  to  see  in  1933  an  improved  condition 
among  newspaper  employes.  Morale  is  low,  in 
instances  beaten  to  a  frazzle.  Editorial  men,  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors,  circulation  workers,  office  employes, 
faithful  servants,  are  shamelessly  underpaid  in  many 
offices,  victims  of  their  own  good-natured  willingness 
to  take  a  chance  with  the  boss,  without  contract 
or  collective  bargaining.  They  need  encourage¬ 
ment.  We  believe,  despite  everything,  that  editorial 
excellence  has  in  general  been  maintained,  though 
there  are  many  evidences  of  waning  enterprise. 
This  latter  is  something  to  be  tackled  with  firm  grip. 

Our  wish  for  the  new  year  is  that  newspapermen 
will  realize  their  power,  exercise  it  to  the  full,  and 
keep  in  mind  the  ancient  and  profoundly  true  adage 
that  our  estimates  of  ourselves  create  the  patterns 
by  which  we  are  judged. 


NORMAN  MACK 

AI)R.\M.\T1C  story  is  told  of  the  late  Norman 
Mack,  illustrating  his  courage  in  pursuit  of  an 
unpopular  cause  in  which  he  believed.  A  faithful 
DenuKrat.  lie  kept  his  Buffalo  Times  true  to  Bryan 
in  '9(1  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mack  was  deeply 
in  debt  to  bxral  banks  and  that  local  bankers  feared 
and  desperately  fought  the  free  silver  issue.  This 
advocacy  of  the  Commoner’s  cause  quickly  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  some  of  Buffalo’s  most  influential 
financiers.  Mr.  Mack  realized  that  no  plea  based 
on  principle  would  prevent  foreclosure,  but  a  prac¬ 
tical  business  argument  might.  So,  he  told  the 
hankers  that  if  they  compelled  him  to  change  his 
ixilicy  he  would  lose  his  circulation  and  they  their 
money,  but  if  left  alone  he  would  greatly  increase 
his  circulation  and  advertising  revenue,  the  Times 
being  the  only  newspaper  in  the  city  that  was  defend¬ 
ing  Bryan,  and  would  be  able  to  pay  his  debts.  The 
argument  carried. 

It  was  but  an  incident  typical  of  a  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  career  in  politics  and  journalism.  Mr.  Mack 
served  as  Democratic  National  Committeeman  from 
New  York  for  32  years  and  held  his  publishership 
until  four  years  ago  when  the  Times  was  purchased 
by  Scripps-Howard. 

Here  are  365  more  chances  to  produce  the 
best  nexvspaper  and  zi'Hte  the  story  of  the  ages. 

FAR-SPREAD  POISON 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Manila,  writing  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  tells  of  the  devastating 
■effect  of  a  showing  there  of  the  notorious 
Hollywood  films  “Five  Star  Final”  and  “Front  Page" 
— ^how  these  libels  on  the  press  have  stirred  bitter 
public  antagonism  toward  the  newspapers  and  com¬ 
plicated  the  already  dangerous  press  censorship  con¬ 
troversy.  Our  correspondent,  whose  letter  appears 
on  another  page,  is  shocked  and  surprised  that  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  did  nothing  to  stop  these  show  pic¬ 
tures  before  they  left  the  Hollywood  lots.  Pub¬ 
lishers,  of  course,  have  no  power  to  control  film 
productions,  at  least  in  advance  of  their  publication. 
However,  it  must  be  said  that  there  was  no  general 
press  condemnation  of  the  libelous  films  depicting 
newspapers  as  rackets.  We  have  blamed  the  pro¬ 
fessional  film  critics,  but  many  publishers  have  also 
seemed  willing  that  Hollywood  should  play  its  game 
at  the  expense  of  newspapers  without  rebuke.  Any¬ 
thing  that  is  a  good  show,  is  good  enough  for  the 
average  critic.  Last  year  the  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  after  publishing  many  objections  to  Hol¬ 
lywood  newspaper  portrayals,  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Will  Hays,  at  his  suggestion.  Fie,  too,  realized 
the  wrong  and  harm  in  the  newspaper  series.  At 
Mr.  Hays’  invitation  the  editor  went  to  Hollywood 
to  preview  two  newspaper  films,  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Both  were  libels  on  the  press,  written  by 
ex-newspapermen,  one  of  whom  is  known  to  harbor 
a  grudge.  At  the  editor’s  suggestion,  the  films  were 
remade,  one  at  great  expense  to  the  producer,  with 
the  most  objectionable  features  deleted. 

With  the  exception  of  one  director,  also  an  ex- 
newspaperman  with  110  love  for  his  former  business, 
the  Hollywood  people  took  kindly  any  advice  offered 
in  the  matter  of  undoing  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
press  in  previous  releases,  particularly  the  vicious  and 
false  film  “Five  Star  Final,”  which  was  one  of  the 
evils  that  oozed  out  of  the  Nen'  York  Graphic 
office,  thanks  to  the  busy  Winchell  and  Gauvreau 
journalistic  gangsters. 

These  evil  pictures  have  done  more  to  injure  press 
reputation  than  any  single  influence  in  recent  years 
and.  now,  winding  up  their  reckless  career  in  the 
Philippines,  are  shown  by  our  correspondent  to  com¬ 
plicate  an  already  perilous  free  press  situation. 
Hollywood  now  seems  to  have  turned  its  back  on  the 
press  libel  as  a  major  theme,  though  every  news¬ 
paperman  depicted  on  the  screen,  even  in  small  parts, 
continues  to  be  a  devil  with  horns,  or  a  cheap  fool. 
Our  screen  critics  generally  remain  passive,  how- 


IVastes  of  materials  outrage  decency  zchen 
economy  forces  workers  down  or  out,  and 
1^33  is  a  good  year  to  stop  such  extravagance 
in  scores  of  neivspaper  offices. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


AL.  miller,  publisher,  Battle 
•  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News, 
and  George  B.  Dolliver,  Sr.,  managing 
editor.  Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal, 
spoke  at  a  meeting  of  Battle  Creek  wel¬ 
fare  workers  Dec.  20. 

John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher.  Salt 
lake  Tribune  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  southern 
California. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
oitd  Tribune  and  James  C.  Hanrahan 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  gone  to 
Bermuda  for  a  vacation.  Mr.  Cowles 
stopped  in  Washington  to  spend  Christ¬ 
mas  with  his  parents  where  Mr.  Cowles, 
Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  is  a  director  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  Mr.  Hanrahan  is 
Mr.  Cowles’  secretary. 

Jack  Howard,  son  of  Roy  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  left  Tokio  early 
in  December  for  Shanghai  on  the  next 
lap  of  his  ’round  the  world  trip.  In 
Shanghai  he  will  be  on  the  staff  of  the 
Shanghai  Evening  Times.  He  spent 
several  months  in  Tokio  on  the  staff  of 
the  Japan  Advertiser. 

James  R.  Rhodes,  publisher,  Newton 
(la.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Rhodes, 
spent  last  week  on  a  vacation  at  Mineral 
Wells,  Tex. 

Thomas  Evans,  editor,  Hollister 
(Cal.)  Free  Lance,  and  Mrs.  Evans 
are  parents  of  a  son. 

Johnson  Foy,  editor  and  publisher, 
Nutley  (N.  J.)  Sun,  is  recovering  from 
a  back  injury  suffered  recently  when  he 
fell  down  the  stairs  at  his  home. 

H.  S.  Doster,  veteran  editor  of  the 
Prattville  (Ala.)  Progress,  is  seriously 
ill  at  his  home. 

Charles  A.  Guy,  publisher,  I^ubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal,  spent  the 
Christmas  holidays  visiting  his  parents 
at  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Egbert  H.  Mack,  publisher  of  the 
Sandusky  (O.)  Register  and  Star- 
Journal,  has  resigned  as  a  trustee  of 
Ohio  State  University  because  of  illness. 
Gov.  George  White  has  appointed  New¬ 
ton  D.  Baker  of  Cleveland,  former 
Secretary  of  War,  to  succeed  him. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader,  was  host  Dec.  24  to  450  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  paper  and  their  friends  at 
a  News-Leader  Christmas  party. 

J.  U.  Eldredge,  Jr.,  co-publisher, 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  has 
been  home  ill  with  influenza. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Preston,  of  Gil¬ 
lespie,  Ill.,  are  parents  of  a  daughter 
bom  recently.  Mr.  Preston  is  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Gillespie  News,  and 
president  of  both  the  Democratic  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  and  Illinois  Press 
Association. 

Allan  C.  Bartlett,  editor,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Sun,  talked  to  the  members  of 
the  University  Club  recently  on  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  publishing  the 
truth  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 


Raymond  H.  Rutherford,  for  the  past 
year  a  member  of  the  local  display  staff. 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  has  been 
named  national  advertising  manager. 

R.  C.  Leydecker,  of  the  advertising 
staff,  Omaha  Bee-News,  is  confined  to 
his  home  with  an  attack  of  influenza. 

William  S.  Sanford,  for  the  past  14 
months  advertising  manager  of  the 
Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald,  has  joined  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

M.  G.  Beavers,  business  manager. 
Community  IV eekly,  Plainview,  Tex., 
has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Clarendon  (Tex.)  News. 

Jesse  (Thinn,  city  circulation  manager, 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ai’alanche- Journal  and 
Mrs.  Chinn  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
bom  recently. 

Morris  Renter,  advertising  manager, 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune, 
recently  addressed  the  North  Park 
Business  Club  in  his  city  on  “An 
Analysis  of  Buying  Habits.’’ 

Violet  Jordan,  a  former  student  in 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  went  to  Kansas  City,  Dec. 
27,  to  join  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

WU.  CHRISTMAN,  managing 
*  editor,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  bronchial 
pneumonia.  He  has  been  confined  to 
bed  for  several  weeks. 

W.  H.  Buntin,  managing  editor.  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  .Morning  Age,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  devote  his  time  to  free¬ 
lancing. 

Miss  Rebecca  F.  Gross,  managing 
editor  of  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Daily 
Express,  won  first  prize  of  $100  in  a 
Ladies  Home  Journal  essay  contest  on 
“The  Essential  Qualities  of  the  Woman 
Leader.”  Her  article  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 

O.  K.  Fjetland,  manager  of  the  Glad¬ 
stone,  Mich,  department  of  the  Escanaba 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  named 
secretary  to  Governor-elect  William  A. 
Comstock  of  Michigan. 

Ulmer  Turner,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  radio  editor,  was  the  guest 
speaker  on  Bill  Schudt’s  “Going  to 
Press”  program  Dec.  21  over  the  CBS 
network. 

Frank  G.  Morris,  statehouse  reporter 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Morris,  spent  Christmas  with  relatives 
in  Canada. 

Charles  Conlin  has  been  added  to  the 
financial  department  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News. 

Charles  Massey  of  the  San  Francisco 
News  copy  desk  was  ill  for  several  days 
recently  with  influenza. 

Claude  Newman,  sports  editor,  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News,  has  been  ill 
with  influenza. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 
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Johnson 


N  HIS  younger  days,  William  John- 
feature  editor.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat  and  formerly  roving 

_  correspondent  of 

the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  received  a 
delightful  sur¬ 
prise  in  a  $2  pay¬ 
ment  by  an  Au¬ 
gusta,  Me.,  home 
publication  for  an 
article  he  sub¬ 
mitted  without 
hoping  for  com¬ 
pensation.  Since 
he  was  interested 
in  writing  and  had 
read  all  the  books 
available  within  a 
wide  radius  from 
his  birthplace  at  Jacksonport,  Wis.,  the 
event  left  the  idea  that  he  might  become 
a  professional  writer,  and  he  thereafter 
attained  considerable  success  in  writing 
for  farm  papers. 

Johnson  became  a  full-fledged  writer 
on  agricultural  subjects  when  Herbert 
Quick  recognized  his  talent  and  took 
him  to  Omaha,  Neb.  He  held  down  a 
job  with  Quick’s  farm  paper  and  also 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Omaha  Daily 
News.  In  1914,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture  at  St.  Louis. 
After  five  years,  he  became  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Country  Gentlemen.  He  left 
that  position  to  become  editor  of  Coun¬ 
try  Life  at  Spencer,  Ind.,  and  also  did 
some  free  lancing  with  St.  Louis  as  a 
base  before  joining  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat  in  September,  1929. 

A  close  student  of  agricultural  and 
economic  problems,  Johnson  has  won  a 
place  in  both  Arkansas  journalism  and 
public  life.  Organizations  of  all  kinds 
welcome  him  as  a  speaker, 

Johnson  was  born  Sept.  3.  1885,  and 
remained  on  the  Wisconsin  farm  of  his 
parents  until  he  joined  Herbert  Quick 
at  Omaha  and  thus  began  a  career  which 
has  made  him  a  figure  in  journalism. 
His  chief  diversion  at  present  is  a 
study  of  previous  depressions  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  as  reported  by  newspapers, 
as  contrasted  with  the  formal  histories 
of  the  several  low  periods. 

Judge  Charles  N.  Feidelson,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald.  is  taking  a  week’s  vacation. 

Bud  Landis.  Los  Angeles  advertising 
man  and  Hollyivood  Citizen-News  col¬ 
umnist,  has  returned  to  California  from 
a  trip  to  Europe.  His  column,  “Jest  a 
Moment.”  did  not  miss  a  day  during 
his  absence. 

Harold  Fisher,  of  the  copy  desk. 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  recently 
underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Fred  i.  Archibald,  advertising 

director,  Omaha  Bee-News,  was 
host  to  the  advertising  staff  at  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  Dec.  23. 

Rudolph  Hennick,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American,  has  been  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Beth  El  Synagogue  in  Water¬ 
bury.  He  was  toastmaster  at  a  banquet 
at  the  installation  of  new  officers  last 
week. 

Ralph  E.  Bennett,  general  manager, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Charles 
E.  Blewer,  circulation  manager,  were 
hosts  to  911  newspaper  boys  Christmas 
Day  at  the  thirty-second  annual  dinner 
given  by  the  Press. 

Frederick  McNamara  of  the  display 
advertising  staff.  Wafer  bury  (Conn.) 
American  and  Republican,  is  a  patient 
at  St  Mary’s  hospital  in  Waterbury. 
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PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Richard  Chase,  San  Francisco  News 
reporter,  is  on  vacation. 

John  E.  Beer,  city  editor,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  has  returned  from 
Miami,  Fla.,  where  he  spent  his  va¬ 
cation. 

Lewis  Sinclair,  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  News  editorial  staff, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  county 
seat  bureau  at  Marshall.  Mrs.  Nellie 
Scheinfurth,  Marshall  correspondent  for 
the  past  few  years,  is  assisting  Sinclair. 

Frank  A.  Hunt,  city  editor.  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  spent  the  Christmas  Holi¬ 
days  in  Los  Angeles  where  his  son  is 
in  school  there.  The  trip  was  made  by 
airplane. 

Gifford  Ernest,  Chicago  Daily  News 
reporter,  has  completed  a  personal  study 
of  the  district  stations  of  the  Cook 
county  unemployment  relief  service.  He 
has  written  a  series  of  five  stories. 

Clark  H.  Galloway,  city  editor.  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has  b^ 
elected  vice-president  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Boy  Scouts  for  1933. 

Willard  Edwards,  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter,  investigated  conditions  at  the 
Joliet  and  Stateville  penitentiaries  in 
an  effort  to  present  the  problems  facing 
Governor  Elect  Henry  Homer  when  he 
begins  a  complete  reorganization  of  state 
prisons  next  year.  Willard  wrote  two 
articles. 

Hartwell  Hatton,  city  editor,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  is  spending 
his  vacation  in  South  Carolina. 

Quentin  P.  Gore,  copy  reader,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  spent 
Christmas  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

George  Curtis,  feature  editor,  Bing- 
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hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  is  ill  at  his 
Afton,  Pa.,  home. 

Edward  L.  Fay,  telegraph  editor, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  spent 
Christmas  with  relatives  in  Boston. 

Joseph  F.  Driscoll,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  left  for  SL  Louis 
last  week  end  for  his  annual  vacation  in 
his  home  town.  He  will  be  back  in  the 
middle  of  January. 

Luther  Harrison,  editorial  writer, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  has 
been  ill  as  his  home  for  several  weeks. 

Leo  Patrick  Hanning,  reporter  for  the 
Lynbrook  (L.  I.)  Nassau  Daily  Star, 
spent  Christmas  with  his  parents  in 
Watertown,  Conn. 

John  Ruddy,  city  editor,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  is  on  vacation. 

Joe  Miller,  formerly  court  reporter, 
Scranton  Sun,  has  been  named  to  the 
Harrisburg  staff  of  the  Ass(x:iated 
Press.  He  will  report  for  duty  at  the 
opening  of  the  legislature. 

Albon  Holden,  former  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  sports  writer,  has 
been  assigned  to  dramatize  Capt.  Tim 
Healy’s  spy  stories  for  a  radio  network 
commercial  program. 

Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was 
host  last  week  at  a  Christmas  party  for 
the  staff  of  the  Evening  Ledger, 

W.  Porter  Ogelsby,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  Washington  bureau, 
spent  the  holidays  in  Philadelphia. 

Morris  Litman,  assistant  city  editor, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  a  brief  illness. 

Charles  W.  Duke  has  written  a  series 
on  Technocracy  which  is  running  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Francis  Powers,  spcjrts  writer,  Nc^v 
York  Sun,  recently  visited  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  en  route  to  the  Pasadena  Rose 
Bowl  football  game  between  Southern 
California  and  Pittsburgh. 

Ira  H.  Christ,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  master  of  St.  Cecile  Lexige,  568, 
F.  and  A.  M.  St.  Cecile,  which  num¬ 
bers  many  theatrical  folk  and  newspaper 
men  in  its  membership,  is  the  original 
Masonic  matinee  Icxlge  of  the  country. 

George  Hatcher,  assistant  night  edi¬ 
tor,  Atlanta  Constitution,  has  returned 
from  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Roland  Kilbon,  New  York  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Paris  Herald,  European 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  suffered  a  broken  arm  last 
week  when  he  slipped  on  the  ice  and 
fell. 

Walter  Millis,  editorial  writer,  Neze 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  author  of 
“The  Martial  Spirit,”  and  Mrs.  Millis, 
the  former  Norah  K.  Thompson,  are 
parents  of  a  son,  their  first  child,  bom 
Dec.  26  at  the  Columbia  Presbj^erian 
Medical  Center. 

Frank  T.  Johnson,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  fVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
spent  Christmas  with  his  parents  in 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Daniel  F.  Parker,  sports  editor.  New 
York  Mirror,  and  Mrs.  Parker,  are 
parents  of  a  son,  weighing  eight  pounds, 
bora  (Christmas  morning  at  the  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  hospital. 

Albert  F.  Lamb,  sports  editor,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  has  been  elected 
senior  warden  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  at 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

James  House,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  art  department,  has  been  invited 
to  exhibit  some  of  his  sculptures  at  the 
biennial  show  of  American  sculptors  in 
New  York.  One  of  his  pieces,  “Negro 
Mask”  has  beoi  purchased  by  the  Whit¬ 
ney  Museum  for  its  permanent  col¬ 
lection. 

Edmund  Taylor  has  returned  to  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  copy  desk 
after  an  illness. 

Eric  M.  Knight,  movie  critic,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  and  Mrs.  Knight, 
have  returned  to  Philadelphia  from  a 
honeymoon  spent  in  Mexico. 

Samuel  S.  Sidiwab,  managing  editor, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was  seren¬ 
aded  Christmas  eve  by  his  entire  staff. 


Eileen  Jackson,  s(x:iety  editor,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  spoke  recently  be¬ 
fore  the  San  Diego  Professional  and 
Business  Women’s  Club. 

N.  C.  Howard,  night  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  is  back  at  his  desk, 
after  spending  his  annual  vacation  in 
Bermuda. 

Savoie  Lottinville,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has 
joined  the  rewrite  desk  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times.  Lottinville  returned 
a  few  months  ago  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  England,  which  he  attended 
as  a  Rhodes  scholar.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
in  1929. 

William  McCollum,  for  years  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Record  is  now  employed  as  a  clerk  in 
the  Luzerne  county  court  house,  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Joseph  Walsh,  sports  editor,  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  recently  addressed 
students  of  the  Larksville,  Pa.,  high 
school  on  the  making  of  a  newspaper. 

Albert  Lawrence  L.  Martin,  superior 
court  reporter,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American,  spent  Christmas  with  his 
parents  and  his  brother.  Congressman 
Joseph  Martin,  publisher  of  the  North 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  Chronicle. 

Byron  Geller,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Detroit  Times  who  has  been  practicing 
law  in  addition  to  his  reportorial  work, 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  attor¬ 
ney  general  of  Michigan. 

J.  P.  Alley,  cart(X)nist,  Memphis 
CTenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  on  Dec. 
22  underwent  a  minor  operation  at  a 
hospital  in  that  city. 

John  Babcock,  city  hall  reporter, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  is  back  at 
work  after  a  week’s  illness. 

Patrick  J.  Hurley  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  former  member  of  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  Fall  River  News,  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun  and  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Statesman  and  later  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  New  York  American  and 
New  York  Telegram,  has  been  named 
private  secretary  by  Mayor-Elect  Joseph 
L.  Hurley  of  Fall  River.  Hurley  is 
the  new  mayor’s  cousin. 

John  D.  MacPhail,  telegraph  editor. 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  re¬ 
tained  the  pistol  and  revolver  grand 
championship  of  the  Montaup  Gun  Club, 
National  Rifle  Association,  this  year  by 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  year’s 
matches  and  breaking  every  area  record. 
He  defeated  328  opponents. 

Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Noble,  church  editor 
and  music  critic,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American,  spent  Christmas  in  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Harlan  Miller,  writer  of  a  column, 
“Over  The  Coffee,”  in  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register,  underwent  an  emergency 
operation  for  appendicitis  in  Iowa 
Methodist  hospital  at  Des  Moines  last 
week.  He  is  recovering  satisfactorily 

Henry  C.  Niles,  police  reporter  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  spent 
Christmas  at  his  home  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

D.  A.  Robinson,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  and  Mrs. 
Robinson,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
their  second  child. 

Chester  Rowell,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  addressed  the  tenth  annual  session 
of  the  Institute  of  World  Affairs  at 
Riverside,  Cal.,  recently. 

Don  Long,  court  house  man  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  has  been  ill  with  in¬ 
fluenza. 

Ainsworth  Gatewood,  former  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  student,  has  joined 
the  Americas  (Ga.)  Times-Rccorder 
as  a  reporter. 

Oscar  Epstein,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Times,  this  week  opened  “The  Rath¬ 
skeller,”  a  new  restaurant  in  New 
Bedford. 

Frederick  Edwards,  Montreal  jour¬ 
nalist,  formerly  of  New  York,  addressed 
St.  Lawrence  (Montreal)  Kiwanis 
meeting  this  week  on  “Newspaper 
Stories  Which  Do  Not  (Jet  Into  Print.” 
He  ridiculed  Hollywood  presentations 
of  newspapers  and  newspapermen. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  FLORENCE  HURLEY,  of 
the  Vallejo  (Cal.)  Times-Herald 
and  Chronicle,  to  Alex  A.  Andraieff 
recently.  ’ 

Albert  Nelson  Jackson,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald,  to  Miss  Genevieve  Cunningham, 
recently. 

Miss  Barbara  Schofield,  district  cor¬ 
respondent,  Boston  Herald,  to  Eciward 
Allen  of  the  editorial  staff,  Boston 
Herald,  at  East  Weymouth,  Mass, 
Christmas  Day. 

Agnes  Arney,  reporter,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  to  Fred 
Wilbois  of  Des  Moines  in  St.  Louis. 
Dec.  26. 

Wade  Branton  Jones,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Sanford  (N.  C.)  Herald,  to  Miss 
Ruth  Lillian  Bell  of  Apex,  N.  C 
Dec.  24.  ’ 

Frank  A.  Cauthorn,  managing  editor, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Intelligencer,  to  Mary 
Cordalia  Mason,  city  editor  of  the  same 
paper,  Dec.  25.  They  are  spending  their 
honeymoon  in  Chicago. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SHEBOYGAN  (WIS.)  PRESS,  48 
page  rotogravure  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  commemorating  the  newspaper’s 
25th  anniversary,  Dec.  17. 

Fordyce  (Ark.)  Weekly  News,  spe¬ 
cial  edition  for  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Fordyce,  Dec.  15. 

Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times-Tele- 
graph,  Christmas  shopping  supplement, 
12  pages,  Dec.  18. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Winter 
Resort  and  Travel  Section,  Dec.  17, 
eight  pages;  Christmas  Music  Section 
edited  by  Charles  E.  Alexander,  Dec. 
24,  eight  pages. 

Brockton  Daily  Evening  Enterprise, 
Whitman  Christmas  Shoppers’  Section, 
Dec.  14. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  Dec.  26, 
eight-page  tabloid  style  section  for 
Fraser’s  store. 

Boston  Herald,  Christmas  Time  in 
the  Churches  section,  edited  by  Marion 
Gillespie  Perkins,  Dec.  24,  12  pages. 

Boston  Traveler  annual  Christmas 
carol  book  in  rotogravure  Dec.  24,  con¬ 
taining  words  and  music  of  eight  oft- 
sung  carols  and  reproductions  of  five 
noted  paintings  of  Christmas  subjects. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Kenneth  a.  miller,  for  three 

years  Montgomery,  Ala.,  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
resigned,  effective  Jan.  1,  to  assume 
charge  of  the  press  bureau  of  the  State 
Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries,  at 
Montgomery. 

Edmund  Buckley,  night  cable  editor, 
San  Francisco  office  of  United  Press, 
has  been  confined  to  his  home  with 
influenza.  Russell  Stewart,  formerly  of 
the  Washington  state  bureau,  has  been 
filling  in  during  Buckley’s  absence. 

Russell  D.  Pennycock  will  agument 
the  Sacramento  staff  of  the  United 
Press  during  the  January  session  of  the 
state  legislature. 

Franklyn  X.  Millman,  New  Jersey 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  in  Miami, 
Fla. 

Gale  Wallace  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Los  Angeles  bureau.  United 
Pre.'s,  to  the  post  of  bureau  manager  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  succeeds  Vincent 
Mahoney,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
Los  Angeles. 

George  Powers,  commercial  manager. 
Western  division  of  the  United  Press, 
made  a  belated  vacation  trip  by  travel¬ 
ing  from  San  Francisco  to  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  on  the  steamer  Santa  Rosa. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

CJ.  F.\LVEY  is  the  newly-elected 
•  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Pressman’s  Union,  No.  4. 
(Jeorge  Folsom  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  with  Clyde  E.  Bowen  financial  sec¬ 
retary,  Tom  O’CJonnor  treasurer  and 
W.  L.  Wilson  recording  secretary. 
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„  NEW  ENGLAND 

New  England  will  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  markets  in  1933.  During  the  entire  1932  period, 
New  England’s  business  leaders  have  been  working  assiduously  to  perfect  various  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  and  promoting  business  recovery.  The  following  are  some  of  the  active 
organizations  that  have  sponsored  New  England’s  industrial  and  business  recovery  during  this  year. 

seeks  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  business  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies. 

4.  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Committee:  To  stimu¬ 
late  replacement  of  obsolete  or  worn-out  equipment 
in  industry. 

5.  fVork-Sharing  Committee:  To  promote  increases 
in  employment  through  shorter  hours. 

6.  Home  Owners  Advisory  Committee:  Appointed 
by  the  Banking  and  Industrial  Committee  to  provide 
help  and  advice  for  home  owners  who  find  difficulty 
in  placing  or  renewing  mortgages. 

XhESE  six  agencies  are  playing  an  important  part  in  rehabilitating  the  industrial  and  business 
structure  of  New  England.  Employment  continues  on  the  increase  and  buying  power  has  improved 
in  proportion.  1933  will  find  the  New  England  market  swinging  into  a  faster  tempo  of  recovery. 
The  national  advertiser  who  concentrates  and  plans  his  campaign  to  reach  this  market,  will  find  it 
the  most  profitable  in  the  country. 

To  reach  New  England’s  consuming  power,  only  the  newspapers  listed  below  are  necessary. 


1.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation:  Repre¬ 
sented  in  New  England  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston  and  the  Banking  and  Industrial 
Committee  of  the  First  Federal  Reserve  District. 

2.  Home  Loan  Bank:  In  Process  of  organization 
in  New  England,  with  headquarters  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  subscriptions  to  stock  are  now 
being  received  at  the  offices  of  the  Cambridge  In¬ 
dustrial  Association. 

3.  Banking  and  Industrial  Committee :  It  is  through 
these  committees,  organized  in  each  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District,  that  the  national  administration 
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tGoTorBrnaBt  StatamoBt,  April  1.  1932. 

(B)  CombiBatlOB  rate  Dally  Jouraal  aad  Erealag  BuUetla. 
•A.B.C.  t^oaubara’  Statameat,  Apr.  I,  1932. 

**A.B.C.  Publlahera*  Statameat  Oct.  1,  1932. 
ttGoTeramaat  Statameat  Oct.  1,  1932. 
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R  OVN  VOQlX> 

or  Letters 


Henry  f.  pringle  gives  a 

highly  diverting,  if  somewhat 
acrid  biography  of  Floyd  Gibbons  in 
the  January  American  Mercury.  The 
title  of  the  article  is  “The  Ace  Re¬ 
porter  of  the  Air,”  and  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  Mr.  Gibbons’  rise  to  fame 
via  the  news  columns  and  the  micro¬ 
phone.  Although  the  subject  is  treated 
ironically,  Mr.  Pringle  evinces  an  ad¬ 
miration  for  Mr.  Gibbons’  industry  and 
hippodrome  reporting  methods.  What 
Mr.  Gibbons  has  learned  from  the  radio, 
the  article  says,  is  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  public  taste  or  the  mass 
appetite  for  the  silly.  He  discovered 
that  he  was  speaking  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  an  even  lower  level  of  in¬ 
tellect  than  that  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture. 


Mr.  Pringle  recounts  the  amusing  story 
of  Gibbons’  trek  across  the  Sahara  to 
find  out  whether  E.  M.  Dell  had  the 
sheiks  sized  up  properly,  and  the  other 
outstanding  events  of  his  picturesque 
career,  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  author, 
is  by  no  means  finished. 

Albert  Parry  says  “Goodbye  to  the 
Immigrant  Press”  in  another  article  in 
the  Mercury,  and  recites  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  leading  it  to  oblivion.  It 
is  predicted  that  by  1937  or  1938  the 
number  of  immigrant  papers  in  this 
country  will  decrease  by  “another  25 
or  30  per  cent  and  that  by  1950  there 
will  be  very  few  left.” 

*  *  * 

Time  carries  a  blast  against 
Howard  Scott,  director  of  Tech¬ 
nocracy,  in  its  Dec.  28  issue.  .  .  You 
coulc^’t  buy  an  issue  of  The  New  Re¬ 
public  this  week,  the  reason  being,  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  by  a 
newsstand  owner,  that  it  carried  an 
article  about  Technocracy.  .  .  The 
Nation  of  Dec.  28  prints  a  letter  from 
W.  H.  _  Smyth,  of  Berkeley,  C^l.,  who 
first  coined  the  word  Technocracy  and, 
what  is  more,  defined  it,  saying  that  his 
first  articles  on  the  Technocracy  con¬ 
ception  were  printed  in  Industrial  Man¬ 
agement  in  1919,  and  that  in  1920-21  the 
Berkeley  Daily  Gazette  reprinted  these 
articles  together  with  additional  matter 
under  the  heading  Technocracy. — J.W.P. 
*  *  * 


DR.  WALTER  WILLIAMS,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  dean  of  the  University’s  School  of 
Journalism,  is  the  author  of  “Some 
Observations  on  the  German  Press”  and 
“The  Struggle  in  Europe  for  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,”  two  publications  just 
issued  in  the  University  of  Missouri’s 
journalism  series. 

Dr.  Williams  visited  Germany  early 
in  1932  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Foundation  to  make 
a  study  of  German  newspapers.  In 
“Some  Observations  on  the  German 
Press”  he  classifies  these  newspapers 
according  to  frequency  of  publication, 
political  trend  and  party  affiliation,  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution,  circulation  and 
ownership.  Figures  for  the  year  1932 
are  used  almost  exclusively. 

In  summation,  he  writes:  “The  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper  type  is  distinctive  in 
form  as  well  as  in  content.  The  Ger¬ 
man  journal  is  usually  issued  in  maga¬ 
zine  form  with  small  pages.  Headings 
are  ordinarily  restricted  to  one  line. 
The  German  newspaper  is  not  strong  in 
news  and  news  gathering  facilities,  but 
is  especially  strong  in  political  articles, 
in  art,  music,  and  literary  criticism,  and 
in  informational  discussions.  Accuracy 
of  statement,  vigorous  opinion,  facts 
and  the  why  of  facts,  arc  characteris¬ 
tics  found  in  the  press  of  Germany. 
Unlike  Great  Britain  and  France,  Ger¬ 
many’s  most  influential  newspapers  are 
not  at  the  capital. 

“The  press  of  Germany  may  not  be 
rightly  fudged  unless  consideration  is 
taken  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
newspapers  are  at  present  produced. 
These  difficulties  are  financial,  arising 


from  insufficiency  of  revenue;  govern¬ 
mental,  due  to  interference  by  parties 
or  governmental  policies;  and  physical, 
due  to  the  lack  in  some  cases  of  ade¬ 
quate  modern  machinery.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  German  press  is  of  supe¬ 
rior  character  and  counts  most  largely 
as  a  social  factor  in  the  German  Re¬ 
public.  Even  briefest  study  of  German 
journalism  gives  hope  and  courage  to 
all  who  recognize  the  tremendous  power 
of  journalism  for  useful  service  in  the 
present  transition  age.” 

“The  Struggle  in  Europe  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press”  is  a  discussion 
of  this  struggle  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Soviet  Russia. 

“Two  great  nations  in  Europe  have 
abandoned  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
its  old  sense — Italy  and  Soviet  Russia,” 
writes  Dr.  Williams.  “In  other  coun¬ 
tries,  there  are  abundant  suggestions 
of  denial  of  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
press.  These  are  brought  about  not 
only  by  changes  in  political  ideas,  but 
in  the  structure  of  the  press  itself.” 

Dr.  Williams  concludes :  “This  survey 
of  the  changes  in  the  principles  concern¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  an  in¬ 
structive  example  for  the  general  inner 
changes  of  political  life  as  a  whole.  It 
will  be  very  interesting  to  look  forward 
to  the  near  future  when  it  will  appear 
which  one  of  the  principles  will  win, 
whether  the  liberty  of  the  press  will  be 
guaranteed  by  new  forms  in  such  a 
manner  that  liberty  of  opinion  will  not 
be  injured  and  free  course  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  large  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum  of  public  and  private  thought, 
or  whether  the  freedom  of  the  press 
becomes  a  myth.” — R.E.B. 

*  *  * 

<<lTOOTLOOSE  in  India,”  written 
by  Gordon  Sinclair,  feature  writer 
for  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  is  the  best 
non-fiction  seller  in  every  city  in  Can¬ 
ada,  it  is  reported  by  Bookseller  and 
Publisher.  First  issued  two  months  ago, 
the  book,  which  details  Sinclair’s  ex¬ 
periences  while  writing  for  the  Star 
on  a  round-the-world  trip,  has  run  into 
three  Canadian  editions  and  has  been 
accepted  for  United  States  publication 
Jan.  4.  King  Features  Syndicate  has 
bought  serial  rights  for  the  world. 


JUDGE  KENNY  ADVANCED 

Municipal  Judge  Robert  W.  Kenny, 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  elevated  to 
the  superior  court  bench  through  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Governor  James  Rolph  re¬ 
cently,  is  a  former  newspaperman  who 
passed  his  bar  examinations  in  1927. 
He  entered  newspaper  work  in  1920 
following  his  graduation  from  Stanford 
University.  After  serving  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  Paris  correspondent  he  went 
to  the  United  Press,  being  with  the 
London  bureau  and  later  working  for 
the  U.P.  in  Los  Angeles. 
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MERGER  IN  FINDLAY,  O. 

Evening  Courier  Is  Absorbed  By 
Morning  Republican 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Findlay,  O.,  Dec.  28. — .Announcement 
will  be  made  Saturday,  Dec.  31,  that  a 
consolidation  of  the  Findlay  Morning 
Republican  and  Findlay  Daily  Courier 
has  been  effected  and  that  thereafter 
only  a  morning  newspaper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished.  The  Courier  has  been  an  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper. 

Both  newspapers  have  been  operated 
under  affiliated  ownership  for  seven 
years.  I.  N.  Heminger  is  president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Findlay  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  owner  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  of  a  majority  interest  in  the 
Courier  until  minority  stockholders 
were  bought  out  by  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  this  week.  R.  L.  Heminger,  his 
son,  is  editor  of  the  morning  newspaper. 
The  Republican  was  established  in  1879 
and  the  Courier  was  founded  in  1836. 


DOIG  HEADS  S.  F.  GROUP 

J.  Rufus  Doig  of  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee,  publishers’  representatives,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Milline  Club  of 
San  Francisco.  Other  officers  installed 
at  the  anual  Christmas  Jinks  of  the 
organization  were  Burton  Granicher  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  secretary  and 
Floyd  Sparks  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  & 
Co.,  publishers’  representatives,  treas¬ 
urer.  A  feature  of  the  Jinks  was  the 
presentation  of  the  play,  “Strange  Inter¬ 
view,”  written  by  Dick  Hunter  of  the 
Cleveland  office  of  Fuller  &  Smith  and 
Ross. 


STEREOTYPERS  TAKE  CUT 

Union  stereotypers  in  San  Antonio 
have  accepted  a  10  per  cent  wage  cut 
after  having  abandoned  arbitration  of 
the  pay  scale.  The  new  basis  of  wages 
is  $X20  a  day  for  both  day  and  night 
men.  San  Antonio  pressmen  previously 
received  a  pay  cut  after  arbitration. 
The  printers’  scale  arbitration  has  not 
been  concluded. 


PAPER  OUTPUT  DOWN 
13%  IN  11  MONTHS 

Newsprint  Production  in  North 
America  2,916,104  Tons  In. 
eluding  November — Stocks 
at  Mills  Decline 

Production  of  newsprint  in  Canada 
during  November  amounted  to  161,334 
tons  and  shipments  to  164,327  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  released  by  the  News 
Print  Service  Bureau,  New  York.  Pro- 
duction  in  the  United  States  was  81,662 
tons  and  shipments  83,922  tons,  making 
a  total  United  States  and  Canadian 
newsprint  production  of  242,996  tons 
and  shipments  of  248,249  tons.  During 
November,  21,195  tons  of  newsprint 
were  made  in  Newfoundland  and  8^ 
tons  in  Mexico,  so  that  the  total  North 
American  production  for  the  month 
amounted  to  265,035  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  283,984 
tons  less  in  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1932  than  in  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1931,  which  was  a  decrease  of  14  per 
cent.  The  output  in  the  United  States 
was  134,849  tons  or  13  per  cent  less  than 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1931,  in 
Newfoundland  20,369  tons  or  8  per  cent 
less,  and  in  Mexico  2,190  tons  less, 
making  a  North  American  decrease  of 
441,392  tons  or  13  per  cent.  Total  North 
American  production  for  the  11  months 
was  2,961,104  tons. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  totaled  45,461  tons  at  the 
end  of  November  and  at  United  States 
mills  30,581  tons,  giving  a  combing 
total  of  76,042  tons  compared  with  81,- 
295  tons  on  Oct.  31. 


S.  C.  INSTITUTE  JAN.  6 

Second  annual  institute  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  will  be  held 
Jan.  6  at  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  All  speakers  will  be  residents  of 
the  state.  A.  W.  Huckle,  of  the  Rock 
Hill  Herald,  president  of  the  association, 
will  preside. 


Approve 


ALWAYS  UMIFORM 


Gat  or 
Electric 
Scorchers 


FLONG  CORPORAHON 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


“64” 

Parting 

Powder 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 

Second  Annual 

Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 

Conditions  of  the  contest  are  substantially  unchanged  from  those  governing  the  1931 
awards.  Officers  of  the  National  Promotion  Managers  Organization,  after  full  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration,  have  suggested  some  changes  from  the  previous  year’s  program  and 
have  approved  others,  and  the  list  below  stands  as  the  best  adapted  to  1932  newspaper 
promotion  conditions.  ' 

The  guiding  idea  of  all  concerned  has  been  to  produce  as  wide  an  interest  as  possible 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  promotion,  with  emphasis  on  campaigns  embodying  a  definite 
plan  of  presenting  the  newspaper  and  its  market  to  readers  and  advertisers.  Entries  will 
be  welcomed  from  all  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  regardless  of 
their  size  or  volume  of  advertising.  While  there  are  no  rigid  rules  as  to  mounting  or 
otherwise  displaying  entered  material,  it  is  obvious  that  advertisements  or  folders  simply 
mounted  upon  a  firm  backing  and  properly  labeled  as  to  the  class  for  which  they  are 
entered  will  be  more  easily  handled  and  judged  than  would  a  collection  of  loose  pages. 

Uniformity  of  mounting  and  labeling  all  the  entries  of  a  single  newspaper  was  also 
found  helpful  to  the  judges  in  the  1931  contest. 


Awards  will  be  made  For  the  Following  groups  oF  promotion: 


1.  The  best  all-around  promotion  work  conducted  during  the 
year  1932,  including  all  phases  of  promotion — circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  direct  mail,  research,  etc.  The  determining  factors  will  be: 
The  extent  of  the  campaign,  attractiveness  of  layouts,  and  art 
work,  and  the  value  of  the  copy.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize 
will  receive  an  inscribed  silver  cup  and  plaque.  The  plaque  will 
remain  in  permanent  possession.  The  cup  will  be  held  for  one 
year  and  passed  to  the  winner  of  the  next  award.  A  newspaper 
winning  the  cup  for  three  years  will  win  permanent  possession. 
The  second  prize  will  be  a  certificate  of  honorable  mention. 

2.  For  the  best  all-around  promotion  work  under  the  auspices 
of  a  territorial  association  or  of  a  group  of  newspapers  under 
common  ownership,  the  determining  factors  to  be  as  above  stated. 
Two  certificates  will  be  awarded,  one  for  first  prize,  and  one  for 
honorable  mention. 

3.  For  each  of  the  following  divisions  there  will  be  certificates  for 
first  and  second  places.  The  determining  factor  in  each  case  will 
be  the  value  of  the  advertising — copy,  layout  and  art  work  all 
being  considered.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  the  advertisements  or 
printed  matter  within  each  group  must  have  been  actually  pub¬ 
lished  during  1932. 

Advertisements  For  Circulation 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  circulation  pur¬ 
poses.  This  may  refer  to  one  feature  or  one  department  of  a 
newspaper,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

2.  'The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 
for  circulation  purposes.  "This  may  refer  to  any  one  feature  or 
one  department,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

Advertisements  For  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  directed  to  adver¬ 


tisers  and  appearing  in  newspapers.  This  may  refer  to  one  fea¬ 
ture  or  one  department  of  a  newspaper,  or  it  may  refer  to  the 
entire  newspaper. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 
addressed  to  advertisers  and  appearing  in  newspapers.  This  may 
refer  to  one  feature  or  one  department  of  a  newspaper,  or  it 
may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

Trade  Paper  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  appearing  in  trade 
papers. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 
appearing  in  trade  papers. 

Direct  Mail  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  mailing  piece  directed  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  mailing  pieces 
directed  to  advertisers. 

Mailing  pieces  may  include  folders,  leaflets,  books,  booklets, 
letters — anything  that  is  sent  through  the  mails. 

Data  Books — Research  Studies 

1.  The  most  valuable  data  book  presenting  a  general  analysis 
of  the  market  and  the  newspaper. 

2.  The  most  valuable  research  study,  analyzing  some  specific 
phase  of  the  market  or  the  newspaper. 

Entries  should  be  carefully  packed  to  prevent  damage  in  transit 
and  should  be  addressed: 


Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 

Entries  postmarked  after  midnight,  February  28,  will  not  be  considered  by  the  judges. 
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‘BUY  AMERICAN’  CLUB 
FORMED  IN  CHICAGO 

James  W.  Clark  of  Jewelry  Firm  Is 
President  —  $200  Membership 
Fee  Buys  Placards,  Buttons, 
Automobile  Plates 


(Special  to  Kditob  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  27 — Formation  of  a 
“Made  in  America  Club”  here  last  week 
has  resulted  in  35  Chicago  manufac¬ 
turers  organizing  actively  to  carry  on  a 
“Buy  American”  campaign  in  1933. 

James  W.  Clark,  president  of  the 
A.  C.  Becken  Company,  jewelers,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  club.  Charles  I. 
Johnson,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Nestor  Johnson  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  makers  of  ice 
skates,  was  elected  vice-president;  Guy 
V.  Dickinson,  general  manager  of  the 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  and  B.  Wilson  of 
Mathias  Klein  &  Sons,  manufacturers 
of  linemen’s  tools,  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee. 

The  club  was  incorporated  in  Illinois 
last  June  as  a  non-profit  organization. 
The  club’s  efforts  arc  being  financed 
by  the  employers  who  enroll  and  pur¬ 
chase,  for  distribution  among  their  em¬ 
ployes,  lapel  buttons,  placards,  automo¬ 
bile  plates  and  windshield  stickers  carry¬ 
ing  messages  urging  the  purchase  of 
American  products. 

Mr.  Clark  declined  to  make  public 
the  list  of  firms  supporting  the  pro¬ 
gram,  explaining  he  was  not  authorized 
to  issue  the  names.  He  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  however,  that  member¬ 
ship  could  be  obtained  for  $200  which 
entitled  the  member  to  1,000  automobile 
plates,  1,000  stickers,  5,000  lapel  buttons 
and  5,000  folders.  When  asked  if  the 
club  contemplated  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  Mr.  Clark  said : 

“I  am  in  favor  of  advertising  and 
when  we  have  enlarged  our  membership 
and  have  definitely  formulated  our  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  use 
paid  space.” 

He  stated  that  WCFL,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  radio  station,  had 
offered  its  broadcasting  facilities  to  the 
club. 

D.  F.  Kelly,  president  of  the  Fair 
department  store,  whose  organization  is 
carrying  on  an  active  “Buy  American” 
campaign  through  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  advocat^  nation-wide  adoption 
of  the  club’s  policies  at  last  week’s 
organization  meeting. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  entered  full 
force  into  the  “Buy  American”  drive 
Dec.  26  when  a  “letter  to  the  editor” 
from  William  Randolph  Hearst  was 
published  prominently,  asking  editors 
to  “campaign  vigorously”  for  ten  points. 
The  first  of  these  read;  “Buy  American 
and  spend  .American.  See  America  first. 
Keep  American  money  in  America  and 
provide  employment  for  .American  citi¬ 
zens.” 

Eight  points  called  for  the  institution 
of  public  works  to  improve  the  country 
and  to  aid  the  unemployment.  The 
remaining  point,  which  was  listed  sec¬ 
ond,  calM  for  Pan-American  reciproc¬ 
ity.  Three  of  the  points,  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  fourth  (the  fourth  called  for 
the  encouragement  of  American  air 
fleets)  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Hearst  credo  for  the  first  time. 


LARGER  CAMPAIGN  PLANNED 

The  Conover  Company,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  electric  dishwaters  for  home 
kitchens,  has  appointed  Cramer-Krasselt 
Company,  Milwaukee,  as  its  advertising 
agency  and  merchandising  counsel.  The 
Conover  Company  plans  to  widen  its  dis¬ 
tribution  in  1933  with  a  more  intensive 
campaign  of  sales  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising,  F.  H.  Peters,  sales  promotion 
manager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLIES  MERGE 

Merger  of  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.) 
Leader,  published  by  Ira  Tilton,  and  the 
Hebron  Porter  County  Herald  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  The  paper  will  be 
edited  by  Mr.  Tilton,  and  Martin  Tom- 
quist  formerly  manager  of  the  Herald 
will  remain  as  manager. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


To  Editor  &  Publisher. — It  is  a 
wonder  that  American  publishers  did 
not  expurgate  and  even  cause  to  be 
thrown  into  the  scrap  heap,  such  talking 
pictures  purporting  to  dramatize  the 
public  press  as  “Five  Star  Final”  and 
“The  Front  Page,”  before  Hollywood 
freaks  got  them  out  of  their  trial  pro¬ 
jection  rooms.  For  these  libelous  films 
have  recently  been  showing  in  the 
Philippines  creating  a  very  obnoxious 
impression  of  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  in  a  country  where  the  public 
press  is  still  to  win  its  spurs  and  among 
a  people  who  are  impressionable. 

.As  commodities  of  entertainment  in 
America,  they  were  a  colossal  hypoc¬ 
risy;  as  offerings  to  Philippine  movie¬ 
goers,  they  have  been  more  than  this — 
they  have  brought  further  disaffection 
to  the  press  in  a  country  that  has  yet 
fully  to  learn  the  indispensability  of 
journalism  to  democracy,  and  that  exists 
under  an  infamous  gag  law. 

These  films  seek  to  expose  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  some  form  of  modem  journal¬ 
ism  to  exploit  private  sins  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  up  circulation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  libelous  to  the  public 
press. 

The  injury  to  the  public  press  per¬ 
petrated  in  “The  Front  Page”  is  more 
subtle  but  more  devastating.  For  news¬ 
papermen  are  depicted  as  monsters 
stopping  at  nothing  in  their  efforts  to 
dig  up  sensations — not  even  at  love  and 
honor.  While  it  is  true  that,  in  a  way, 
there  is  presented  the  admirable  element 
of  staff  loyalty  to  readers  in  the  cover¬ 
age  of  events,  even  this  loyalty  is  de¬ 
praved  into  a  complex  that  is  portrayed 
as  absolutely  incompatible  with  friend¬ 
ship,  kinship,  love  and  marriage.  Again, 
it  is  true,  that  this  is  not  unknown  in 
actual  journalism  but  it  is  not  the  rule, 
nevertheless,  the  film  imparts  to  theater¬ 
goers  an  instinctive  contempt  for  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen. 

For  the  unjust  and  unfounded  im¬ 
pression  is  created  that  newspapers  live 
on  libeling  and  deceiving  people.  Surely, 
the  accepted  Anglo-American  principle 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  does  not  per¬ 
mit  this  for,  as  Mr.  Justice  Story  clearly 
enunciated  in  his  work  on  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  “It  (liberty  of  the  press)  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  expansion 
of  the  great  doctrine  recently  brought 
into  operation  in  the  law  of  libel,  that 
every  man  shall  be  at  liberty  to  publish 
what  is  true,  w'ith  good  motives  and  for 
justifiable  ends.”  Certainly,  no  Ameri¬ 
can  or  Philippine  newspaper  could  com¬ 
mit  the  offense  depicted  in  the  “Five 
Star  Final”  without  being  liable  for  libel, 
criminally  and  civilly.  And  yet  it  leaves 
the  impression  that  newspapers  do  live 
and  prosper  on  this  sort  of  thing. 

Thus  these  two  pictures  commit  the 
very  evil  they  seek  to  expose — they  libel 
the  public  press  for  the  sake  of  the  box 
office.  The  process  is  not  even  in¬ 
genious.  It  is  so  obvious,  so  blatant 
that  it  offends  the  sense  of  justice  of 
people  who  know  the  indispensable  place 
of  the  press  in  popular  governments. 
True  it  is  that  the  .American  public 
press  seems  so  well-established  as  an 
institution  that  such  attacks  upon  it  may 
be  as  harmless  and  as  ineffective  as 
eiderdown  beating  upon  a  Gibraltar. 
But  then  the  Philippines  is  America  also 
and  the  Philippine  public  press  is  not 
so  invulnerable. 

The  Islands,  in  effect,  exist  under  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  press  gag  laws 
ever  enacted  under  the  American  flag, 
and  these  films  arrived  for  local  show¬ 
ing  just  in  time  to  spoil  what  had 
started  as  a  promising  campaign  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law.  The  law  was  enacted 
in  19,30  and  shortly  after  its  discovery — 
it  was  log-rolled  at  the  eleventh  hour 
in  the  Legislature  of  that  year — a  cam¬ 
paign  for  its  repeal  was  begun.  The 
local  press  united  efforts  for  the  first 
time  and  fought  the  law.  When  the 
public  hearings  on  the  proposed  repeal 
of  thtf  enactment  were  about  open,  how¬ 
ever.  the  two  films  arrived  in  Manila 
for  showing.  Thereafter  public  opinion 
perceptibly  changed  in  its  attitude  to  the 
press.  Thoughtful  people  began  to  won¬ 
der  if  it  would  not  be  for  the  better  to 


leave  the  press  gagged.  Even  legisla¬ 
tors  who  know  their  law  met  ponderable 
arguments  brought  against  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  law  with  the  casual 
but  meaningful  query,  “Have  you  seen 
‘Five  Star  Final?’”  The  fight  against 
the  gag  law,  in  so  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned,  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  became  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation.  The  films  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  public  press  as  a  public 
enemy. 

And  the  local  newspapers  committed 
the  fatal  mistake  of  believing  that 
“every  knock  is  a  boost.”  They  kept 
silent  on  the  films  in  the  fear  that  attack 
would  result  in  unprecedented  theater 
attendance.  And  stretching  this  belief 
rather  too  far,  they  hoped  that  thought¬ 
ful  people  would  realize  the  libelous 
character  of  the  films  and  thus  acquire 
sympathy  instead  of  contempt  for  the 
press,  it  was  not  so.  Here  was  one 
instance  in  which  a  knock  did  hurt — 
and  how!  An  impressionable  people, 
the  Filipinos  could  more  easily  believe 
a  tensely  dramatized  talking  picture  than 
the  abstract  and  often  abstruse  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  against  the  gag  law.  If 
one  may  resort  to  the  graphic  language 
of  prohibitionist  Mr.  Upshaw,  Holly¬ 
wood  raped  the  Philippine  public  press. 

Vincent  .Albano  Pacis. 

Manila,  P.  1. 


TECHNOCRACY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — What  is  all 
this  about  Technocracy?  If  the  claims 
made  for  it  are  true  it  is  more  than  im¬ 
portant.  But  where  is  the  concrete  evi¬ 
dence?  Its  exponents  are  making  the 
assertion  that  there  is  a  rayon  mill  in 
New  Jersey  just  ready  to  start  or  just 
started  which  can  be  operated  without 
a  single  person  in  the  plant.  Where  is 
this  mill?  Why  haven’t  the  reporters 
of  the  New  York  papers  discovered  it? 
Why  doesn’t  Editor  &  Publisher  find 
out  what  ails  the  city  editors  of  New 
York  and  other  papers  in  printing  col¬ 
umns  about  Technocracy  and  not  verify¬ 
ing  such  a  striking  statement  as  this? 

Howard  Scott  is  reported  as  saying 
that  if  we  return  immediately  to  the 
1929  volume  of  production  only  55%  of 
our  working  people  could  be  employed. 
It  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  it, — 
yet.  Technical  advances  have  been 
going  on  very  fast  in  some  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  with  which  I  am  familiar.  If 
all  industries  do  what  Scott  says,  we 
are  up  against  something  that  will  make 
the  industrial  revolution  of  150  years 
ago  a  mere  pinpoint  in  the  history  of 
the  race. 

Yet  as  I  consider  what  can  be  seen  all 
around  me  I  find  thousands  of  people 
still  engaged  at  their  daily  tasks,  still 
using  old  fashioned  ways.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  has  fallen  to  60%  of 
normal,  but  80%  of  the  working  pop¬ 
ulation  still  have  their  jobs.  To  raise 
production  to  the  1929  level  would  put 
the  other  20%  of  the  population  back 
to  work. 

I  find  the  December  Fortune  stating 
that  if  the  S.S.  Europa  were  rowed  by 
oars  she  would  require  three  million 
oarsmen  to  do  the  work  of  the  engine 


crew  of  180  that  she  now  employs.  This 
is  an  entirely  false  comparison.  A  ship 
big  enough  to  hold  three  million  men 
giving  each  of  them  a  seat  at  an  oar 
would  be  so  big  that  three  million  men 
could  not  move  her.  If  there  is  any 
semblance  of  truth  in  the  illustration 
it  proves  that  we  produce  so  much  more 
than  our  ancestors  that  we  get  very 
much  more  for  our  labor. 

If  machinery  proves  too  efficient  It 
does  not  follow  that  A  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  going  to  starve.  Make  me  dicta¬ 
tor  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  product  so  that  everybody  is 
happy. 

But  just  at  present  I  am  looking  for 
concrete  evidence.  I  believe  that  the 
world  is  round.  I  believe  it  just  as 
thoroughly  as  Dr.  Voliva  believes  that 
it  is  flat.  Scott  may  think  that  it  is  a 
rhomboid,  but  before  he  can  expect  me 
to  believe  it  he  must  show  me  (a)— 
that  it  is  not  round;  (b) — ^that  there  are 
such  and  such  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  is  a  rhomboid.  I  don’t  happen  to 
remember  just  now  what  a  rhomboid  is, 
but  you  know  what  I  mean. 

Of  course  when  Prof.  Einstein  proved 
that  a  straight  line  is  really  curved  and 
that  space  is  finite  and  not  infinite,  I 
found  it  difficult  to  believe.  But  I  was 
quickly  assured  that  only  about  100 
people  in  the  world  are  mathematicians 
competent  enough  to  understand  the 
reasoning  by  which  Einstein  proves  his 
theory.  That  satisfied  me.  If  I  want 
to  contradict  Einstein,  all  I  have  to 
do  is  to  go  in  for  some  heavy  mathe¬ 
matics. 

But  Scott  is  talking  about  an  indus¬ 
trial  and  social  system  of  which  I  am 
a  part  and  in  which  I  live  and  from 
what  I  gather  of  his  philosophy  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  check  it  with  some  portion 
of  human  history  and  human  activity 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  But  I  fail 
to  find  anything  that  fits. 

Let’s  investigate  before  we  adopt  any¬ 
body’s  strange  assertions.  Particularly 
should  we  do  so  at  this  time  when  the 
world  is  uneasy  and  restless  and  in  the 
mood  to  make  any  kind  of  fool  ex¬ 
periment. 

W.  J.  Pape, 

Publisher,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 

Republican- American. 


PRESS  CLUB  FORMED 

Formation  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Press 
Club  was  completed  at  a  recent  session 
held  at  the  Miami-Biltmore  hotel.  Coral 
Gables,  when  the  charter  was  formally 
ratified.  Officers  of  the  club  are  Rex 
Saffer,  in  charge  of  the  Miami  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau,  president ;  Steve 
Ilannigan,  publicity  director  of  Miami 
Beach,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  Grace 
Stone  Hall,  woman’s  page  editor,  Miami 
Daily  Hezes,  second  vice-president; 
Edgar  L.  Hay,  drama  critic,  Miami 
Herald,  third  vice-president ;  Miss 
.Aileen  Hagerty,  former  society  editor, 
Haz'ana  Pn.zt,  treasurer;  Tom  Smith, 
publicity  director,  Miami  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  recording  secretary ;  and 
Cyrus  F.  Wicker,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary  in  connection  with  Pan-American 
relations. 


HAPPy  NEW  YEAR 


Thanks  to  our  friends^  one  and  all,  for  their 
kind  wishes  and  wonderful  expressions  evi¬ 
dencing  their  good  will  toward  this  Company 
and  its  product. 

We  shall  strive  to  merit  your  good  will  during 
1933  as  we  have  in  the  past. 


Cfrtified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

310  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York. N.Y. 
rnn  nFrENOAni  r.  STERmiYPiNO  usr.cERTinrr)  dry  mat- 
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rothermere  leaves 

PROVINCIAL  FIELD 

Four-Year  Attempt  to  Establish 
Chain  of  Provincial  Dailies 
Fails  Ending  Long  Contest 
With  Lord  Camrose 


An  announcement  that  Northcliffe 
N'ewspapers,  Ltd.,  founded  four  years 
ago  with  a  capital  of  £5,500,000  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  chain  of  evening  papers  in  provin¬ 
cial  English  cities,  will  wind  up  its 
affairs  voluntarily  was  made  in  London 
this  week.  The  assets  of  the  company, 
it  is  said,  are  to  be  divided  among  its 
members. 

The  action  marks  the  end  of  one  of 
the  bitterest  newspaper  wars  ever  staged 
in  England. 

Viscount  Rothermere,  who  founded 
Northcliffe  Newspapers,  had  attempted, 
as  a  big  London  newspaper  proprietor, 
to  invade  the  Conservative  provinces. 
According  to  a  New  York  Times  cable, 
his  chief  opponent  was  Lord  Camrose, 
formerly  William  Ewert  Berry,  Welsh 
journalist  long  skilled  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  management  of  local  news¬ 
papers.  Lord  Rothermere  once  said 
he  never  regarded  Lord  Camrose  as  a 
serious  opponent  to  circulation  of  his 
Daily  Mail  in  provincial  towns.  But 
when  he  arrived  in  a  city  like  New¬ 
castle  to  start  an  evening  newspaper  he 
found  Lord  Camrose  there  to  meet  him 
and  with  just  as  many  millions  behind 


PLANNING  COPY  CODE 

Representatives  of  ten  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  optometrists  met  recently  with 
the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  advertising  executives  of  local  daily 
newspapers  to  approve  a  set  of  adver¬ 
tising  standards  and  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  advise  the  Bureau  and  the 
newspapers  on  technical  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  optical  advertising. 

NEW  POST  FOR  ELLIS 

William  R.  Ellis,  formerly  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  and  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  has  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hudson  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 


THE 


DISCUSSING  BOSTON  SCALE 

Members  of  the  Boston  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  12  have  rejected  the 
proposition  reported  by  their  wage  and 
working  committee  dealing  with  a  ten 
per  cent  wage  reduction  offer  in  the 
newspaper  field.  The  committee  was  in¬ 
structed  to  negotiate  further  with  the 
Publishers’  Association. 


GIVES  QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS 

The  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  will  allow  discounts  of  2i 
to  12i  per  cent  on  10,000  to  100,000 
lines  of  general  advertising. 


NEW  HALL  SALES  CHIEh 

Randall  E.  Poindexter  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  sales  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  the  W.  F.  Hall  Printing 
Company,  effective  Feb.  1,  1933.  Joseph 
Cliff,  formerly  sales  manager,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  sales. 


“SPECIALS”  TO  ELECT 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  their  election  of  officers 
Jan.  30,  it  is  announced  by  Don  Sias, 
president. 


ROAD  TO  RECOVERY  •  •  • 


him. 

Local  sentiment  in  other  towns  too 
appeared  to  be  with  the  local  news¬ 
paper  proprietors  and  Lord  Rothermere 
found  competition  too  costly  to  be  prof¬ 
itable. 

Lords  Rothermere  and  Camrose,  the 
chief  figures  in  the  struggle  over  the 
provincial  press  of  Britain,  have  had 
important  roles  in  the  modernization  of 
British  journalism. 

Lord  Rothermere  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe, 
who  built  up  vast  power  through  the 
Lotidon  Daily  Mirror  and  the  Daily 
Mail  and  reached  out  in  many  direc¬ 
tions.  Lord  Rothermere  extended  the 
the  work  after  Lord  Northcliffe’s  death. 

Lord  Camrose,  known  as  a  brilliant 
writer,  founded  the  Advertising  World 
in  1901  and  in  recent  years  has  become 
joint  proprietor  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  and  chairman  of  three  great 
newspaper  chains.  Allied  Newspapers. 
Allied  Northern  Newspapers  and 
Amalgamated  Newspapers.  With  these 
he  has  fought  Lord  Rothermere. 

In  November  Editor  &  Publisher 
printed  a  story  from  its  London  corre¬ 
spondent  which  said  that  the  North¬ 
cliffe  newspaper  properties  had  been 
sold  to  Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
publishers  of  the  Daily  Mail,  Evening 
News  and  Weekly  Dispatch,  for  more 
tfian  £2,500,000.  By  this  purchase 
Associated  Newspapers  acquired  these 
papers:  The  Hull  Daily  Mail,  Glouces¬ 
ter  Cithen,  Hull  and  Yorks  Times, 
Gloucester  Journal,  Gloucester  Echo, 
Staffordshire  Weekly  Sentinel,  Stafford¬ 
shire  Evening  Sentinel,  Saturday  Tele¬ 
graph,  Cambria  Leader,  Herald  of 
lYales,  South  Wales  Daily  Post,  Sports 
Mail,  Cheltenham  Chronicle,  and 
Grimsby  Daily  Telegraph.  Northcliffe 
Newspapers  retained  the  Leicester  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail,  Bristol  Ei’ening  World,  and 
the  Derby  Daily  Telegraph,  which  were, 
however,  to  be  managed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers. 


PROFITS 

The  Only  Reason  for  Staying 
in  Business 

To  get  a  fair  profit  on  every  job  is  a  duty  which 
every  printer  and  publisher  owes: 

T  0  Himself. . .  As  a  just  return  for  the  energy  and 
capital  he  has  invested  in  his  business. 

T o  His  Employes . . .  Whose  continued  livelihood 
depends  on  his  remaining  solvent. 

T o  His  Industry  . . .  Which  must  suffer  with  him 
the  results  of  a  demoralized  price-struc^lure. 

T o  His  Customers  . . .  Who  can  gain  a  temporary 
advantage  in  price  only  by  an  inevitable  sacrifice 
of  quality  and  the  eventual  loss  of  a  reliable 
source  of  supply. 

This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  dealing  with  current  economic  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  printing  and  publishing  industry.  IVe  will  gladly  send  on 
request  a  booklet  containing  reprints  of  the  entire  series. 


GETS  $2,000  JUDGMENT 

A  confession  of  judgment  for  $2,000 
was  filed  this  week  in  Manhattan 
Supreme  Court  by  the  New  York 
American  against  Mathias  S.  Anzel. 
The  amount  was  recovered  for  guar- 
Rnteeing  the  account  of  the  Miller  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  on  May  18,  1929. 


1 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


SOLD  FOOD  PAGE 

Ray  Duve,  of  the  Omaha  Bee-News 
sales  staff,  recently  sold  an  unusual  page 
to  the  grocery  wholesalers  and  retail¬ 
ers  of  Omaha.  It  was  headed  “Give  a 
B«ket  of  Food  for  Xmas’’  and  con¬ 
tained  a  reproduction  of  a  basket  con¬ 
taining  advertised  goods. 


■Linotype  Boskerville  and  Coslon  Old  Fac«- 
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Advertising  Agencies 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  AGENCIES  URGED 
BY  CALIFORNIA  PUBLISHERS 

Group  Seeks  Standard  Listing  According  to  Media  They  Are 
Best  Qualified  to  Handle — Would  Set  Up  Bureau 
Similar  to  A.B.C. 


The  proposal  that  all  advertising 
agencies  should  submit  to  classifica¬ 
tion  according  to  the  media  which  they 
are  best  qualified  to  handle  will  come 
before  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  when  it  holds  its 
45th  convention  at  Marysville,  Jan. 
20-22,  Editor  &  Publisher  is  advised. 

The  plan  is  for  agency  classification 
according  to  whether  80  per  cent  of  its 
business  is  in  newspaper,  radio,  outdoor 
or  magazine  accounts.  It  also  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  small  percentage  gain  of 
activity  within  the  classification — say 
three  per  cent  yearly — should  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  agency  to  maintain  its 
classification. 

Agencies  would  be  classed  according 
to  a  set  of  standards  established  by  the 
agencies  themselves  or  by  the  publishers 
or  by  a  joint  board.  Enforcement  of 
the  requirements  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  audit  bureau  similar  to  the  method 
used  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  in  enforcing  newspaper  circulation 
standards,  according  to  plans  now  being 
considered.  Agencies  would  bear  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  bureau. 

Agencies  failing  to  attain  classifica¬ 
tion  as  newspaper  agencies  would  be 
denied  their  15  per  cent  commissions  by 
the  newspapers.  Newspaper  advertising 
would  therefore  be  handled  chiefly  by 
those  agencies  best  equipped  to  care  for 
newspaper  copy,  and  it  is  declared  that 
the  classification  system  will  enable  bet¬ 
ter  marketing  results  in  all  forms  of 
advertising. 

The  project,  never  before  attempted 
in  the  history  of  advertising,  originated 
within  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  which  Neil  R. 
Murray,  published,  El  Monte  Herald,  is 
president.  John  B.  Long  is  general 
manager  of  C.N.P.A.,  an  organization 
of  350  newspapers,  and  president  of 
Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc. 

The  proposal  is  expected  to  come 
before  the  convention  in  the  report  of 
George  H.  Payne,  business  manager, 
San  Jose  Neivs,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
advertising  agency  relations  committee. 
Whether  Mr.  Payne’s  committee  will 
continue  to  handle  the  proposal  or  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  appointed  to  act  on  the 
matter  will  be  decided  by  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  publishers’  or¬ 
ganization  is  that  the  newspapers  have 
made  possible  the  existence  of  adver- 
ti.sing  agencies  through  the  15  per  cent 
and  two  per  cent  commission  plan;  that 
they  have  complied  with  agency  demands 
for  audited  circulation,  and  in  turn  many 
agencies  have  promot^  radio,  a  medium 
which  has  no  audited  circulation,  and 
other  forms  of  advertising.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  believe  they  have  the  right  to 
demand  that  agencies  in  turn  submit  to 
auditing  of  the  service  provided,  and 
that  the  agencies  meet  certain  classi¬ 
fication  requirements. 

The  California  group  seeks  a  trial  of 
its  classification  method  for  the  coast 
to  determine  if  such  a  program  should 
be  expanded  to  cover  the  entire  country. 
Many  agencies  are  in  favor  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  it  is  declared.  Proponents  believe 
that  the  new  method  would  benefit 
agencies  themselves  by  reducing  the 
acquisition  of  accounts  by  agency  staff 
members  who  then  proce^  to  set  them¬ 
selves  up  in  businesses  of  their  own, 
and  by  eliminating  a  portion  of  the 
ruinous  competition  for  accounts  now 
practiced  among  the  agencies. 

To  overcome  the  protest  that  such  a 
procedure  would  invoke  hardships  on 
agencies  now  handling  a  variety  of  types 
of  advertising,  it  is  proposed  to  permit 
extra  classifications  by  those  agencies 
which  have  complete  departments  en¬ 
abling  them  to  handle  properly  more 
than  one  form  of  advertising.  Thus  an 


agency  would  be  permitted  to  qualify 
both  as  a  newspaper  agency  and  a  radio 
agency  providing  there  are  complete 
departments  to  care  for  both  types  of 
business.  These  departments  would  be 
required  to  fulfill  the  standard  of  re¬ 
quirements  by  winning  approval  of  the 
audit  bureau  of  agencies.  They  also 
would  be  required  to  maintain  consistent 
gains  for  each  classification. 

The  belief  of  proponents  of  the  classi¬ 
fication  plan  is  that  an  agency,  to  handle 
a  certain  type  of  advertising  acceptably, 
must  be  able  to  render  certain  high 
grade  services  and  possess  certain 
standardized  equipment.  It  is  believed 
that  classification  of  agencies  will  pro¬ 
vide  better  marketing  results  by  elim¬ 
inating  the  unfit  and  centralizing  the 
handling  of  various  types  of  advertising 
in  agencies  best  qualified  for  particular 
lines  of  activity. 

Financial  support  through  payment  of 
commissions  should  be  refused  agencies 
which  are  pushing  radio  or  some  com¬ 
petitive  medium,  publishers  backing  the 
proposal  assert.  Furthermore,  agencies 
which  are  not  equipped  to  render  their 
customers  tlie  best  of  facilities  in  the 
preparation  of  newspaper  copy  are  not 
worthy  of  a  15  per  cent  commission,  it 
is  maintained. 

This  view  was  expressed  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Why  Shouldn’t  It  Work 
Both  Ways’’  in  The  California  Pub¬ 
lisher.  official  organ  of  the  C.N.P.A. 
It  follows,  in  part : 

“While  the  advertising  agency  was 
primarily  organized  and  functioned  as 
a  representative  of  the  newspaper,  act¬ 
ing  as  a  promotion  and  sales  depart¬ 
ment  serving  the  manufacturer  and  hav¬ 
ing  as  its  first  consideration  the  news- 
paj^r  as  an  advertising  medium,  con¬ 
ditions  have  gradually  changed. 

“Now  apparently,  many  advertising 
agencies  have  little  or  no  realization  that 
their  existence  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  for  years  the  news¬ 
papers  have  paid  the  cost  of  their  oper¬ 
ation  through  the  15  and  two  per  cent 
commission. 

“Newspapers  have  accepted  without 
contest  many  restrictions  and  conditions 
imposed  upon  newspaper  operations  by 
the  agencies,  among  these  being  the 
.■Vudit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

“The  A.  B.  C.  is  controlled  by  the 
agencies  and  the  advertisers  and  in  order 
to  qualify  under  the  conditions  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  agencies  and  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  the  newspaper  must  pay  a  sub¬ 
stantia!  fee  for  membership  and  have 
its  circulation  records  audited  annually 
under  provisions  as  set  forth  by  the 
agencies  and  their  clients  for  which  an 
additional  expense  is  involved. 

“Then  these  same  advertising  agencies 
and  clients  Turn  Right  Around  and 
buy  advertising  time  over  the  air  which 
is  a  medium  whose  Audited  Circula¬ 
tion  does  not  exist  and  to  secure  which 
no  steps  have  been  taken  or  even  hinted. 

“Isn’t  this  about  the  time  for  the 
newspapers  to  do  a  little  requesting  of 
the  agencies  they  have  helped  to  build 
up  to  their  present  pro^rtions? 

“Isn’t  business  a  reciprocal  sort  of 
affair? 

“Shouldn’t  the  newspapers  start  a 
movement  to  have  a  classification  system 
for  recognized  advertising  agencies? 

“Another  requirement  might  be  that 
the  agency  produce  a  certain  percentage 
of  new  business  for  that  particular 
medium  each  year. 

“Then  this  system  of  requirements 
would  have  to  have  an  audit,  similar  to 
that  of  the  A.  B.  C.  now  imposed  upon 
the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

“This  audit  could  be  made  by  any 
organization  Controlled  by  the  media. 
The  advertising  agency  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  its  books  to  Prove  that 


during  the  year,  it  met  the  proper  re¬ 
quirements  for  recognition  from  the 
medium  of  its  particular  classification. 

“The  agency  should  pay  the  fees  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  this  machinery  and 
should  pay  an  annual  audit  charge. 

“And  then  with  this  ‘policeman’  super¬ 
vision  working  both  ways,  it  would  give 
both  media  and  agents  more  time  to 
develop  new  business  for  each  other. 

“Why  shouldn’t  it  work  both  ways?’’ 

"FAN  MAIL”  NO  TEST 

Telephone  Interviews  Best  Check  On 
Radio  Programs,  Says  Agency  Man 

Fan  mail,  “inspired  or  voluntary,”  is 
an  inadequate  measure  of  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence,  declared  Fred  Fidler,  manager  of 
the  radio  department  for  San  Francisco 
offices  of  J.  Walter  Thompson,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  meeting  of  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  San  Francisco  .Advertising 
Club  recently.  Mr.  Fidler  advocated 
the  telephone  interview  based  on  a  care¬ 
fully  worded  questionnaire  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  broadcasts. 

The  public  has  demonstrated  that  it 
has  little  gratitude  and  will  not  buy  out 
of  the  goodness  of  its  heart,  Mr.  Fidler 
said,  warning  that  a  buying  motive  must 
be  tied  in  with  the  program  and  “geared 
with  human  emotion.”  He  declared 
that  few  sponsors  can  afford  good-will 
or  name-repetition  programs. 

John  H.  Weiser  Transferred 

John  H.  Weiser,  account  executive 
specializing  in  radio  advertising  for  the 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner 
agency,  has  been  transferred  from 
Seattle  to  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
the  company,  where  he  will  have  charge 
of  the  radio  department.  Stanley  G. 
Swanberg,  vice-president  and  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  office,  recently 
conferred  with  officials  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Company  in  New  York  on  plans 
for  coast  advertising  in  1933. 

Starts  Research  Bureau 

Erwin  Streever,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nett's  merchandis¬ 
ing  department,  has  established  the  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Research  Bureau,  located  at 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Paris  &  Peart  Appointed 

Canada’s  Pride  Products  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  appointed  Paris  & 
Peart,  New  York,  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Johnson’s  Milco-Malt,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  2. 

Clothing  Account  To  Tracy 

W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  agent  for 
Clemons,  Inc.,  retail  clothiers.  New 
York  City.  Radio  will  be  used. 

Bost  Account  to  United 

Bost,  Inc.,  New  York,  maker  of  Bost 
toothpaste,  has  placed  its  advertising 
with  the  United  Advertising  Agency  of 

New  York.  _ 

Tire  Account  Placed 

The  Bowker-Hamblin  Tire  Company 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  w'ith 
the  Otis  Carl  Williams  .Advertising 
Agency  of  Worcester,  Mass. 


COPY  URGES  TAX  PAYMENTS 

St.  Louie  Civic  Organization*  Buying 
Space  in  Newspapers 

Newspaper  advertising  to  drive  home 
to  property  owners  the  thought  of  “Pay 
Your  Taxes  Promptly  and  Maintain 
St.  Louis’  Credit”  is  being  used  in  that 
city. 

The  campaign,  appearing  in  the  Star- 
Times,  Post-Dispatch  and  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  is  sponsored  and  paid  for  by  the 
Industrial  Club  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  civic  bodies,  and  the  city  of  St 
Louis.  Delinquent  tax  bills  reduced  to 
judgment  for  the  past  five  years  amount 
to  only  $24,300.  It  is  e.xpected  that  the 
advertising  will  be  a  force  in  curtailing 
delinquencies  for  1932. 

John  Ring,  Jr.,  is  manager  of  the 
Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Industrial 
Club.  The  advertisements  are  each  42 
lines  in  size. 


Terra  Cotta  Firm  Appoints 

The  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company 
of  New  York  has  appointed  the  Wales 
Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  direct  its  advertising.  Wales  handled 
this  account  up  to  two  years  ago. 
Hallas  Kenyon,  vice-president  of  the 
agency,  formerly  with  James  Gamble 
Rogers,  architect.  New  York,  will  serve 
on  the  account. 


S.  D.  Mahan  Join*  Greenleaf 

S.  D.  Mahan,  formerly  with  New 
York  and  Cleveland  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  has  joined  the  Greenleaf  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  Boston  as  vice-president 
in  charge  of  creative  service.  Other  ad¬ 
ditions  to  this  agency  are  Samuel  Ross 
and  John  D.  Sullivan,  both  well-known 
agency  executives. 

Piper  With  O-Cedar 

Linn  T.  Piper,  formerly  a  member 
of  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  _0-Cedar 
Corporation,  Chicago,  as  assistant  to 
President  Edward  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  in 
charge  of  sales. 

New  Hirshon-Gar field  Account 

Wise  Co-operative  Shoe  Retailers, 
Inc.,  a  co-operative  chain  of  shoe  stores 
operating  nationally,  has  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  account  in 
the  hands  of  Hirshon-Garfield,  Int, 
New  York. 

Utility  Names  Redfield-Coupe  ^ 

The  United  Gas  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany  and  Wm.  A.  M.  Fuller  &  Co.  have 
appointed  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  to  direct  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Winchester  Account  Placed 

The  Edward  Cave  Company,  Nct 
York,  has  been  chosen  by  the  Win¬ 
chester  Repeating  Arms  Company  of 
New  Haven,  to  direct  its  account. 

Addressograph  Names  Pierce 

The  Addressograph  Company  has 
named  W.  W.  Pierce  as  Eastern  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  business. 


Cushman  Offset  Motors  are  every  day  contributing  to 
the  more  economical  operation  of  newspapers  by  con¬ 
serving  current,  delivering  the  maximum  of  power 
required  and  maintaining  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  typesetting  machines. 

Many  publishers  who  are 
equipped  up  to  100%  with  Cush¬ 
mans  started  with  a  trial  instal¬ 
lation.  Can  we  put  a  trial  motor 
in  for  you? 

A 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Toronto  FomuliT  Co,.  Toronto,  CWa. 
Canadian  Distributor* 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Memories  of  1932,  the  year 

which  in  the  advertising  world 
has  displaced  1929  as  “the  year  of  the 
big  crash”:  Magazine  rates  fell  in  at 
the  trumpet  blast  of  a  group  of  large 
advertisers,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  news¬ 
papers  in  various  cities  adopted  systems 
of  rebates,  discounts,  or  outright  reduc¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  biggest  advertisers 
were  the  principal  beneficiaries. 

The  year  started  with  a  quiet  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  sideline  skirmish  over  the 
Union  Carbide  demand  for  agency  com¬ 
mission  from  trade  papers,  and  wound 
op  with  the  whole  agency  commission 
system  under  open  attack  from  large 
advertisers,  and  with  magazine  men  and 
agents  assenting  more  or  less  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  a  formal  inquiry  into  the 
merits  and  possibilities  thereof. 

Add  the  fact  that  linage  hit  new  lows, 
and  that  even  the  youthful  business  of 
broadcast  advertising  for  the  first  time 
fell  behind  the  levels  of  a  year  before, 
and  the  justification  of  the  year’s  title  is 
complete. 

*  *  * 

Bright  spot:  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
agency.  New  York,  in  October 
canceled  salary  cuts  of  its  staff  and 
paid  them  lump  sums  to  cover  the  re¬ 
ductions  previously  effective. 

«  *  « 

INGENUITY  of  advertising  men  did 
not  lag.  .  .  .  The  National  Can- 
ners  Association  doubled  its  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  by  sending  out  four- 
column  advertisements  and  r^uiring 
newspapers  to  find  other  advertisers  of 
cann^  goods  to  fill  the  rest  of  each 
I^e.  .  .  .  Proposals  to  have  adver¬ 
tisers  sponsor  the  weather  forecast  in 
newspapers,  announcing  that  tomorrow 
would  be  rainy  and  colder  by  courtesy 
of  the  makers  of  Humidor  Pack  Toast, 
failed  to  flower.  ...  So  also  with  a 
Congressional  bill  to  sell  advertising 
space  on  U.  S.  mail  trucks.  .  .  . 
Rockne  advertised  a  $10  cash  offer  to 
anyone  who  would  try  a  Rockne,  then 
buy  any  other  car  in  its  price  class ;  and 
Hormel  introduced  a  new  soup  with  an 
offer  to  refund  double  the  purchase 
price  to  dissatisfied  buyers.  .  .  . 
Cleveland  News  X-rayed  pantries  to 
learn  the  results  of  food  advertising. 
.  .  .  Gum  chewers  found  both  Wrig- 
ley  advertising  and  comic  strips  on  the 
same  page.  .  .  . 

And  speaking  of  advertising  in¬ 
genuity,  how  about  the  “mis-sent  half¬ 
tone  racket”  worked  from  Toronto  in 
March,  which  nicked  some  700  adver¬ 
tising  firms  in  the  United  States  for 
$2  each. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  ADOLF  LORENZ  canceled 
a  radio  talk  when  his  name  was 
used  in  a  published  shoe  advertisement, 
thereby  retaining  his  amateur  standing. 

.  .  But  Babe  Didrikson  got  into  a 
jam  in  a  similar  case.  .  .  . 

In  February  the  radio  chains  let  it  be 
known  they  were  discouraging  their 
dients  from  using  contests.  .  .  .  But 
in  December  the  owner  of  a  radio  set 
owld  hardly  keep  the  advertisers  from 
slipping  automobiles  and  $100  checks 
under  his  door  when  he  was  not  look¬ 
ing.  .  ,  .  Head  stations  of  the  three  big 
chains,  incidentally,  increased  their 
rates  during  the  year,  as  did  a  few 
newspapers.  .  .  . 

Ice  men  in  Southeastern  cities  hit 
hack  at  mechanical  refrigeration  in 
newspaper  space,  helping  pave  the  way 
for  more  advertising  by  the  ice  industry 
in  the  future ;  Kroger  and  A.  &  P.  both 
gave  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of 
ndyertising;  department  stores  in  many 
cities  found  that  by  taking  multi-page 
space  and  putting  on  the  advertising 
pressure  they  could  sell  amazing  quanti¬ 
ties  of  goods,  although  declining  price 
levels  stole  most  of  the  profit;  and  the 
A.N.A.  held  a  convention  without  reso¬ 
lutions. 

WWW 

NON-SELLING  copy  came  along 
from  time  to  time.  .  .  .  (But 
oon-selling  copy  is  no  novelty ;  we  mean 
copy  not  intended  to  sell  goods  or 


services).  ...  In  March  there  was 
anti-hoarding  copy.  .  .  .  and  the 
Jafsie  personals  through  which  com¬ 
munication  was  sought  with  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  kidnapers.  ...  At  the  end  of 
May,  the  Henry  Ford  pronouncements 
on  unemployement,  self-help,  etc.  .  .  . 
The  Macy  Prosperity  sticker  for  wind¬ 
shields  which  didn’t  stick.  .  .  .  And 

of  course  the  election  advertising,  which, 
except  for  broadcasting,  was  hit  or 
miss. 

WWW 

For  the  first  time  in  memory  a  soap 
advertiser  took  space  to  controvert 
a  criticism  of  his  product  by  a  skeptical 
consumers’  organization.  .  ,  . 

Cigarette  makers  rejwrted  record 
profits  for  1931,  American  Tobacco 
earning  $46,000,000  for  itself  and  $158,- 
000,000  for  the  Federal  government. 
.  .  .  The  Target  roll-your-own  ma¬ 
chine  and  tobacco  reach^  into  the  last 
of  the  48  states,  only  to  be  soon  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  10-cent  packages  of 
cigarettes.  ,  .  .  and  output  of  the 
dominating  IS-cent  cigarettes  tapered 
off.  ...  As  the  year  closed  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Camel  to  the  newspapers  was 
foreshadowed  and  the  advertising  world 
set  buzzing  when  the  account  went  to  a 
new  agency,  organized  without  an 
account. 

WWW 

Tightening  up  on  space  buying, 

advertisers  and  agencies  went  in 
for  more  thorough  analysis  of  circu¬ 
lations  than  ever  before  .  And 
asked  for  quarterly  A.B.C.  statements 
instead  of  semi-annual  merely,  with  the 
new  system  expected  next  year  some¬ 
time  .  And  in  a  few  instances  in¬ 
troduced  circulation  guaranties  to  the 
newspaper  field  .  .  . 

Flexibility  as  an  advertising  watch¬ 
word  gathered  more  and  more  accept¬ 
ance  as  the  year  drew  on  .  .  .  indicat¬ 
ing  that  advertisers  would  be  more  and 
more  disposed  to  prescribe  for  each 
locality  separately  instead  of  ordering 
sulphur  and  molasses  for  everybody  at 


for  Quality  (instead  of  X)  got 
V/  the  support  of  big  department 
stores  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
with  a  promise  of  continuation  of  the 
Quality  movement  in  1933.  .  .  .  But 
as  early  as  May  28  the  leading  head¬ 
line  in  Editor  &  Publisher  had  said: 
“Stores  Rediscovering  Quality  Appeal; 
Limit  Reached  in  Downward  Race.” 

WWW 

CODES  of  advertising  standards 
were  not  neglected.  .  .  .  Better 
Business  Bureaus  adopted  one  or  two; 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
approved  one;  so  did  the  A.F.A. ;  and 
the  A.N.A.  and  Four-A  not  only  set  up 
a  code  but  provided  for  a  Review  Com¬ 
mittee  to  enforce  it  .  .  .  while  a  Fed¬ 
eral  court  decision  stripped  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  its  power  over 
testimonials.  . 

WWW 

SO  went  the  old  year.  Happy  New 
Year! 

A  &  Z  Chain  Co.  Appoints 

The  A  &  Z  Chain  Company  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  has  appointed  Lanpher  & 
Schonfarber,  Inc.,  Providence  agency,  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  its  Syncroslide 
watch  bracelets. 

^n^tyi/mdhott  on. 
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NAMED  BY  CENTURY  GROUP 

Louis  S.  Shack,  for  12  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Goldsmith’s  depart¬ 
ment  store,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  more 
recently  with  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  is  now  special  representative  in 
the  South  for  the  Century-Standard- 
Vincent  Edwards  Advertising  Services, 
as  well  as  for  the  Vincent  Edwards 
Institute  of  Advertising.  1.  A.  Hittle- 
man,  for  10  years  with  Meyer-Both 
Company,  has  been  chosen  the  Century- 
Standard- Vincent  Edwards  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Alan  D. 
Reinhart,  formerly  special  representative 
of  the  Criterion  Advertising  Company 
in  New  England,  is  now  affiliated  with 
the  Century-Standard-Vincent  Edwards 
companies  as  New  York  sales  manager. 

Promotions  By  U.  S.  Rubber 

J.  C.  Ray,  formerly  manager  of  auto 
and  truck  tire  sales  in  the  general  offices 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
Detroit,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  tire  sales  of  the  central  division 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  L.  M. 
Simpson,  general  sales  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  A.  H.  Massey,  for¬ 
merly  district  manager  of  the  tire  sales, 
Detroit  branch,  has  been  named  district 
manager  of  tire  sales  in  Chicago. 

X-Otic  Corp.  Names  Waters 

Norman  H.  Lorimer,  president  of  the 
X-Otic  Corporation,  manufacturers  of 
Dry-Dee,  announces  the  appointment  of 
the  Waters  Merchandising  Corporation, 
New  York,  as  marketing,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  and  advertising  counsel.  Mr. 
Waters  states  that  advertising  will  be 
done  mainly  in  newspapers  through  key 
department  stores. 

Dry  den  Joins  Cramer-Tobias 

W.  H.  Dryden  has  joined  the  Cramer- 
Tobias  Company  New  York  agency,  as 
vice-president.  He  was  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  the  New  York  office  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company. 

Bradstreet’s  Weekly  Appoints 

Bradstreet’s  Weekly  has  appointed 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman  &  John¬ 
ston  as  advertising  representatives  in 
the  Mid-West  territory,  and  Warwick 
S.  Carpenter  as  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  West  Coast. 

New  Zenitb  Advertising  Manager 

Parker  H.  Erickson,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Brunswick  Radio 
Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  Chicago. 

To  Give  Advertising  Course 

Prof.  James  W.  Young  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  will  conduct  a  course 
in  “Advertising  Policies”  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  18  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  beginning  Jan.  9,  every  Monday. 

Dibert  to  Fletcber  A  Ellis 

George  C.  Dibert,  formerly  with 
Lambert  &  Feasley,  and  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  will  join  Fletcher  &  Ellis, 
Inc.,  New  York,  on  Jan.  1. _ 

B/D/B/B/D/O/D/D/D/D/D/B 


lasting 


Among  the  major  achievements  of 
our  Engineering  Department  was 
the  designing  of  the  Unit  system  of 
Steel  Newspaper  Composing  Room 
Equipments.  These  Equipments  are 
constructed  carefully  and  stoutly  to 
withstand  the  severe  wear  and  tear 
of  newspaper  work  and  afford  the 
maximum  of  durability. 

H  .  Write  Selling  Mouse 

AlIIGriCcLIl  nearest  you 

Type  Founders  Compan> 

VISUALIZERS  AKD  PLANNERS 
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Acorn  Asenejr,  Inc.,  67  West  44th 
street.  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  some  New  York  City  newspapers 
on  American  Pinking  Shears  Corpora¬ 
tion,  pinking  shears.  New  York  City. 

Equity  Advertising  Agency,  113  West 
42nd  street.  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Duralith  Corporation, 
wall  texture  materials.  New  York 
City. 

James  B.  Flannignn,  505  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Will  place  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  following  accounts;  Gem 
Earphone  Company,  New  York  City ; 
Grolier  Society,  Book  of  Knowledge, 
New  York  City ;  Simmons  Tours,  New 
York  City ;  Oillespi^  Kinsports  A  Beard, 
tours.  New  York  City ;  Jean  Jordeau, 
Inc.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. ;  and  Humanla 
Hair,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Franklin  Advertising  Corporation,  246 

Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Brooklyn  Metal  Stamp¬ 
ing  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Advertising  Agency, 
Capitol  Theatre  Bldg.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Again  making  contracts  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  on  F.  W. 
Clements  Products  Company,  proprietary 
remedies,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  247  Park 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Again  making 
contracts  with  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Scherk  Advertising  Agency,  9  Clinton 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Placing  copy  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  on  I. 
I.ewis  Cigar  Manufacturing  Co.,  John 
Ruskin  Cigars,  Newark. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420 
Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City.  Again 
renewing  some  newspaper  contracts  on 
Kops  Bros.,  Nemo  corsets.  New  York 
City. 

Arthur  Towell,  Inc.,  Beaver  Bldg., 
Madison,  Wis.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  in 
Hankscraft  Company,  automatic  electric 
egg  cooker,  Madison. 

Westman  Advertising  Agency,  128 
South  Miami  avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  Plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  in  various 
sections  on  Sun  Ray  Sanitarium,  Miami. 

United  Advertising  Agency,  8  West 
40th  street.  New  York  City.  Placing 
orders  on  Knox  Hat  Company,  Knox 
hats.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  National  Tours,  New  York 
City. 


THESE  ARE 
DIFFICULT  DAYS 

For  Newspapers 
—  And  For  Readers. 

People  Need  Help, 

Elspecially  for 
Their  Spirits. 

RESPONSIBLE  EDITORS 
See  This  As 
Their  Mission. 

So  Far  As  We  Know, 

Only  One  Feature 
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To  Newspapers, 
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These  Times 
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ENGLAND  MAY  CURB 
PRIZE  CONTESTS 


Royal  Commission  Hears  Testimony 
of  Newspapermen  On  Printing 
Racing  News  and  Con¬ 
ducting  Competitions 


CiTing  Golf  Lessons 

The  Portland  Oregonian  is  featuring 
free  golf  lessons  in  a  “Learn  to  Play 
Golf”  sports  section  promotion  feature. 


GAVE  PARTIES  FOR  BOYS 

M.  D.  Bohen,  circulation  manager, 
Omaha  Bee-News,  was  in  charge  of 
two  Christmas  parties,  one  for  the  car¬ 
riers,  which  number  about  500,  held  in 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  ballroom  Dec. 
22,  and  the  other  for  250  street  sales 
boys  held  Dec.  26  at  Dinty  Moore’s 
Cellar. 


BRITISH  A.B.C.  ISSUES 
ITS  FIRST  REPORT 


POLICE  GUARDED  ELECTION 


(Special  to  EIoitor  &  Publisher) 

London,  Dec.  16— Geoffrey  Dawson, 
editor  of  the  London  Times  in  a  state¬ 
ment  read  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Lotteries  and  Betting,  appointed  by 
the  government  to  examine  possible  new 
legislation  regarding  lotteries,  betting, 
sweepstakes  and  similar  forms  of  public 
gambling,  said  in  its  own  interests  the 
Times  would  welcome  relief  from  a 
burden  of  news  which  it  could  not  rea¬ 
sonably  withhold  from  its  readers  so 
long  as  they  were  allowed  to  expect  it 
from  every  newspaper.  He  referrw  to 
a  possibility  of  legislation  prohibiting 
publication  of  the  results  of  lotteries  or 
of  information  concerning  illegal  lot¬ 
teries.  Lotteries  are  illegal  in  Britain 
but  all  the  newspapers  publish  in  full  the 
results. 

The  publication  of  betting  odds,  Mr. 
Dawson’s  statement  declared,  was  a  part 
of  the  racing  intelligence  which  was 
undoubtedly  of  public  interest,  and  a  part 
of  the  news  that  a  journal  might  legit¬ 
imately  be  expected  by  its  readers  to 
supply.  In  general,  he  considered  that 
the  compulsory  suppression  of  publicity 
in  the  press  for  betting  odds  and  racing 
tips  did  not  seem  to  offer  the  most 
practicable  approach  to  the  restraint  of 
gambling  and  betting. 

By  one  means  or  another,  though 
with  alt  the  disadvantages  that  might 
attach  to  furtive  publicity,  the  public 
would  obtain  the  information  which  for 
generations  it  had  lawfully  received. 
Betting  about  sport  would  persist  to 
some  extent  as  long  as  the  occasions 
were  provided,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  abolish  the  sports  themselves  in  order 
to  eradicate  the  habit  outright. 

It  was  emphasized  that  Mr.  Dawson’s 
statement  represented  the  policy  of  the 
Times  only  and  did  not  profess  to  speak 
for  other  news^pers. 

Walter  Harrison  as  president  put 
forward  the  views  of  the  Newspaper 
Society,  organization  of  provincial  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  newspaper  today  was  expected  by 
the  public  to  offer  in  its  columns  much 
more  than  ordinary  news  reports. 
Larger  and  better  newspapers  were 
expected. 

It  was  to  strain  the  argument  to 
absurdity  to  regard  all  newspaper  prize 
competitions  as  gambling  or  as  tending 
to  create  or  strengthen  the  gambling 
spirit.  The  number  of  persons  in  Britain 
consistently  or  occasionally  competing 
in  newspaper  prize  contests  runs  into 
seven  figures  and  it  could  not  be  shown 
that  even  a  minute  fraction  of  those 
were  brought  to  their  downfall  by  these 
competitions. 

The  Newspaper  Society  did,  however, 
consider  certain  competitions  were  open 
to  obj^tion  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The 
excessive  amount  of  the  prize  offered, 
and  (2)  the  large  element  of  chance 
involved.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Harrison  stated,  that  prize  money 
was  excessive  when,  as  at  present, 
£15,000  was  offered  in  competitions 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  chance. 

The  Newspaper  Society  was  in  favor 
of  the  continuation  of  .newspaper  com¬ 
petitions  in  general,  as  opposed  to  those 
in  which  excessive  prize  money  was 
offered  and  in  which  the  element  of 
chance  pr^ominated  over  that  of  skill. 
Mr.  Harrison  said  newspapers  generally 
would  welcome  legislation  prohibiting 
them  from  publishing  an>’thing  concern¬ 
ing  illegal  lotteries.  But  to  propose 
that  news  should  be  prohibited  bteause 
bating  was  wrong,  and  yet  allow  bet¬ 
ting  to  continue,  seemed  like  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 


A.  N.  A.  ISSUES  NEW 
MAGAZINE  STUDY 


Second  Edition  Brings  Up-To-Date 
Its  Previous  Analysis  of  Circu¬ 
lation  Methods,  Adds  Charts 
Showing  Fluctuations 


The  second  yearly  edition  of  the  study 
of  magazine  circulation  methods  made 
by  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  has  been  issued  to  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  members.  It  includes  three 
reports  covering  respectively  six  na¬ 
tional  women’s  magazines,  five  national 
weeklies,  and  five  general  monthly 
magazines. 

With  tabulations  and  colored  graphs, 
the  studies  show  on  a  comparative  basis 
the  channels  through  which  circulation 
Wi  s  obtained  and  the  inducements 
offered  by  the  magazines.  Two  twelve- 
month  periods  are  covered.  A  new 
feature  this  year  is  a  set  of  charts  show¬ 
ing  circulation  by  issues,  fluctuation  of 
the  circulation,  and  spread  in  circula¬ 
tion  between  corresponding  issues  of  the 
two  years. 

Non-members  of  the  association  may 
buy  copies  of  the  report. 

At  the  A.N.A.  convention  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1931,  a  Circulation  Committee  was 
created,  as  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  convention  that  any  logical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  publication  rates  must  lead  to 
the  question  of  circulation  analysis. 
This  committee  has  supervised  the 
study. 

The  initial  committee  functioned 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Paul  B. 
West,  at  that  time  connected  with  the 
National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  but  who  has  since  become 
the  managing  director  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers.  Members 
of  the  committee  are  as  follows : 
J.  Seward  Johnson,  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son,  chairman ;  Ralph  Starr  Butler, 
General  Foods  Corporation;  Felix 
Lowy,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Com¬ 
pany;  H.  A.  Hey,  Singer  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Company;  W.  E.  Loucks,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation ;  Stuart 
Peabody,  Borden  Company ;  Claudius  G. 
Pendill,  Towle  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Grafton  B.  Perkins,  Lever 
Brothers  Company;  R.  F.  Rogan,  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  Company. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to 
furnish  the  members  with  all  data  on 
circulations  of  magazines,  news;»pers, 
and  business  papers  that  will  aid  the 
more  intelligent  purchase  of  advertising 
space. 


Carrier  Gets  Pilot’s  License 

William  Byrd  Powers,  16-year -old 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  car¬ 
rier,  is  now  a  licensed  flyer,  having  been 
awarded  his  pilot’s  license  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  Powers  is  a 
pupil  of  Lieut.  Jesse  C.  Harmon,  flight 
instructor  at  Charles  Field,  North 
Richmond. 


800  Boys  Entertained 

Eight  hundred  Toledo  newspaper 
boys  were  guests  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Toledo  Newsboys’  Association  at  a 
Christmas  party  in  the  Newsboys’  build¬ 
ing  Monday.  A  vaudeville  program  was 
given  and  gifts  were  distribute. 


101  Publications,  175  Advertisers 
And  33  Agencies  Are  Members 
— Expected  to  Increase  Ad¬ 
vertising  Revenue 


(Special  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 

London,  Dec.  16— The  British  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  founded  12 
months  ago  has  just  issued  its  first 
report.  Within  its  first  year  101  publi¬ 
cations,  175  advertisers  and  33  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  have  joined  the  A.B.C.  The 
Bureau’s  income  from  present  subscrip¬ 
tions  is  stated  to  be  meeting  running 
expenses.  Thomas  Bell,  of  Kodak,  Ltd., 
chairman  of  the  A.B.C.,  in  presenting 
the  report  at  a  luncheon  in  London, 
Wednesday,  Dec.  14,  said  the  whole  aim 
of  the  Bureau  was  an  honest  attempt 
to  put  the  industry  on  a  sound  economic 
basis.  In  this  country  £150,000,000  was 
spent  on  advertising  but  once  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  advertising  was  placed  above 
suspicion,  as  the  A.B.C.  hoped  to  do, 
250  millions  would  be  spent 

Harold  Whitehead,  principal  of  the 
business  research  organization  of  Harold 
Whitehead  and  Staff,  London,  declared 
that  if  American  experience  was  any¬ 
thing  to  go  on,  the  time  would  come 
when  the  absence  of  the  A.B.C.  certif¬ 
icate  of  circulation  would  cause  any 
newspaper’s  circulation  figures  to  be 
regarded  askance. 

The  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Sir 
Ernest  Bennett,  M.P.,  speaking  at  the 
luncheon  point^  out  that  the  British 
Post  Office  had  taken  an  unusual  step 
for  a  British  Government  department 
by  taking  a  big  share  in  advertising. 
It  began  advertising  in  January  last 
with  very  encouraging  results.  In  12 
months  the  Post  Office  has  distributed 
18  million  pieces  of  advertising  matter, 
and  also  exhibited  in  exhibitions.  Now 
the  Post  Office  is  producing  films,  pos¬ 
sibly  for  public  exhibition.  Most  of 
the  Post  Office  campaign  is  to  get  new 
subscribers  to  the  telephone  service. 


Block  Drawing  for  NEA 

Herbert  L.  Block,  Chicago  Daily 
News  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  past 
four  years,  has  signed  a  contract  with 
NEA  Service,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  to  draw 
a  regular  three-column  editorial  car¬ 
toon,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1933. 


N.  C.  Carrier  Killed 

Britt  Harrill,  18,  carrier  for  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  in  Spindale, 
N.  C.,  was  killed  Dec.  24  when  the  shot¬ 
gun  he  was  carrying  on  a  hunt  was 
accidentally  discharge. 


1,000  Carrier*  Entertained 

More  than  1,000  carriers  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  were  entertained 
at  a  Christmas  party  in  the  Majestic 
Theater  Dec.  24. 


Sponsoring  Bowling  Tourney 

The  fifth  annual  Chicago  American 
women’s  bowling  tournament  will  be 
held  Feb.  18  to  March  5. 


Chicago  Newspaper  Drivers’  Union 
Feared  Attack  By  Hoodlums 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Drivers’  Union  who  feared  the  invasion 
of  hoodlums  seeking  to  “muscle”  into 
their  organization  at  their  election  of 
officers  last  week  conducted  their  meet¬ 
ing  and  election  without  disturbance 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  ten  police¬ 
men  led  by  Capt.  Daniel  Gilbert,  chief 
investigator  from  the  state  attorney’s 
office.  The  election  was  held  under  Ae 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters’  Union. 

Tony  Bridge,  Chicago  American 
driver,  was  elected  president  and  John 
Maloney,  Chicago  Daily  Times  vice- 
president.  Richard  Phelps  was  chosen 
secretary-treasurer  to  succeed  the  late 
Eli  Orr,  who  was  killed  by  unknown 
assailants  about  a  year  ago.  Daniel 
Fiore  was  re-elected  business  agent 
Joseph  Schreiber,  Chicago  American, 
Charles  Considine,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  and  Cess  Walsh,  Chicago 
Tribune,  were  elected  trustees. 

The  failure  of  the  alleged  hoodlums 
to  show  up  was  the  result  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  policemen  in  the  union  hall, 
Capt.  Gilbert  declared.  The  police  re¬ 
mained  on  guard  until  after  the  polls 
closed  and  the  ballots  were  counted. 


ASKS  $100,000  DAMAGES 

Mrs.  Venie  Jones,  acquitted  in  August 
on  a  charge  of  murder  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  Hansel  Batten,  sports 
editor  of  the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.) 
American,  has  filed  suit  there  for  $100,- 
000  damages  against  his  father,  E.  T. 
Batten,  and  the  New  Orleans  and 
Northeastern  Railroad.  The  body  of 
Batten  was  found  Feb.  10  on  the  tracks 
of  the  railroad.  Mrs.  Jones  and  her 
husband,  Tom  Jones,  were  arrested  and 
tried.  Mr.  Jones  is  now  in  the  county 
jail  awaiting  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  his  appeal  from  the  life  sentence  im¬ 
posed  by  the  court. 


IDAHO  PAPER  SUSPENDS 

The  Owyhee  Avalanche,  one  of 
Idaho’s  oldest  newspapers,  which  has 
risen  and  waned  with  the  fortunes  of 
Silver  City,  in  the  mining  section,  ceased 
publication  with  the  Dec.  23  issue.  Its 
editor,  Charles  A.  Hackney,  for  30 
years  has  been  an  Idaho  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Avalanche  was  founded 
Aug.  IS,  1865,  by  the  Wasson  brothers 
and  J.  L.  Hardin.  Mr.  Hackney  will 
remain  in  Silver  City  until  next  fall. 


Berkeley  Gazette  Adds  Feature* 

Following  the  installation  of  a  Goss 
sextuple  press,  the  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Gazette  has  added  as  regular  features 
three  new  pages — women’s,  picture  and 
comic.  The  addition  gives  the  Gazette 
two  full  pages  of  comics  daily. 


Running  Technocracy  Series 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
is  featuring  on  its  first  page  a  series  of 
articles  on  “Technocracy,”  written  by 
John  L.  Corson,  III,  the  paper’s  spe¬ 
cial  research  writer. 


For  economy,  speed,  and  dependable 
service  .  .  .  for  excellent  printing  of 
type  and  halftones  .  .  . 


Theatre  Host  to  1,000  Boys 

More  than  a  thousand  Boston  news¬ 
paper  boys  and  members  of  the  Harry 
E.  Burroughs  Newsboys’  Foundation 
were  the  guests  of  the  Tremont  Theatre 
management  last  week. 


use  Motley  Mats 


Carriers  Give  to  Fund 

The  Newspaper  (Carriers’  Association 
of  Chicago  recently  contributed  $119.50 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Hungry 
School  Children’s  fund. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
Makers  of  Fine  Newspaper  Machinery 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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JOHN  F.  SHORT 

Hiior  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  Weekly 
Paper  Waa  Well-Known  Democrat 

John  F.  Short,  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
l)tst  known  Democrats,  who  for  the 
list  35  years  had  been  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clearfield  Republican,  a 
Democratic  weekly  newspaper  despite 
Its  name,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 
lV’)-nnefield,  Pa.,  Dec.  25,  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  Frank  W.  Short,  City  Bud¬ 
get  Oerk.  He  had  been  in  newspaper 
work  for  52  of  his  70  years. 

Born  and  educated  in  Clearfield,  he 
lecame  a  reporter  on  the  Citizen  in 
1880,  and  later  worked  on  newspapers 
0  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  In 
1886  he  purchased  the  Clearfield  Demo¬ 
crat,  successor  to  the  Citizen,  selling  it 
noo  years  later,  whereupon  its  name 
fas  changed  to  the  Public  Spirit.  In 
iay,  1889,  while  working  on  this  paper, 
be  “covered”  the  Johnstown  flood. 

As  a  reporter  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Times  in  1896  he  went  on  tour  during 
the  first  Bryan-McKinley  campaign. 
Returning  to  Clearfield  in  189^  he 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Republican, 
and  in  1900  became  its  sole  owner. 


®bttuarg 


George  h.  keeler,  79,  father 

of  0.  B.  Keeler,  Atlantic  Journal 
golf  writer,  died  at  his  home  in  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ga.,  Dec.  26. 

Henry  Lane  Wilson,  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Mexico  and  Minister  to 
Chile,  who  from  1882  to  1885  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal,  died  at  his  home  in 
Indianapolis  Dec.  22.  He  was  a  fre- 
i]uoit  contributor  on  political  subjects 
to  magazines. 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  McKeon,  wife  of 
Joseph  F.  McKeon,  partner  in  City 
Advertising  Service,  Brooklyn,  died  at 
her  home  in  Brooklyn  Dec.  22. 

Frank  Skinner,  74,  engineer,  editor 
of  The  Engineering  Record  from  18^ 
to  1914,  died  Dec.  24  at  his  home  in 
\’ew  York.  He  was  well  known  for  his 
engineering  achievements. 

Levi  Cooke,  50,  Washington  attorney 
and  legislative  representative  of  the 
United  States  Brewers’  Association, 
*ho  started  his  career  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Scripps-McRae  papers  30  years 
ago  in  Washington,  died  in  Washington 
^  25.  He  left  newspaper  work  in 
1906  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Mrs,  Leila  Buss  Shuey,  for  13 
jtars  librarian  of  the  Dallas  Neivs  and 
lotimal,  was  buried  at  Sherman,  Tex., 
Dec.  21  following  her  death  in  Dallas. 
L  C.  Gooden,  68,  editor  for  22  years 
of  the  Parnell  (Mo.)  Sentinel,  died  at 
his  home  in  Stanberry,  Mo.,  Dec.  19. 
He  was  one  of  three  charter  members 
of  Northwestern  Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  still  living.  Before  retiring  a 
year  ago  Mr.  Gooden  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  Stanberry  Headlight 
for  nine  years. 

Oliver  Fehr,  91,  for  many  years 
pnblisher  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Argus 
aid  the  Northampton  Correspondent, 
the  former  a  daily  and  the  latter  a 
weekly,  died  at  his  home  at  Easton,  Dec. 
20.  'Two  daughters  survive. 

Mrs.  Clara  Lyon  Hayes,  wife  of 
J.  0.  Hayes,  publisher  of  the  San  Jose 
(Cal.)  Mercury  Herald,  died  at  Eden- 
We,  Cal.,  recently.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  former  Chief  Justice  W.  P.  Lyon  of 
the  Wisconsin  supreme  court.  Surviv¬ 
ing  are  her  husband  and  five  children. 
John  J.  Foley,  editor,  Cassville 
(Wis.)  Index,  for  the  past  40  years. 
W  at  his  home  in  that  city.  Funeral 
icrvices  were  held  Dec.  20. 

William  Madison  Stoddard,  64,  for¬ 
merly  foreman  of  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Co.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  died 
tt  his  home  near  that  city  Dec.  17. 
Daphne  Marquette,  president  of  the 
^een  Women’s  Press  Club,  and  one- 
hoe  society  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  died  of  pneumonia  Dec.  14 
mLos  Angeles.  She  was  the  sister  of 
^rence  Lawrence,  drama  editor  of  the 
Doniiner,  and  the  wife  of  William  D. 


Mann,  attorney.  During  the  war  she 
was  in  the  .American  military  intelli¬ 
gence  service  in  Europe,  serving  as 
chief  code  clerk,  and  stationed  at  the 
Hague,  Berlin,  and  Madrid,  until  1922. 

John  B.  Foley,  64,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oranfinnlle  (Ont.)  Sun 
for  48  years,  died  Dec.  21  in  a  hospital 
there.  He  took  over  the  management 
of  the  paper  at  the  age  of  16,  when 
his  father.  John  Foley,  who  had  been 
editor,  died. 

Mrs.  Maude  Eloise  Rockwell, 
mother  of  Tod  Rockwell,  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  sports  staff,  died  Dec.  25 
at  the  home  of  a  daughter  in  Detroit. 

William  L.  Young,  72,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  pub¬ 
lishing  company  was  fatally  injured 
Dec.  23  when  he  was  run  down  by  an 
automobile.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Hiram  Young,  founder  of  the  York 
Dispatch. 

George  Hawley  Emanuel,  44,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  and  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman,  died  Dec.  22  in 
the  Billings  Memorial  hospital  after 
three  months’  illness.  Mr.  Emanual 
was  born  in  Auburn,  Ind.,  and  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  was  later  a 
reporter  for  the  old  Chicago  Herald 
and  had  also  worked  for  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press.  In 
1918  he  became  publicity  director  for 
Armour  &  Co.  and  later  was  public 
relations  man  for  Rotary  International. 

Joseph  L.  Thomas,  59,  formerly  of 
the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald  editorial  staff, 
who  later  became  county  treasurer  and 
in  asscKiation  with  his  brother,  acquired 
extensive  banking  interests  in  Quincy, 
died  Dec.  19  in  Granada,  Colo.,  where 
he  had  lived  the  past  two  years  while 
managing  a  large  ranch.  A  son,  Harry 

L.  is  with  the  Associated  Press  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  His  wife  and  another  son  also 
survive. 

John  W.  Cruger.  60,  publisher  of  a 
group  of  Chicago  suburban  newspapers, 
died  at  his  home  Dec.  20  at  Elmhurst, 
Ill.,  after  an  illness  of  four  weeks. 
For  the  past  ten  years  he  headed  the 
Press  Publications,  which  published 
weekly  newspapers  in  Elmhurst,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Villa  Park,  and  Bensenville. 
Previously  he  was  publisher  of  the 
Watertoum  (Wis.)  Daily  Times  for  35 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
two  children. 

Joseph  Howard  Gray,  55,  veteran 
newspaperman  of  Hawaii  and  the  Far 
East,  wks  found  dead  in  an  alleyway 
beneath  the  windows  of  his  apartment 
in  Shanghai  Dec.  24.  In  his  room  a 
note  was  found  directing  disposal  of  his 
effects. 

Mrs.  Ella  Nathan,  mother  of 
George  Jean  Nathan,  author,  critic  and 
editor,  died  in  her  suite  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  23. 
She  was  in  her  seventies. 

William  J.  Weber,  88,  for  65  years 
foreman  of  the  composing  room  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Anseiger,  German- 
language  daily,  died  at  his  home  in 
Louisville  recently. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE  MORGAN 

Franklin  Pierce  Morgan,  78,  veteran 
Washington  correspondent,  died  in 
Washington  Dec.  24,  He  was  born  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  began  his 
journalism  career  in  1882  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Critic  staff.  Later  he  became 
chief  of  the  Washington  Times  Capitol 
staff.  He  was  the  first  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  Post,  founded 
many  years  ago.  During  the  past  two 
years  he  had  done  publicity  work  for 
the  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Commission.  Mr.  Morgan  was  known 
as  “the  most  beloved  reporter  in  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

GLpRIA  WINCHELL 

Gloria  Winchell,  nine-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Walter  Winchell,  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  died  of  septic 
pneumonia  in  her  parents’  suite  at  the 
Hotel  Park  Central,  New  York,  Dec. 
26.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winchell  were  at 
the  bedside.  The  child  had  been  ill  two 
weeks.  Besides  her  parents  she  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  sister,  Walda,  five  years  old. 


EDITOR’S  WILL  PROBATED 

Edwin  A.  V’an  A'alkenburg,  former 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
America  who  died  Nov.  26  bequeathed 
his  estate  to  his  family  in  his  will  pro¬ 
bated  at  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  where  he  re¬ 
sided.  A  bequest  of  $50,000  is  made  to 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Louise  Johnson  Van 
V’alkenburg,  whom  he  married  in  1929. 
She  also  is  given  the  right  to  occupy 
their  country  home.  Van  Acres,  near 
Wellsboro  for  life.  Annuities  of  $600 
each  are  created  for  his  three  sisters, 
and  the  residuary  estate  is  left  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Florence  Van  Valken- 
burg  Bennett,  wife  of  Claude  E.  Ben¬ 
nett,  a  Wellsboro  banker. 

JOSEPH  J.  FOX 

Joseph  J.  Fox,  44,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate,  New  York,  was  buried  Dec.  27 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  where  he  died  Dec. 
25.  Mr.  Fox  was  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch, 
and  before  that  was  for  13  years  news 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram.  After  leaving  the  Post-Dispatch 
he  joined  Houston  Gargoyle,  a  maga¬ 
zine,  and  was  public  relations  man  for  a 
gas  company  when  appointed  to  the 
McClure  post. 

MILTON  J.  MORGAN 

Milton  J.  Morgan,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  for  10  years  an  employe  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  died  of  heart 
disease  in  his  office  in  Detroit  on  Dec. 
24.  He  was  50  years  old  and  was 
widely  known  among  advertising  men 
for  his  automobile  publicity  campaigns. 
From  1910  to  1914  he  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Newark  (N.  T.)  Morning  Star  and 
from  1914  to  1917,  when  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  he  was 
political  writer  for  the  Newark  Evening 
News. 

JOHN  H.  HARRINGTON 

John  H.  Harrington,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun, 
died  Dec.  22  at  the  age  of  78,  following 
an  illness  of  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half.  Mr.  Harrington  founded  the 
Weekly  Sun  in  1878  and  14  years  ago 
changed  it  to  a  daily.  He  was  active 
in  city  affairs,  being  formerly  city 
treasurer  and  school  committeeman.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  commission  which 
built  the  $1,000,000  War  Memorial 
building  and  served  as  deputy  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  Lowell  dis¬ 
trict  under  President  Cleveland. 

WALTER  SINCLAIR 

Walter  Sinclair,  48,  of  the  New  York 
Times  circulation  department,  who  re¬ 
cently  left  on  a  business  trip  to  Florida, 
was  found  dead  Dec.  27  in  his  hotel 
room  at  Jacksonville.  The  medical 
examination  revealed  he  had  died  from 
angina  pectoris.  He  had  been  identified 
with  New  York  circulation  work  for  25 
years.  He  served  with  the  New  York 
American,  Liberty  Magazine,  and  the 
Rockaway  News  Company  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Times  last  summer. 
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UTILITY  BUDGET  $400,000 

Coast  Firm  Will  Slightly  Increase 
Its  Budget  For  1933 

Plans  to  expend  $400,000  for  adver¬ 
tising  during  1933,  a  slight  increase 
over  last  year’s  budget,  are  announced 
by  the  Pacfic  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
Northern  California  utility.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  total  will  be  increased 
again  next  year  by  the  inclusion  with 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  copy  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  appliance  firms  in  coopera¬ 
tive  appeals. 

Newspapers  will  remain  the  princi¬ 
pal  medium,  with  318  on  the  list.  The 
utility’s  survey  has  shown  that  there 
is  a  market  for  $52,000,000  worth  of  gas 
appliances  in  the  89,000  square  miles 
of  territory  served,  and  plans  have  been 
laid  for  an  ambitious  program  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  salesmanship. 

Copy  will  stress  the  advisability  of 
water  heaters,  gas  furnaces  and  ranges. 
In  addition  to  newspapers,  the  company 
will  use  billboards,  direct  mail  and  truck 
posters  and  conduct  a  number  of  cook¬ 
ing  schools. 

CIRCULATION  FIRM  SUES 

Charging  breach  of  contract,  Josej^ 
P.  Murphy  and  George  Anderson,  doing 
business  as  the  Wisconsin  Circulators, 
filed  suit  for  $7,100  against  William 

M.  Dawson,  Jr.,  former  editor  of  the 
Uneensored  News  of  Madison  in  cir¬ 
cuit  court  at  Madison,  Wis.,  last  week. 
In  answering  the  suit  Mr.  Dawson  made 
a  counter  claim  for  $660.  He  said  the 
contract  had  been  broken  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  firm. 

JOSEPHUS  GOODFELLOW 

Josephus  Goodfellow,  74,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  and  a  director  of  the  Schroon 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and 
prominent  in  the  pulp  industry  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York  for  many  years,  died  at 
the  home  of  a  daughter  in  Lake  George, 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  26. 
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been  slightly  more  than  a  seasonal  rise 
in  energy  sales  as  the  year  closes,  and 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  electrical 
apparatus  have  increased  but  these  fav¬ 
orable  changes  are  not  of  sufficient  mag¬ 
nitude  to  offset  the  general  business 
doldrums  that  prevail  in  this  country. 

“During  1932  energy  production  by 
utilities  decreased  about  12  per  cent  and 
revenue  from  energy  sales  about  7.5  per 
cent  as  compared  to  1931.  Sales  of 
electrical  apparatus  decreased  about  30 
per  cent  from  1931  dollar  values.  This 
is  a  very  good  record  when  contrasted 
with  other  industries  even  though  it 
indicates  very  low  levels  of  activity. 
Since  there  is  no  fundamental  improve¬ 
ment  in  national  conditions,  optimistic 
expectations  for  business  in  1933  point 
to  a  slow  recovery  of  normal  volume.” 


ORESTES  H.  CALDWELL,  editor. 
Electronics,  and  Radio  Retailing, 


Electronics,  and  Radio  Retailing, 
New  York — “Already  billion-dollar  in¬ 
dustries  are  built  upon  the  vacuum  or 
radio  tube — in  telephony,  in  radio  and 
in  talking  pictures.  It  was  the  electron 
tube  that  revolutionized  all  three.  And 
in  the  power  field  the  tube  is  now 
affording  an  entirely  new  engineering 
approach  to  electrical  problems  of  every 
kind.  For  although  the  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  of  the  past  was  built  almost 
wholly  upon  the  principle  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  induction,  the  electrical  de¬ 
signer  of  today  finds  he  now  has  a 
second  string  to  his  bow — electronics — 
and  that  in  electronic  apparatus  he 
commands  a  medium  paralleling  mag¬ 
netic-induction  in  importance,  and  its 
equal  in  wide  adaptability,  whether  for 
delicate  control  or  for  heavy-duty  uses. 

“All  of  these  diverse  applications  of 
the  electron  tube  will,  of  course,  further 
expand  and  multiply.  And  a  thousand 
new  uses  are  coming  in  increasing  vol¬ 
ume.  Specialists  are  working  intensely 
in  their  own  fields.  New  developments 
are  coming  from  unexpected  quarters. 
Chemistry  and  physics  continually  un¬ 
cover  new  electronic  methods  and  uses. 
One  industry  after  another  provides  new 
ingenuities  which  can  be  used  else¬ 
where  and  the  art  of  the  electron  tubes 
goes  forward  to  great  and  greater 
achievements.” 

Oil 


WC.  PLATT,  president.  National 
.  Petroleum  News,  Cleveland — 


yy  .  Petroleum  News,  Cleveland — 
“The  oil  industry  has  been  most  for¬ 
tunate  in  not  having  anywhere  near  as 
big  a  decline  in  its  markets  as  other 
industries.  This  is  now  running  about  IS 
per  cent.  We  are  troubled  with  two 
important  evils,  one  an  immense  amount 
of  price  cutting  in  the  marketing  end  of 
the  business  due  to  failure  of  a  lot  of 
smaller  companies  particularly  to  rec- 
c^nize  this  decline  in  business  and  their 
use  of  every  means  at  their  command  to 
try  and  maintain  the  same  gallonage  as 
last  year.  The  second  evil  has  been  a 
tremendous  production  of  crude  oil,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Texas. 

“State  governments  through  conserva¬ 
tion  agencies  have  endeavored  to  re¬ 
strict  that  production  to  demand.  Right 
now  it  looks  as  if  the  state  of  Texas 
will  do  a  real  job  at  causing  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  that  state  to  be  held  back  to 
what  the  markets  will  easily  and  profit¬ 
ably  absorb.  While  the  crude  oil 
market  was  drastically  cut  a  week  ago, 
that  is  more  of  an  indication  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  cleaning  up  and  preparation  for  a 
firm  and  profitable  future  than  anything 
else." 

Food 


PAUL  1.  ALDRICH,  editor.  National 
Provisioner,  Chicago — “The  meat  in- 


X  Provisioner,  Chicago — “The  meat  in¬ 
dustry  prodixres  a  fundamental  food 
product,  and  as  a  result,  as  the  price 
goes  down  consumption  goes  up.  This 
holds  true  at  low  levels  in  business  con¬ 
ditions  as  well  as  in  years  of  great 
prosperity,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
during  1932  per  capita  consumption  and 
production  tonnage  of  meats  and  meat 
products  increased. 

“In  the  meat  packing  and  allied  in¬ 


dustries  the  same  thing  holds  true  in 
1932-33  as  in  1928-29.  That  is,  there 
is  only  one  way  to  increase  the  spread 
between  cost  and  selling  price  —  by 
manufacturing  and  processing  economies 
in  the  plant.  This  accounts  for  the  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  new  building  and 
plant  additions  and  equipment  better¬ 
ment  during  1932,  which  was  of  course 
accelerated  by  the  fact  that  such  costs 
are  now  lower  than  years. 

“Dollar  volume  and  net  profits  have 
decreased,  but  what  is  most  important, 
they  have  not  disappeared.  As  long  as 
the  meat  packer  can  maintain  volume 
he  has  the  opportunity  to  make  money, 
and  since  by  the  nature  of  his  product  a 
constant  volume  is  definitely  assured, 
his  position  in  the  industrial  world  is 
an  enviable  one.” 


WH.  HOOKER,  editor.  Ice 
•  Cream  Field,  New  York — “The 


restoring  the  buying  power  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  which  are  our  greatest  buyers. 

“Altogether,  with  industry  in  better 
order  than  it  has  been,  economies  in 
plant  and  equipment  having  been  per¬ 
fected,  the  outlook  for  1933  is  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.” 


Shipping 


Ah.  JANSSON,  editor.  Marine 
.  Review,  Cleveland  —  “America’s 


vy  •  Cream  Field,  New  York — “The 
welfare  of  the  wholesale  ice  cream 
manufacturing  industry  is  dependent  in 
large  measure  upon  two  factors,  largely 
beyond  its  control:  the  level  of  business 
conditions  generally  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  summer,  its  peak  pro¬ 
duction  season.  In  general,  ice  cream 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country 
are  starting  the  new  year  with  consider¬ 
able  trepidation,  derived  largely  from 
the  fact  that  1932  saw  their  production 
decline  25  to  30  per  cent,  as  a  national 
average,  from  that  of  1931,  which  was 
double  the  drop  in  production  for  1931 
as  compared  with  1930.  However,  there 
are  many  manufacturers  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  their  sales  have  held  up 
rather  well,  when  tliey  consider  the 
terrific  fall  in  sales  experienced  by  some 
other  industries.  As  might  be  expected, 
competitive  relations  within  the  ice 
cream  industry  have  been  bad  during  the 
past  year  and  the  leaders  of  thought 
are  devoting  much  of  their  energy  to 
improvement  in  the  year  ahead.” 

1AURENCE  y.  BURTON,  editor, 
jFood  Industries,  New  York — “The 
exchange  value  of  agriculture  commodi¬ 
ties — the  raw  materials  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustries — is  so  low  today  that  agricul¬ 
ture  has  almost  no  purchasing  power. 
As  long  as  the  present  race  of  human 
beings  can  consume  only  2,150  lb.  of 
food  per  capita  per  year,  the  production 
of  more  food  than  people  can  eat  only 
forces  prices  lower.  Gross  margins  of 
profit  at  present  are  becoming  too  thin 
for  many  food  companies  to  earn  their 
dividends. 

“Aside  from  removal  of  political  un¬ 
certainties  and  putting  intergovernmental 
debts  on  a  rational  basis,  the  big  hope 
for  price  improvement  in  1933  will  come 
from  weather  influences.  On  the  basis 
of  long-range  weather  forecasts,  this 
appears  to  be  considerably  more  than 
a  mere  hope,  and  if  it  materializes  the 
crops  of  1933  will  be  smaller  and  prices 
will  be  better.  The  voluntary  domestic 
allottment  plan  will  not  be  able  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  situation  even  if  enacted. 

“We  look  to  slight  improvements  in 
prices  in  1933,  but  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  there  will  come  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  exchange  value  which  will  aid 
business  materially.  More  hope  should 
be  placed  in  weather  than  on  legislative 
manoeuvres.” 

Manufactures 

Frank  GOULD,  president.  Manu¬ 
facturers  Record,  Baltimore — “With 
inventories  at  the  lowest  point  for  many 
years  and  supplies  wearing  out  with  in¬ 
creasing  rapidity,  buying  will  soon  start 
and  gradually  accelerate  as  time  goes  on. 

“The  textile  industry  of  the  South  is 
in  better  condition  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  The  textile  house  is  in 
order  and  instead  of  a  large  stock  of 
goods  ahead,  production  is  being  regu¬ 
lated  to  demand. 

“The  feeling  generally  among  indus¬ 
trialists,  including  the  great  iron  and 
steel  interests  of  the  Southern  states,  is 
one  of  hopefulness. 

“The  reduction  of  taxes  on  the  part 
of  states  and  counties  and  municipalities 
is  not  only  recognized  as  a  necessity, 
but  is  being  put  into  effect  definitely  in 
many  instances. 

“There  is  widespread  feeling  that  in 
addition  to  helping  the  farm  situation 
we  must  as  quickly  as  possible  help  in 


leading  shipping  man,  R.  Stanley  Dollar, 
president  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines, 
United  States  Lines,  the  American  Mail 
Line,  on  Dec.  15  said  that  confidence 
and  optimism  have  returned  to  the  ship¬ 
owner  and  that  shipping  is  looking 
better  and  better,  and  volume  is  increas¬ 
ing  gradually  and  will  continue  to  pick 
up  steadily.  Every  service  in  which  the 
Dollar  line  has  been  engaged  has  shown 
slight  accumulative  gains  since  last 
summer. 

“Lewis  Luckenbach,  vice-president  of 
the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Lines,  noted 
an  unusual  increase  during  the  eight 
weeks  up  to  Dec.  1,  and  feels  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  flurry  but  an  indication  of 
nation-wide  reawakening  of  American 
business. 

“An  extensive  shipbuilding  program 
is  nearing  completion  with  no  immediate 
prospect  for  new  orders  at  the  moment. 
However,  success  with  which  new  ships 
are  meeting  competition  is  a  striking 
object  lesson  to  shipping  men  that  to 
continue  in  business  with  any  chance  of 
profit  they  must  offer  inducements  of 
speed,  efficiency,  comfort  and  safety.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  essential  now  than 
ever  to  see  that  the  worth-while  units 
of  any  merchant  fleet  be  modernized 
and  that  obsolete  units  be  replaced  by 
new  ships.  Present  low  cost  of  doing 
such  work  is  an  important  factor  in 
placing  new  orders.  A  $10,000,000 
order  for  a  third  sister  ship  to  the  Man¬ 
hattan  is  being  talked  of.  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  Dec.  20 
was  awarded  a  contract  for  a  naval 
cruiser  at  $8,196,000.” 


Jewelry 


particularly  among  those  shops  supply, 
ing  automotive  requirements.  Excep. 
tions  will  be  found  in  both  operatin 
rate  and  prices. 

“The  foundry  industry,  during  the 
period  of  depression,  has  made  marked 
advance  along  technical  lines.  Better 
quality  products  in  gray  iron,  steel  and 
malleable  castings  are  attainable  at  this 
time  due  to  metallurgical  advance.  The 
pendulum  has  swung  away  from  the 
conversion  of  cast  products  to  forgings  j 
and  built-up  structural  sections.  Many 
items  previously  fabricated  by  other 
methods  have  returned  to  the  foundries. 
Startling  new  applications  of  cast  i 
aluminum  are  impending.  The  technique 
of  castings  manufacture  has  benefited 
from  rigid  r^uirements  for  economy. 
Equipment  builders  have  announced  or 
have  ready  for  presentation  entirely 
new  types  of  handling  or  processing 
machinery  valuable  in  the  foundry  in. 
dustry.  Extremely  low  prices  and  nar¬ 
row  margins  have  taken  full  toll  oi 
wage  rates  and  future  economies  art 
possible  only  through  improved  hm- 
chanical  means. 

“Any  expectations  relating  to  the  first 
90  days  of  1933  are  predicated  upon 
factors  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
those  engaged  in  the  foundry  industry. 
Undoubtedly  a  backed-up  demand  exists 
in  practically  every  line  of  manufacture 
employing  castings.  In  heavy  manu¬ 
facturing,  railway  and  similar  services, 
expediency  rather  than  economy  has 
governed.  Consequently,  replacement 
parts  have  been  borrowed  from  idle 
equipment,  stocks  of  repair  parts  having 
been  entirely  exhausted.  For  this  reason 
the  volume  of  repair  business  long  past 
due  on  foundry  books  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Any  slight  upturn  in 
business  will  be  quickly  reflected  in  cast¬ 
ings  orders.  In  the  line  of  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  pipe,  radiator  and  sanitary 
ware,  street  lighting  and  other  municipal 
utilities,  this  same  enforced  starvation 
will  lead  to  a  quick  pickup  when  general 
improvement  in  business  and  trade  is  at 
hand.” 


T  EDGAR  WILLSON,  editor, 
•  Jewelers’  Circular,  New  York — 


JOHN  H.  VAN  DEVENTER,  edi¬ 
tor,  Iron  Age,  New  York — “The  rate 
of  production  of  iron  and  steel  has 
always  been  considered  a  fair  barometer 
of  general  business  activity.  In  ab¬ 
normal  times,  however,  such  as  we  are 
experiencing,  if  we  are  to  assay  the 
prospects  for  this  basic  industry,  we 
must  base  this  upon  a  survey  not  of 
producers  but  of  consumers. 

“With  this  point  in  view,  the  Iron 
Age  has  completed  a  broad  survey  of 
the  metal-working  industry  which  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  iron  and 
steel  consuming  potentialities.  This 
will  be  publish^  in  the  annual  review 
number  of  the  Iron  Age  on  Jan.  5. 

“This  survey,  embracing  returns  from 
400  diversified  metal-working  plants, 
shows  that  in  85  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  involved  there  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  rate  of  activity 
since  August.  While  this  was  inter¬ 
rupted  in  November,  due  to  political 
uncertainties,  sufficient  gains  have  been 
consolidated  to  mark  August  as  the  low 
point  of  the  depression  in  the  iron  and 
steel  consuming  industry.  The  majority 
of  replies  indicate  the  expectation  that 
gains  will  increase  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1933. 

“These  data  seem  to  indicate  rather 
conclusively  that  the  metal-working  in¬ 
dustry  actually  made  its  turn  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  that  the  subsequent  accumu¬ 
lative  increases,  having  taken  up  the 
slack,  will  probably  exert  increas^  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  producers  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1933.” 


X  •  Jewelers’  Circular,  New  York — 
“There  is  little  doubt  that  1933  will  see 
more  jewelry  sold  than  did  1932  but 
it  will  be  done  through  fewer  outlets 
and  will  be  manufactured  and  distributed 
at  wholesale  by  fewer  firms.  This 
should  mean  a  better  condition  under 
which  those  doing  business  can  make  a 
proper  profit.  But  it  will  also  mean  the 
elimination  of  a  few  old  concerns  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  incompetents. 
After  the  severest  depression  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  the  diamond  end  of  the  jewelry 
business  is  beginning  to  look  up  slightly 
and  silverware  and  novelties  will  prob¬ 
ably  show  continued  activity,  while  gen¬ 
eral  jewelry  lines  will  little  more  than 
mark  time  for  the  first  few  months.  On 
the  whole,  prospects  for  the  jeweler  for 
1933  indicate  improvement  over  the  year 
just  past.”  .  .  . 

Aviation 


George  f.  McLoughlin,  edi¬ 
tor,  Aero  Digest,  New  York — 


VJ  tor.  Aero  Digest,  New  York — 
“Marked  upward  trends  are  evident  in 
the  air  transport  industry  and  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  a  continued  substantial  ex¬ 
pansion  in  this  field  for  1933.  New 
services  have  been  inaugurated  recently, 
the  most  outstanding  being  the  twenty- 
four-hour  coast-to-coast  services  for 
passengers,  mail,  and  express. 

“Air  express  has  had  an  increasingly 
important  growth,  and  the  consolidation 
of  several  established  lines  provides  a 
uniform  service  extending  all  over  the 
United  States. 

“Several  new  types  of  high-speed 
transport  airplanes  have  recently  been 
put  into  service  and  others  are  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  1933.  More  pilots  have 
become  proficient  in  blind  flying,  and 
improved  instruments  for  this  purpose 
are  responsible  for  increasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  schedules  for  air  mail.” 

Metals  and  Machinery 

Dan  M.  AVEY,  editor.  The  Foun¬ 
dry,  Cleveland — “Business  among 
castings  manufacturers  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
Probably  the  average  operating  rate 
throughout  all  branches  in  December  is 
under  10  per  cent.  Prices  are  chaotic. 


Erik  OBERG,  editor.  Machinery, 
New  York — “An  improvement  in 


industry  and  business  as  a  whole  auto¬ 
matically  brings  with  it  an  improvement 
in  the  machinery  industries.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  low 
point  in  the  depression  was  reached 
about  last  July.  Since  that  time,  a 
measurable,  though  slow,  improvement 
has  been  recorded,  both  in  the  industritt 
generally  and  in  the  machinery  field. 
That  this  gradual  improvement  will  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  1933,  there  is  eve^ 
reason  to  believe;  and,  this  being  the 
case,  the  coming  year  should  also  see  » 
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radual  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
achinery  industries. 

“One  thing  is  certain;  at  no  time  in 
*ir  history  have  the  machinery  in- 
istries  been  so  well  prepared  as  they 
t  now  to  supply  the  users  of  machin- 
y  with  new  designs  able  to  increase 
reduction  and  quality,  and  reduce 
jsts.” 

tOHX  H.WDOCK,  JR.,  associate 
editor,  American  Machinist,  New 
York — ‘‘Courage  displayed  by  ma- 
inery  and  equipment  manufacturers  in 
e  development  and  introduction  of  new 
signs  has  created  a  potential  obsoles- 
nce  that  will  have  its  effect  when  gen- 
■al  business  activity  improves.  The 
offerings  have  stimulated  an  en- 
luraging  volume  of  inquiries,  but  as 
i  these  have  not  been  translated  into 
tiers. 

“The  industry  continues  at  the  low 
rel  where  it  has  remained  for  the  past 
ic  months.  Based  on  the  1922-1924 
•erage,  the  machine  tool  index  is  32, 
hich  represents  only  about  10  per 
nt  of  the  1929  peak.  Improvement 
vaits  a  change  in  adverse  influences 
itside  the  metal-working  industry.” 

Construction 

?  E.  SCHMITT,  editor.  Engineering 
'*  News-Record,  New  York — ‘‘Con- 
ruction,  one  of  the  key  industries  with 
spect  to  employment  and  resulting 
irehasing  power  and  business  volume, 
ces  a  year  of  uncertainty.  The  resis- 
nce  of  construction  activity  to  the 
lual  winter  seasonal  slump  is  en- 
juraging,  and  indicates  that  the  volume 
‘  work  has  reached  a  minimum  of  the 
nstruction  requirements  of  the  coun- 
y.  Yet  a  further  reduced  market  in 
iblic  works  is  probable  in  the  face  of 
anands  for  economy.  This  situation, 
mpled  with  uncertain  prospects  for 
iprovement  in  home  and  commercial 
lilding  and  the  waiting  attitude  of  in- 
Btries  and  utilities,  forecast  the  need 
r  much  readjustment.  An  increased 
joperative  spirit  promises  to  be  of 
dp  in  smoothing  out  internal  difficul- 
ts  within  the  industry,  but  at  best  the 
tar  will  subject  construction,  equip- 
ent  and  materials  interests  to  severe 
rain.” 

[OSEPH  B.  MASON,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  American  Builder,  Chicago — 
“Most  likely  field  for  improvement 
1  construction  industry  in  1933  is  resi- 
mtial  building.  Economy  measures 
ill  tend  to  restrict  public  works  and 
d)lic  buildings,  and  new  commercial 
Biness  structures  are  not  needed,  al- 
Dugh  there  is  a  good  field  for  modern- 
iig.  We  expect  a  pickup  in  new  resi- 
mtial  work  in  suburban  and  rural 
igions  and  increase  in  home  repairs 
I  cities.  Houses  under  $10,000  in  cost 
till  compose  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
k  dollar  value  of  the  residential  total, 
louses  built  in  1932  supplied  only  10 
tr  cent  of  the  actual  housing  need 
rated  by  normal  depreciation,  fire 
uses,  and  population  increase.  There 
«w  exists  an  unsatisfied  need  or  short- 
ge  of  $7,000,000,000  in  the  residential 
Ud,  some  of  which  will  begin  to  show 
» in  1933.” 

IMERICAN  LUMBERMAN,  Chi- 
\  cago — “Having  experiended  the 
drastic  liquidation  of  inventories 
•  its  history,  the  lumber  industry  faces 
k  new  year  with  its  house  in  fairly 


good  order  and  a  large  potential  demand 
in  prospect.  There  is  an  actual  need 
for  housing.  The  trend  is  toward  the 
small  home  which  usually  is  built  of 
lumber.  With  material  and  labor  costs 
at  the  lowest  point  for  many  years, 
homes  may  be  built  or  remodeled  on  a 
low  cost  basis,  and  many  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  fact.  Altogether  the 
lumber  industry  enters  the  new  year 
with  decided  optimism.” 

Hardware 

PAUL  J.  STOKES,  manager  of  Re¬ 
search  Service,  National  Retail  Hard¬ 
ware  Association — “Business  volume  in 
1933  should  exceed  1932  but  it  will  not 
equal  1931.  The  quantity  of  goods  sold 
at  retail  should  also  be  somewhat  larger 
than  in  1932;  dollar  sales  are  unlikely 
to  increase  materially. 

“Financial  conditions  are  expected  to 
continue  their  recent  improvement,  a 
factor  upon  which  renewed  confidence 
depends. 

“Results  for  the  first  half  of  1933  will 
be  handicapped  by  the  extremely  low 
level  at  which  business  enters  the  new 
year.  The  last  six  months  should  find 
comparisons  making  a  much  more  favor¬ 
able  showing. 

“Rapid  recovery  is  too  much  to  hope 
for  because  politics  must  solve  in  some 
measure  such  key  problems  as  the  fed¬ 
eral  budget,  war  debts,  tariffs  and  bank¬ 
ing  reform.” 

CHAS.  J.  HEALE,  editor.  Hard¬ 
ware  Age,  New  York — “Most  hard¬ 
ware  lines  are  essential  merchandise.  In 
the  glorious  peak  times,  the  hardware 
business  does  not  reach  the  same  dizzy 
heights  as  luxury  fields.  In  depression 
periods  its  declines  in  volume  are  like¬ 
wise  not  as  great.  When  general  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  reported  35  per  cent  off, 
during  a  given  period,  we  find  hardware 
sales  20  to  25  per  cent  off,  and  so  on. 
Style  is  relatively  not  a  vital  factor  in 
most  hardware  lines. 

“Wholesale  and  retail  stocks  were 
never  so  low.  Inventories  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  January  and  early  February. 
This  should  stimulate  some  active  fill-in 
business  throughout  the  general  line, 
which  should  last  during  February  and 
March. 

“Hardware  distributors  (wholesale 
and  retail)  believe  1933  will  show  some 
steady  though  not  very  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  due  to  the  efficiency  measures 
mentioned.  Another  important  factor 
is  the  ever  wider  scope  of  merchandise 
lines  carried  in  an  increasing  number 
of  stores,  i.e.,  toys,  sport  goods,  electri¬ 
cal  goods,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  housefurnishings,  paints,  tools 
and  general  hardware.’" 

Lewis  a.  Lincoln,  editor,  Hard- 

j  ware  Trade  Journal,  Kansas  City 
— “This  is  the  heart  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Middle  West.  Its  prosperity  de¬ 
pends  upon  wheat,  corn,  hogs  and  oil. 
There  is  a  big  potential  demand  for 
everything.  Stocks  are  low  among  re¬ 
tailers  and  jobbers,  and  this  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  need  for  things  among 
consumers.  Buildings  need  painting. 
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fencing  needs  replacement,  in  fact  there 
never  was  a  time  when  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  potential  demand  lay  slumbering 
awaiting  the  one  thing  that  will  cause 
this  demand  to  awaken. 

“That  one  thing  is  the  relief  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  farmer  must  have  his 
debts  reduced  or  his  income  increased. 
He  simply  will  not  buy  a  grain  drill 
when  it  takes  several  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat  to  pay  for  it.  When  it  takes 
a  bushel  of  corn  to  buy  a  can  opener 
he  doesn’t  buy  the  can  opener.  The 
farmer  is  selling  only  what  he  has  to 
sell  in  order  to  save  his  property  from 
the  mortgage  or  delinquent  tax  sale. 

“People  here  have  pinned  their  hopes 
on  the  so-called  domestic  allottment 
plan  of  farm  relief,  a  federal  funding 
and  scaling  down  of  farm  mortgages, 
and  control  of  production.  All  are 
agreed  that  farm  relief  must  come  be¬ 
fore  business  can  quicken.” 

Leather 

WATTERSON  STEALEY,  edi¬ 
tor,  Hide  and  Leather,  Chicago— 
“Stocks  of  hides  are  low ;  stocks  of 
leather  are  low;  slaughter  in  both  the 
United  States  and  abroad  is  low.  The 
statistical  position  could  not  be  more 
favorable. 

“Shoe  production  is  slightly  under 
1931  but  the  real  difficulty  the  industry 
faces  is  cheap  goods.  Once  convince 
the  public  of  the  worthlessness  of  cheap 
shoes,  and  the  battle  is  half  won.  More 
than  ever  all  industries  are  dependent 
upon  one  another.  Any  general  turn 
for  the  better  would  be  promptly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  hide,  leather,  shoe  and 
allied  industries.” 

Fuel 

SYDNEY  A.  HALE,  editor.  Coal 
Age,  New  York — “As  always  the 
primary  factors  controlling  the  volume 
of  pr<^uction  in  the  coal  mining  indus¬ 
try  will  be  the  rate  of  general  business 
activity  and  the  weather.  Because 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  consumers  are 
below  seasonal  average  while  consump¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks  has  been  increas¬ 
ing,  the  coal  mining  industry  is  in  a 
position  to  benefit  immediately  by  any 
upturn  in  general  business  or  periods 
of  severe  cold  weather.  This  and  the 
further  fact  that  liquidation  of  excess 
physical  capacity  in  this  industry  started 
several  years  before  the  crash  of  1929 
puts  the  coal  mining  group  in  a  more 
favorable  position  for  1933,  but  internal 
and  external  competition  promises  to 
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keep  prices  low  and  therefore  increases 
the  demand  for  modernization  to  reduce 
production  costs  so  that  a  profit  may  be 
realized  at  depression  levels.” 

Paint 

George  H.  priest,  JR.,  vice- 
president  American  Paint  Journal 
Company,  St.  Louis — “Unlike  the  man 
who  has  temporarily  cut  desserts  from 
his  luncheon  and  can  continue  to  do  so 
indefinitely  if  he  feels  it  necessary,  the 
house  or  railroad  bridge  that  was  not 
repainted  according  to  schedule  two  or 
three  years  ago  is  fast  approaching  the 
point  where  it  must  be  repainted  to 
avoid  more  costly  repairs  or  replace¬ 
ment.  Accordingly  the  paint  and  varn¬ 
ish  industry,  which  has  just  closed  a 
disappointing  year  with  sales  volume 
about  25  per  cent  less  than  in  1931  and 
50  per  cent  less  than  in  1929,  will  find 
a  powerful  ally  this  spring  in  the 
modernization  and  repairs  of  existing 
structures  which  have  been  too  long 
neglected.  Any  revival  of  new  build¬ 
ing  or  of  general  industry  and  trade, 
which  is  anticipated  during  the  year, 
will  also  be  helpful  in  restoring  normal 
repainting  schedules  and  in  creating 
new  painting  work.” 

Furniture 

J  A.  GARY,  editor.  Furniture  Age, 
•  Chicago — “With  one-third  of  the 
factories  and  stores  which  formed 
the  furniture  industry  in  1929  closed  or 
merged,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
still  desperately  fighting  for  business  on 
a  price-slashing  basis,  the  furniture  in¬ 
dustry  enters  1933  groggy  but  game. 
That  price  cutting  is  nearing  an  end  is 
shown  by  activities  of  various  associa¬ 
tions  and  recent  price  advances  by 
southern  manufacturers.  This  move¬ 
ment  will  undoubtedly  spread  next 
year.” 

WILLIAM  J.  WEBER  DIES 

William  J.  Weber,  88  years  old,  for 
65  years  foreman  of  the  printing  shop 
of  the  Louisville  Anaeiger,  daily  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper,  died  Dec.  17  at  his 
home.  He  retired  11  years  ago. 
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BIG  RADIO  PROMOTION 
DRIVE  BY  HEARST 

More  Than  100  Stations  to  Be  Used 
in  American  Weekly  Campaign 
— To  Start  First  Week 
in  January 

An  extensive  radio  promotion  drive 
for  the  .-Itiwrican  Weekly,  Hearst 
magazine  supplement,  will  be  started  the 
first  week  in  January.  More  than  100 
stations,  located  in  the  cities  and  trad¬ 
ing  areas  where  the  17  Hearst  Sunday 
papers  are  printed,  will  broadcast  two 
15-minute  programs  a  week.  Each  pro¬ 
gram  will  dramatize  an  article  or  story 
which  will  appear  in  the  American 
Weekly  the  following  Sunday.  The 
programs  will  continue  13  weeks. 

Victor  H.  Polachek,  of  the  Hearst 
general  management,  is  in  charge  of  the 
promotion. 

Electrical  transcriptions  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  now  being  made  by  the 
World  Broadcasting  System.  Eight 
transcriptions  have  been  completed.  Well 
known  “names”  such  as  Conway  Tearle, 
Bert  Lytell,  Lou  Tellegen,  William 
Gaxton,  Paul  Muni,  Mary  Duncan  and 
Martha  Attwood,  are  being  used  to 
make  the  transcriptions. 

Although  the  entertainment  features 
of  each  program  will  be  uniform  over 
all  stations  used,  the  sponsor  announce¬ 
ments  will  be  varied  in  each  section  to 
emphasize  the  editorial  features  of  the 
local  Hearst  newspaper.  Consequently, 
while  the  broadcast  as  a  whole  is 
national  in  its  scope,  it  will  be  indi¬ 
vidually  sponsored  by  17  newspapers. 

Another  feature  of  the  broadcasts  is 
that  each  episode  opens  with  music  with¬ 
out  preliminary  commercial  announce¬ 
ment.  Then,  about  one  minute  before 


the  program’s  close,  there  is  one 
45-second  exploitation  of  the  local  spon¬ 
sor  newspai^r  and  of  the  American 
Weekly’s  editorial  content  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday. 

In  each  of  the  17  cities  where  Hearst 
Sunday  newspapers  are  printed.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  told,  there  is  a  Hearst 
ownership  or  tie-up  with  a  local  station. 
These,  of  course,  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  .\merican  Weekly  broadcast.  In 
addition,  stations  in  each  paper’s  terri¬ 
tory  are  being  signed  up.  The  con¬ 
tract  with  them  provides  for  the 
broadcast  on  nights  considered  most 
favorable  by  the  local  Hearst  authorities. 

In  New  York  the  broadcast  will  start 
Jan.  6  over  stations  WINS  and  WOR. 

ADVERTISERS  PLAN  FOR 
BETTER  BUSINESS 

(Confitiiied  from  page  6) 

distributors  and  dealers  for  more  vig¬ 
orous  and  continuous  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

“The  theory  is  that  in  these  new 
Lazy  X  models  Philco  has  something 
that  the  public  may  well  display  an 
eagerness  to  buy;  and  again  Philco  will 
bank  on  newspaper  advertising  to  say 
in  essence,  ‘Here  it  is — come  in  and  get 
it  today.’” 

“Having  confidence  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  year,  the  Affiliated  Products 
Group  announce  increased  plans  of  ex¬ 
pansion  and  advertising,”  according  to 
a  memo  from  the  office  of  Otis  E. 
Glidden,  president,  Chicago.  “Various 
mediums  of  publicity  will  be  used  more 
extensively  than  ever  before,  including 
radio,  newspapers  and  magazines.  .\il 
affiliated  advertising  is  handled  by 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc. 

“The  .\ffiliated  Products  Group  in¬ 


cludes  well-known  cosmetic  lines  of 
Edna  Wallace  Hopper,  Inc.,  Louis 
Philippe,  Inc.  (Angelus  Rouge  Incarnat 
Lipsticks),  Kissproof,  Inc.,  Neet,  Inc., 
and  Jo-cur,  Inc.  Present  plans  involve 
the  acquisition  of  additional  companies 
in  the  proprietary  field,  of  which  details 
will  be  announc^  later. 

“The  company’s  sole  policy  is  one  of 
advertising  direct  to  the  consumer,  using 
whatever  current  means  of  publicity  may 
be  deemed  most  effective.  No  spec¬ 
tacular  methods  are  ever  employed  with 
the  idea  of  hypnotizing  the  jobber  or  the 
retail  distributor.  The  only  methods 
recognized  are  those  which  create  con¬ 
fidence  with  the  ultimate  consumer  and 
a  desire  to  use  from  the  standpoint  of 
self-interest.” 

Kelly-Sprincfield  Tire  Company, 
New  York,  has  completed  plans  for  1933 
for  the  most  comprehensive  sales  cam¬ 
paign  ever  undertaken  by  the  company, 
said  William  H.  Lalley,  president.  The 
main  feature  of  the  campaign,  Mr. 
Lalley  added,  will  be  an  aggressive 
newspaper  advertising  program  to  be 
launched  early  in  the  new  year,  featur¬ 
ing  the  “Fatigue-Proof”  tire,  which  the 
company  regards  as  revolutionary  in  de¬ 
sign  and  construction. 

Preparatory  to  this  activity,  company 
sales  executives  have  held  a  nation-wide 
series  of  meetings  with  the  sales  force 
and  with  distributors  in  all  key 
markets. 

“At  no  time  in  our  history,”  Mr. 
Lalley  stated,  “have  these  organizations 
been  so  well  trained  or  so  well  equipped 
to  launch  a  concerted  and  effective  drive 
for  increased  business.  We  expect  to 
use  all  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
space  that  good  business  judgment  will 
permit. 

“The  Kelly-Springfield  company  has 
just  completed  reorganization  of  its 


capital  structure,  which  in  no  way  j. 
volved  any  new  financing  or  change  ■ 
personnel,  and  is  now  prepared  for 
new  and  revived  business  toward  whii 
the  company  confidently  looks.  Oper®. 
ing  costs  have  been  reduced  to  the  lo»! 
est  by  far  in  the  company’s  history. 

“The  company  up  to  the  present  1#, 
had  a  deficit  of  approximately 
000,000  and  has  been  carrying  a  pate* 
and  good  will  item  of  more  thn 
$7,250,000.  Under  the  new  conditii* 
the  deficit  has  been  eliminated, 
will  and  patent  items  have  been  writ* 
down  to  $1,  and  a  surplus  in  excess  of 
$2,600,000  has  been  created.” 

General  Electric  Company’s  ^ 
frigeration  advertising  budget  for  1^ 
will  approximate  that  of  1932,  ai^ 
newspapers  will  again  represent  % 
greatest  single  expenditure,  accord* 
to  W.  J.  Daily,  manager,  sales  pro. 
motion  division,  electric  refrigeratin 
department,  Cleveland.  “We  are  hop^ 
full  that  business  will  be  a  little  better 
next  year,  and  if  our  hopes  are  realizei, 
we  are  assured  that  the  advertisi^ 
budget  will  be  proportionately  it. 
creased,”  he  added. 

NOYES  WILL  PROBATED 

Washington,  Dec.  29. — Mrs.  Ad^ 
laide  Pearce  Noyes,  w’idow  of  Theodon 
P.  Noyes,  associate  editor  of  IVashin}- 
ton  Evening  Star,  who  died  here  laa 
week,  was  given  a  life  interest  in  hg 
estate  by  his  will,  probated  Tuesday. 
The  value  of  the  estate  was  not  show 
Mrs.  Noyes  and  the  Washington  Loji 
&  Trust  Company  are  made  join 
trustees  under  the  will.  Mrs.  Noyo 
will  have  the  net  income  from  the  estt 
for  life  and  is  charged  with  the  mait- 
tenance  and  education  of  the  childra 
At  her  death,  the  income  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  children. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Pretaea,  alao 
Modern  Unit  Type  Mulri-Unit  Preaaea, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formera,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
HOE  Sextuplea. 

DUPLEX-4  Duplex  16-page  Tubulara, 
aingle  or  twina. 

dvailaHe  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

■ala  aSM  4  Farttrr . PUiaWM.  a.  i. 

■t«  V«t  Mm . •rakaa  BMa.>  1457  Iraaiaas 

Caitaai  Mm . Mtaaiaatk  aiatk 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 


I  TEN  GOOD  REASONS 
FOR  INSTALLING 

THE  A  A  A  A 


GOSS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  DRY  MAT  ROLLER 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspsq^er  Supply  G). 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cmhlo  ASSraa*  NBNSCO— Worewtw 


1.  Roller  bearings 
2m  One-Piece  Side  Frames 

3.  Accurate  Impression 

Adjustment 

4.  Solid  Forged  Cylinders 

5.  Dependable  Brakes 

6.  Speed  Change 

7.  Worm  Gears 

8.  Heavy  Bed  Construction 

9.  Patented  Stretching  Roller 

10.  Moderate  Cost 

Write  for  full  information 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 
ISU  South  Paulina  Strool 
CHICAGO 

N«w  York  Son  mnehoo 


MODERN  MACHINES 
FOR  YOUR 
STEREOTYPING 
DEPARTMENT 

Speed  Mould  for  casting 
flat  plates. 

Single  and  Two  Speed 
Matrix  Rollers. 

Stereotype-Metal 

Furnaces. 

Flat  Shaving  Machines.' 
Type  High  Planers. 

Saw  Tables. 

Monorail  Trimming 
Machines. 

Routing  Machines. 

Complete  Line  of  Accessories 
end  Supplies 

Send  for  the  latest  Hoe 
Stereotypers’  Catalog 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc 

OMiersI  OfflcM 

138th  St.  and  East  River 
1  New  Yoidt  Qty  i 
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SHOP  TALK  AT 
“THIRTY” 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


should  not  build  up  the  radio  as  a  rival 
to  themselves  in  their  news  distributing 
business.  .  .  If  the  radio  companies  want 
news  let  them  get  their  own  news. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
allowed  to  tap  the  wires  and  unwar¬ 
rantably  appropriate  the  news  of  the 
newspapers.  The  news  despatches  are 
no  essential  part  of  the  radio  program. 
They  are  the  most  essential  part  of  a 
newspaper  duty  and  function.”  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  a  radio  affiliation, 
but  we  find  Harry  Chandler,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  former  president  of  A.N.P.A., 
saying  that  the  A.N.P.A.  resolution, 
taking  the  position  that  the  property 
rights  of  the  press  in  news  must  be 
conserved,  to  be  “unquestionably  sound.” 
Dallas  News  owns  and  operates  the  fine 
station  WFAA,  and  its  publisher,  Wal¬ 
ter  F.  Dealey,  says:  “We  are  opposed 
to  radio  broadcasts  before  publication 
except  in  times  of  great  disaster  when 
suffering  or  loss  of  life  would  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  giving  warning  or  issuing 
appeal  for  aid.  News  agencies  should 
not  supply  news  to  broadcasters  either 
free  or  for  pay.”  These  are  fairly  typical 
of  the  feeling  among  publishers,  cer¬ 
tainly  indicating  that  newspaper  loyalty 
comes  first. 

*  V  V 

WHY  should  it  not  come  first? 

Broadcasting  is  a  minor  factor  in 
the  newspaper  business.  By  reason  of 
its  physical  limitation  it  promises  always 
to  be.  It  can’t  tell  the  whole  news  story. 
It  can’t  tell  the  advertising  story,  even 
fractionally.  It  has  its  place,  and  a 
handsome  place,  in  the  activity  of  the 
nation,  but  the  best  it  can  give  in  daily 
news  recital  is  headline  information,  and 
the  best  it  can  give  to  an  advertiser  is 
mere  scraps  of  selling  talk,  now  ignored 
or  turned  off  in  millions  of  homes.  We 
deny  there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  any  director  of  A.N.P.A.  to  sell  out 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  for  radio 
or  anything  else.  Many  state  and 
regional  bodies,  particularly  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
have  adopted  strong  policies  on  radio 
news  service.  Presently,  this  will  ^ 
demonstrated  more  clearly  by  official 
action  of  Associated  Press  members, 
tmless  I  arn  “singularly  naive.”  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  newspapers  owned  all  600 
radio  stations,  and  the  chains  that  hook 
them  up,  news  abuses  would  instantly 
stop,  and  we  would  hear  less  of  mean 
lottery  and  similar  schemes  in  radio  ad¬ 
vertising,  curses  and  public  impositions 
that  the  press  pretty  well  killed  off  20 
or  30  years  ago. 

*  V  V 

The  larger  possibilities  in  news 
work  seem  lost  on  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  writers  and  editors,  I 
judge  after  reading  a  charge  made  by 
a  responsible  person  in  a  mid-West  city 
that  some  of  the  “boys”  on  a  newspaper 
there  recently  invented  a  “new”  form 
of  graft.  The  writer  was  called  on  the 
telephone  and  asked  to  write  a  few  lines 
of  congratulation  to  Jewish  citizens 
iqwn  the  arrival  of  their  annual  re¬ 
ligious  holiday.  He  dictated  a  brief 
itatement  and  then,  he  alleges,  the  voice 
on  the  wire  informed  him  that  there 
would  be  a  charge  of  $25  for  printing 
the  statement.  With  indignant  pro¬ 
test,  the  offer  was  rejected.  Later  Gov. 
Roosevelt  came  to  the  city  and  the 
gentleman,  a  distinguished  citizen,  was 
*gain  called  by  telephone  and  asked  to 
write  a  brief  message  for  the  same  news- 
gper,  welcoming  the  honorable  guest. 
He  did,  and  now  says  he  received  by 
mail  a  bill  for  $16  for  publication  of 
the  compliment  to  Gov.  Roosevelt.  The 
bill  was  returned  and  the  gentleman  had 
prompt  word  from  the  “advertising 
manager”  that  the  “bill  had  been 
canceled.” 

I  have  heard  of  this  racket  in  the 
case  of  blackmail  newspapers,  usually 
^klies,  but  was  astonish^  to  hear  of 
•s  being  worked  in  a  large  city  by 
lewspapermen.  Today  I  wired  to  the 
jtttleman  asking  for  further  par- 
fculars,  but  he  replied :  “The  abuse 


has  been  corrected  according  to  assur¬ 
ances  given  me  by  the  Managing  Editor 
who  was  not  aware  of  it  imtil  he  read 
my  published  article.”  Every  news¬ 
paperman  would  know  that  all  the 
gentleman  needed  to  do  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  was  notify  the  Managing  Editor, 
the  Editor  or  the  Publisher,  to  get  im¬ 
mediate  relief.  It  is  unpleasant  to 
learn  of  such  a  case,  but  no  large  news¬ 
paper  is  proof  against  racketeering 
employes. 


REPETITION  BRINGS  RESULTS 


Providence,  R.  L,  Bank  Executive 
TelU  Result*  of  Advertising 

Repetition  is  considered  an  important 
factor  in  financial  advertising,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  Trust  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence.  Discussing  this  subject,  H,  A. 
Bokelund  of  that  company  asserts  “our 
experience  convinces  us  that  a  given 
number  of  advertisements  published 
consecutively  are  invariably  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  results  than  if  published  in¬ 
termittently  over  a  period  of  a  year.” 

In  elaborating  on  the  potent  power 
of  repetition,  Mr.  Bokelund  recently 
stated  that  during  the  last  two  years 
his  company  has  made  a  study  of  the 
relative  productivity  of  two  systems  of 
advertising  bank  services.  The  first  sys¬ 
tem  consisted  of  advertising  one  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  week  or  two,  then  changing 
to  another  subject  for  a  like  period. 
The  other  was  that  of  publishing  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  a  specific  subject  in  the 
form  of  a  consecutive  series  for  a 
period  of  eight  weeks  or  more. 

“The  latter  method,  because  it 
stresses  one  subject  continuously  and 
without  interruption,  has  proven  by  far 
the  more  productive  of  the  two,”  com- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  OHar) 

1  Tim*  —  4U)  par  Una 

3  Timas  —  .40  par  lin* 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tim*  —  .75  par  lina 

4  Timas  —  .60  par  lin* 

Count  sis  words  to  tha  lin* 

Whit*  spac*  charged  at  tame  rate  par  line 
per  insertion  at  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  tha  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broker* 


The  New  Tear — What  will  it  mean  to  you? 
If  you  have  experience  and  some  money,  buy 
a  newspaper.  Build  something  for  the  future. 
1  hare  some  real  bargains.  J.  B.  Sbale,  Time* 
Building,  New  York. 


Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  In  (^lifornla.  U. 
C.  Moore,  Newspaper  broker,  272  North  Sodeo 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


Circulation  Pramiums 


Premiums  That  Pull — Aluminum  kitchenware. 
"The  Better  Ware."  American  Aluminum 
Ware  Co.,  878  Jelliff  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Circulation  Promotion 


No  "forced  cironlatton,"  no  premiums,  no  cot 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  subscriber.  Every  subscription 
secured  in  a  PARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  is 
sold  to  the  subscriber  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Speclallats  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  times.”  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  builders,  246  8th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  0. 


Special  Feature 


Something  different.  Localised,  syndicated 
women's  festure.  Approved  by  readers,  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors.  For  information  write  D-727, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Striking  Russian  plotures,  5  mats  weekly, 
$1.28.  Sports,  labor,  other  unusual  pictures, 
28c.  a  mat.  Ask  u*.  Federated  Press,  32 
Union  Sq.,  New  York. 


mented  Mr.  Bokelund.  “Repetition 
turns  the  trick.” 

“One  need  only  study  the  advertising 
of  some  of  our  national  advertisers,” 
he  continued,  “to  prove  the  power  of 
repetition.  Take  for  example  ‘Nature 
in  the  Raw,’  the  theme  of  the  current 
campaign  of  a  leading  cigarette  manu¬ 
facturer.  This  phrase  is  familiar  to  al¬ 
most  every  man  and  woman  in  the  broad 
land.  Why?  Because,  without  letup, 
the  manufacturer  has  hammered  away 
at  this  one  idea  for  months. 

“But,  you  say,  banks  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  to  cigarette  manufacturers.  Banks 
have  more  than  one  thing  to  sell;  they 
can’t  afford  to  devote  all  their  adver¬ 
tising  space  to  one  subject  or  branch 
of  service.  True,  but  they  can,  within 
certain  limits,  employ  this  principle  by 
planning  campaigns  of  eight  weeks  or 
longer  on  a  specific  subject  and  thus, 
through  consecutive  repetition,  make 
their  advertising  far  more  effective.” 


PAID  SPACE  SOLD  GASOLINE 


Lion  Oil  Executive  Say*  Results 
Far  Beyond  Expectations 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Dec.  26 — Highly 
satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained 
by  the  Lion  Oil  Sales  Company  of 
Little  Rock  and  El  Dorado  from  an 
advertising  campaign  which  started 
Oct.  1  in  35  Southern  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Col.  T.  H.  Barton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  concern. 

The  newspaper  campaign  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
product.  Lion  Golden  Knix-Knox  gaso¬ 
line.  With  the  placing  of  the  new 
gasoline  in  the  field  the  company  dis¬ 
continued  the  sale  of  blue  third  grade 
gasoline,  substituting  Lion  white  gaso¬ 
line  at  the  same  price. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 

Unusnsl  Opportunity — California  weekly  with 
unlimited  field.  No  competition.  Groixed 
$e,.300  last  year.  Price  $4,000.  Address  D-737, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager,  contract  expiring,  desires 
change.  Tborougbly  qualified  in  ail  phases  of 
circulation  and  promotion.  Can  furnish  na¬ 
tionally  known  convincing  references  as  to 
past  records.  D-728.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor — Writer — Cartoonist:  Formerly  of  New 
York  Evening  World,  New  York  Herald  and 
Washington  Star — contributor  to  syndicates — 
known  also  as  radio  broadcaster  for  sight  years 
over  WEAF  and  NBC  network — twenty-one 
years  newspaper  training — widely  travelled  in 
United  States  and  abroad — conservative,  yet 
progressive — works  with  speed  and  thorough¬ 
ness — is  familiar  with  international,  economic 
and  national  problems — has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  leaders  in  America,  England 
and  France — forty-four  years  old — desires  to 
edit  a  daily  paper  outside  of  New  York — 
distance  no  objection — preferably  Southern 
paper^  but  will  consider  any  good  opportunity. 
Perfectly  willing  to  accept  modest  salary  in 
hope  and  expectation  that  be  may  acquire  an 
interest  and  experience  the  satisfaction  of  ac¬ 
complishing  a  constructive  job  and  making  a 
permanent  place  for  himself  in  the  community. 
To  the  owner  of  a  dally  newspaper  he  should 
prove  a  strong,  reliable,  far-sighted  executive 
— more  eager  to  do  a  good  job  than  to  earn 
big  wages.  A  city  of  20,000  or  more  would 
seem  to  offer  largest  possibilities.  This  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  two  men — the  advertiser 
and  the  newspaper  owner.  Environment  and 
future  possibilities  are  far  more  important  to 
this  man  than  high  salary. 

His  references  are;  John  H.  Tennant, 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  who  may  be  reached  at  110 
Riverside  Drive.  New  York  City;  Albert  Paysou" 
Terhune,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J.;  Dr.  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes,  Editorial  Writer,  Beripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  Robert  Edgren,  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  Washington  (D.  0.) 
Star. 

Address  Thornton  Fisher,  Homestead  Hotel, 
Kew  Gardens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y,,  or  care  of  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


In  any  capacity — College  trained  with  B.J. 
and  M.A.  degrees;  major  in  advertising.  Ten 
years’  general  experience  in  newspaper  work. 
Three  years  in  China  studying  and  teaching 
on  Missouri  Fellowship.  Help^  in  organising 
and  establishing  Yenching  Gaxette,  only  Eng¬ 
lish  language  dally  in  Peking.  Desire  contact 
with  dally  or  weekly.  Interested  in  oppor¬ 
tunity,  not  salary.  Refer  to  Dean  F.  L. 
Martin,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri;  N.  B.  Sell,  Grayville,  Ill.;  L.  0. 
Haworth,  1528  Locust,  St.  Louis.  Samuel  D. 
Groff.  Grayville.  lU. 


Managing  Editor,  30,  seeks  connection  where 
unusual  record  of  successful  plant  operation 
ran  be  duplicated.  Seven  years  in  present  po¬ 
sition  with  outstanding  semi-weekly  newspaper 
having  10,000  circulation.  Improved  oppor¬ 
tunity  primary  objective,  with  salary  consid¬ 
eration  secondary.  Unqualified  references. 
Address  D-725.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Wanted — reasonably  priced  weekly  or  small 
daily  town  five  to  six  thousand;  must  be  mak¬ 
ing  profit.  State  price,  terms,  substantial 
party  trained  publishing  field  who  will  per¬ 
sonally  manage  property.  Information  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  D-733.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager  to  direct  combined  local 
and  national  department,  near  New  York. 
Give  every  detail  including  reference  and 
salary.  D-736,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager — Solicitor  with  12  years 
experience — Any  location.  Interested  in  oppor¬ 
tunity,  not  salary.  Now  employed.  Excellent 
References.  D-735,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Capable  Exscntlv*  Available 

ADVERTISING — PUBLICITY— GENERAL 
PROMOTION— PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Starting  as  a  newspaper  reporter  in  1900, 
Edward  M.  Carney  has  handled  advertising 
and  publicity,  and  made  special  studies,  for 
Stone  A  Webster,  American  Tel.  A  Tel.  Co., 
United  States  Worsted  Co.,  and  advertising 
agencies. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  held  the  im¬ 
portant  post  of  Editor  of  "Exchanges"  and 
Supervisor  of  Promotion  of  all  Hearst  news¬ 


papers, 

Mr.  Carney  has  conducted  meetings  of 
newspaper  executives  and  directed  details  of 
national  conventions.  He  1»  a  forceful  writer, 
convincing  talker,  conscientious  in  his  work, 
and  loyal  to  his  employer;  and  be  can  be  re¬ 
lied  uiK)n,  Implicitly,  to  give  full  measure 
of  cooperation  and  work  in  harmony  with  bis 
associates. 

Ills  broad  experience,  resourceful  ability, 
and  agreeable  personality  peculiarly  qualify 
him  for  some  big  important  job  in  the  field 
of  advertising,  publicity,  general  promotion, 
or  public  relations,  where  initiative,  tact,  and 
mature  judgment  are  essential. 

References:  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  Ellery  W,  Mann,  H.  K.  McCann. 
Edgar  Rickard,  Walter  8.  Gifford,  Hon.  Alfred 


a,,  suuin. 

Anyone  desiring  to  know  more  about  Mr. 
Carney  or  to  talk  with  him  personally,  can 
reach  him  at  his  home,  345  Bedford  Avenue, 
■Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  telephone.  Oakwood 
T9.5;  or  communicate  with  me  and  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  act  as  intermediary. 

JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN. 


MechanicAl  Equipment  For  Sale 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  (k>mp1ete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  0>.,  4W 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Bargain,  Bunn  Tying  Machine,  $200.  Republi¬ 
can,  Springfield,  Mass. 


For  Sale — Lanston  Type  and  Sort  Caster  No. 
9795,  with  excellent  equipment  of  mats,  molds, 
tools,  etc.,  about  4i  years  old.  Especially  low 
price  for  cash,  or  easy  terms  with  proper 
credit.  Address  Journal- Times  Companv, 
Racine.  Wis. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter&  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Used  Equipment 

The  demand  is  active 
and  a  Classified  Ad  is 
the  most  economical 
route  to  both  Buyers 
and  Sellers. 
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machine  age  for  depression — more — 
more,”  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  would 
have  led  first  pages  in  scores  of  cities. 
But  a  mailed  yam  can’t  carry  the  magic 
word  “today,”  which  appears  to  be  the 
acid  news  test  in  many  editorial  minds. 
Maybe  mail  stuff  isn’t  supposed  to  be 
taken  seriously,  but  I  point  out  that  if 
the  original  A.P.  technocracy  story  had 
been  played  in  any  newspaper  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  potent,  from  the 

reader’s  point  of  view,  as  were  it  trans- 
Bjr  MARLEN  PEW  ported  in  jig  time  over  the  leased  wire 

IT  SEEMS  to  be  generally  believed  who  questioned  whether  Howard  Scott  system,  with  the  word  “today”  dragged 

by  expert  newspapermen  that  the  is  genius  or  fraud,  charging  that  in  validate  it.^  ^ 

“big  story”  of  1932  was  the  Lindbergh  1920  he  was  associated  with  the  I.W.W.  .  .  . 

kidnaping.  Certainly,  it  was  the  most  movement — a  technician  without  college  investigation  of  the  question 

exciting  single  piece  of  news.  It  pos-  degree  and  formerly  employed  as  a  day  who  first  printed  the  technocracy 
sessed  elements  that  stirred  the  deepest  laborer  at  Muscle  Shoals.  I  was  in-  story  in  detail,  several  curious  facts 

emotions  of  every  normal  person.  It  terested  in  the  flood  of  letters  that  develoj^d.  W.  H.  Smym,  of 

was  the  ultimate  high  peak  of  the  reign  came  from  readers  of  the  Herald  Trib-  ut-’i.® ^ 

of  criminality  that  Mr.  Hoover,  speak-  une.  In  most  positive  terms  they  sup-  1919,  he  published  m  Industrial  Man- 

ing  to  the  members  of  the  American  ported  Scott’s  ideas,  or  at  least  con-  og^n^rnt,  of  New  York,  the  first  of 

Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  at  tended  that  they  were  plausible,  or  they  ^  articles  on  technocracy, 

the  old  Waldorf  Astoria,  a  few  weeks  whooped  it  up  for  Raymond,  grateful  to  T"®  series  was  cap- 

after  he  took  office,  denounced  as  having  him  for  sticking  pins  in  the  balloon  Technocracy— National  Indus- 

made  our  country  “the  most  dangerous  Scott  had  blown  up,  aided  by  Parrish,  Management  —  Practical  Sugges- 

community  in  the  civilized  world.”  No  These  letters,  filling  many  columns,  ^9’?®  Natio^l  R^onstruction. 

story  that  ever  came  from  the  press  was  again  indicated  the  tremendous  contro-  j  appears  to  the  first  time  the 
calculated  to  so  deeply  wound  die  hearts  versy  that  is  going  on  among  the  people  technocracy  was  published, 

of  all  good  women  as  the  abduction  and  of  this  country,  and  how  eager  all  The  fir^  newspaper  to  publish  articles 
the  murder  of  the  first-bom  of  America’s  classes  are  to  inform  themselves  on  the  appears  to  have  been  the 

best-loved  young  man.  Every  element  inner  secrets  of  our  economic  problems.  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette,  which  reprinted 
that  enters  into  the  news  formula  was  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulti-  Industrial  Management  articles  and 
present  in  the  story.  mate  Consumer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pay-  matter  written  by  Mr. 

The  “most  important”  story,  of  1932,  throughthenose  desire  to  know  what  the 
was  unquestionably  the  overturn  of  the  mysterious  powers  of  the  big  shots  of  I  The  Churchman,  by 

Republican  party  at  the  polls,  bound  finance  and  politics  are — powers  which  Rev.  Guy  Shipler,  published  two 
up  as  it  was  with  the  running  story  of  make  a  few  so  inordinately  rich,  while  p*'  technocracy,  written  by 

the  economic  upheaval,  now  in  its  fourth  the  easy-going  majority  gets  poorer  by  )^ayne  I^rrish,  last  Se^ember.  On 
Winter.  The  pinch  of  hard  times  has  the  minute.  It  is  the  spirit  of  show-  ^  Y®***'^  Post-Dispatch 

touched  us  all.  No  stone  has  bwn  left  down,  whipped  to  a  white  heat  by  the  published  a  coniplete  and  interesting 
unturned  by  the  immense  sweep  of  stress  of  the  times  and  a  sensational  story  on  Howard  Scott  and  his  asso- 
deflation.  It  is  the  principal  subject  of  national  political  campaign,  just  ended,  ciatw,  explaining  technocracy,  written 
conversation,  and  therefore  must  be  the  *  ♦  ♦  by  Raymond  P.  Brandt,  a  staff  cor- 

first  news  interest.  Perhaps,  in  the  T  AST  week  numerous  letters  came  to  respondent.  There  was  such  a  demand 

long  reaches  of  history,  the  Japanese  J _ /  my  desk  from  editors  who  stated  *0*”  ^nat  the  Post-Dispatch 

assault  upon  Manchuria  and  the  Shang-  that  their  newspapers  had  been  carry-  d  in  a  pamphlet, 

hai  war,  defying  the  League  of  Nations,  ing  technocracy  stuff  and  that  readers  Tm  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  News, 
will  be  discussed  when  the  panic  of  were  gobbling  the  biscuits  as  fast  as  which  took  up  techn^racy  a  couple  of 
1929-33  has  been  forgotten.  In  every  they  fell  from  the  griddle.  Everyone  weeks  ago  and  gave  it  such  a  smash_  as 
way  1932  has  been  a  year  of  news  sur-  seemed  puzzled  and  doubtful  about  the  fo  wake  up  the  nation  s  fourth  city, 
prises,  as  exciting  and  alarming  as  active  technocrats — ^were  they  the  real  thing  continued  last  week  to  publish  great 
living  men  have  experienced,  excluding,  scientifically,  or  a  bunch  of  radical,  Rpbs  of  it  on  first  page,  and  also  ran  a 
of  course,  the  years  of  the  World  war  lime-lighting  propagandists  ?  The  very  big  story  on  Stuart  Chase’s  sensational 
and  the  Spanish  American  war.  If  bad  best,  because  clearest  and  most  author!-  [J^w  book  on  the  economic  situation, 
news  is  the  test  of  value,  from  the  tative,  article  I  have  read  on  tech-  New  Deal.  In  a  spirit  of  play  I 

publishing  point  of  view,  1932  has  left  nocracy,  its  aims  and  discoveries,  ap-  suggested  in  this  column  recently  that 
little  to  be  desired.  “Bad  news”  may  pears  in  the  current  issue  of  Harper’s  so  ^een  was  the  public  appetite  for 
not  be  the  best  news,  but  in  American  Magazine.  The  writer,  of  course,  thinks  economic  research  that  I  fully  expected 
practice  it  gets  the  circulation.  Scott  and  his  group  are  substantially  some  newsjaper  would  print  as  a  serial 

*  *  *  correct  in  their  findings,  but  he  has  toe^  New  Deal,  the  most  radical  ex- 

THE  technocracy  craze  rushes  on  more  faith  than  they  in  the  disposition  position  of  our  economic  and  govern- 
across  the  land,  like  a  religious  of  the  American  people  to  give  fight  niental  system  that  I  have  so  far  read, 
furore,  filling  pages  of  newspapers  with  when  real  disaster  threatens  and  ulti-  with  Prof.  Ripley  doubtless  doing  a 
a  philosophical  discussion  that  could  not  mately  defeat  the  industrial  collapse  the  column  for  some  tabloid, 
possibly  have  earned  more  than  a  technocrats  pr^ict.  ■nr\\r<rr  u-  i 

column  in  a  Sunday  issue  four  years  ago.  One  surprising  development  on  this  T  DUN  1  think  anyone  can  claim  a 
and  miles  over  the  heads  of  the  legion  story  was  eloquently  significant  of  X  beat  on  technocracy,  unless  it  should 

comic  addicts.  One  of  the  busiest  news  routine  practice  which  governs  news  be  Industrial  Management,  which  is  one 

spots  in  the  country  is  a  borrowed  class-  rooms  in  many  offices.  It  appears  that  of  the  soberest  of  our  trade  and  tech- 
room  at  Coluni^ia  University,  where  on  October  21,  the  A.P.  feature  serv-  surely  New  York 

Howard  Scott  and  60-odd  embattled  ice  ran  out  an  excellent  mail  feature  Herald  Tribune  gave  it  the  first  big 
technicians  hold  forth.  They  found  explaining  technocracy,  written  by  J.  R.  newspaper  smash  and  started  the  present 
positively  emterrassing  the  pressure  for  Brackett,  and  duly  copyrighted.  Victor  ball  rolling.  To  Wayne  Parrish  Re¬ 
news,  more  news,  concerning  their  sci-  Barnett,  of  Tulsa  Tribune,  first  told  me  longs  credit  for  unearthing  this  curious 
entific  adventures  in  the  realm  of  North  about  it  and  Kent  Cooper  kindly  sent  news  development.  Knock  technocracy 
American  industry,  posing  the  question  the  original  proof  sheet,  as  mailed  to  as  you  will — dream,  fake,  wild  fancy  of 
whether  this  nation  is  not  hoist  by  man’s  member  newspapers.  It  bore  an  radical  minds — still  it  must  be  admitted 
labor-saving  petard.  A  couple  of  sym-  8-column  banner  line  reading :  “The  fb^f 't  bas  contributed  to  the  lively  pub- 
pathetic  publicity  agents,  Riis  and  Bon-  Machine  Age — Where  Is  It  Leading  be  demand  for  reading  matter  on  the 
ner,  gave  the  technicians  a  hand,  passing  America?”  The  bank  read:  “Too  rnysterious  forces  that  so  suddenly  pre- 
a  few  hand-outs  to  the  “newspaper  Rapid  Production  of  Energy  Blamed  cipitated  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
boys,”  all  treated  as  spot  stuff  in  the  For  Economic  Disruption — Technicians  nations  into  a  chasm  of  depression,  the 
press.  The  j^am  is  said  to  be  a  circu-  Fear  Collapse  of  Society — See  Present  wildest  leap  from  solid  affluence  to 
lation  maker.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  System  Outdated.”  Good  headline,  I’d  devastating  panic  in  history, 
exactly  what  it  was  all  about,  but  say,  but  how  many  A.P.  editors  paid  *  *  *  ,  •  t 

everyone  appeared  keen  to  find  the  any  attention  to  the  story?  It  went  on  UEETTY  soon  now,  take  it  from  me, 
answer,  if  indeed  there  is  any.  The  the  floor  pretty  much  all  along  the  line  X  economic  reporters  who  are  sharpen- 
wire  services  carried  bushels  of  develop-  — fate  of  so  much  good  mail  material,  ing  their  pencils  on  _  technocracy  will 
ments,  including  the  statement  of  the  Stories  have  to  come  by  wire,  expen-  find  themselves  stalking  the  phantom 
technocrats  themselves  who  belatedly  sively,  to  be  any  good  in  most  modern  figures  of  Wall  Street,  giants  of  specu- 
let  it  be  known  that  they  did  not  claim  offices.  Years  ago,  while  in  the  press  lative  finance  that  are  supposed  to  run 
to  have  discovered  a  panacea  for  our  service  business,  I  learned  that  all  a  the  big  show.  The  Democratic  plat- 
economic  chills  and  fever,  but  some  wire  filer  in  New  York,  Chicago  or  San  form,  you  recall,  was  plain  enough  on 
rather  more  alarming  symptoms  than  Francisco  needs  to  do  in  order  to  get  a  the  subject  of  a  thorough-going  investi- 
are  (Aserved  in  lay  circles.  Dozens  of  story  first-paged,  at  least  in  typical  Ration  of  the  stock  and  bond  traffic,  and 
special  writers  stalked  the  technicians  offices,  is  send  a  “flash,”  followed  by  a  the  president-elect  made  some  exciting 
on  the  university  campus,  each  trying  to  few  exciting  bulletins,  and  then  a  couple  and_  perhaps  prophetic  speeches  on  the 
develop  a  new  end.  S^eiv  York  Herald  of  “new  leads,”  and  no  matter  how  subject.  _  I  look  for  a  show-down  there. 
Tribune,  whose  energetic  reporter,  trivial  the  news  subject  you  will  see  When  it  comes,  as  everyone  in  this 
Wayne  W.  Parrish,  brought  out  what  it  blossom  forth  under  substantial  head-  circle  would  know,  we  will  see  a 
appeared  to  be  the  first  newspaper  lines  right  across  the  map.  Had  Mr.  Niagara  of  propaganda  break  loose, 
article  descriptive  of  the  new  cult,  all  Cooper’s  young  gentlemen  played  the  Wall  Street  is  already  preparing  for 
published  last  August,  last  week  turned  technocracy  story,  then  relatively  new,  the  fray,  I  am  told,  and  press  agent 
a  big  grun  on  technocracy.  It  was  a  on  the  wires,  with  this  flash:  “Fear  typewriters^ are  in  motion.  I  look  for  a 
series  of  articles  by  Allen  Raymond,  Collapse  of  Society — technicians  blame  flood  of  paid  advertising  to  make  clear 


the  position  of  the  big  interests,  deep!* 
involved  in  speculative  and  big  banker 
operations.  All  of  which  will  make 
news  of  the  liveliest  description,  for  it 
is  a  long  time  since  “The  Street”  had  a 
walloping  at  the  hands  of  powerful 
politicians  and  multitudinous  bleating 
shorn  lambs. 

*  *  t 

The  McGraw-Hill  publication.  Busi¬ 
ness  IVeek,  published  last  week  an 
article  titled  “Radio  vs.  Newspapers,” 
from  which  these  lines  are  quoted: 
“The  Associated  Press,  a  little  jarred 
by  the  vehemence  of  members’  protests 
against  the  election  night  service,  de¬ 
cided  to  i»ll  the  entire  membership  on 
the  question,  and  thereafter  form  a 
future  policy.  It  sounds  like  a  show¬ 
down,  and  a  swell  fight.  But  it  is  only 
the  singularly  naive  onlooker  who 
imagines  it  to  be  a  fight  between  news¬ 
papers  and  radio.  It  is  really  a  scrap 
among  newspapers.”  Supporting  this 
view  the  statement  is  made  that  of  600 
radio  stations  in  the  United  States,  97 
are  owned  or  affiliated  with  newspapers, 
with  12  additional  newspaper  applica¬ 
tions  pending.  Further,  that  of  the  14 
directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  6  own  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  The  article  exclaims :  “No  wmj- 
der  it  took  2  days  to  get  the  resolutio* 
through,  and  no  wonder  the  resolutions 
were  an  amusing  mixture  of  criticism 
and  approval.”  To  these  conclusions, 
Business  Week  adds  that  “publishen 
have  seen  radio  step  into  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field  and  grab  off  millions  of  dollars 
of  annual  revenue;  they  feel  much  of 
it  was  diverted  from  them.” 

*  *  * 

INTERESTING,  if  true.  Broadcast¬ 
ing  has  cost  the  newspaper  press 
some  linage.  But  my  recollection  is 
that  in  1931  the  newspapers  carried 
$200,000,000  of  space  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  while  the  broadcast  chains  had 
$36,000,000  of  such  advertising.  The 
new  radio  chain  figure  may  be  around 
$50,000,000,  and  15  per  cent  may  repre¬ 
sent  the  newspaper  linage  loss  in  1931 
From  a  strictly  business  point  of  view, 
no  one  would  believe  that  the  radio  tail 
wags  the  newspaper  dog.  Those  famili* 
with  the  facts  realize  that  the  national 
magazines,  including  certain  trade  and 
class  papers,  have  lost  most  heavily  to 
radio.  I  consider  it  nothing  short  of 
tragic  that  some  of  the  finest  periodical 
publications,  and  very  useful  trade 
papers,  may  not  survive  the  blow.  It 
seems  a  poor  swap,  from  a  public  policy 
point  of  view. 

The  newspaper  has  withstood  the  at¬ 
tack  for  a  very  simple  reason — adver¬ 
tisers  need  the  local  service  of  daily  ot 
Sunday  papers  to  move  goods.  All  v^ 
amusing  to  play  ringmaster  or  im¬ 
presario  for  a  radio  advertising  feature, 
and  just  old-time  routine  to  prepare  a 
space  schedule  for  print,  no  doubt,  but 
after  all,  the  advertiser’s  merchandiee 
must  be  sold  and  the  newspaper  remains 
dependable,  if  less  romantic. 

V  V  « 

IF  THIS  is  a  selfish  fight  of  news¬ 
papers  among  themselves,  rather  than 
newspapers  against  radio,  there  should 
be  little  doubt  about  the  result.  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
97  of  the  600  radio  stations  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  owned  by  newspapers.  Wdl, 
then,  there  are  1,820  daily  newspapen 
which  have  no  stations.  Easy  to  fore¬ 
cast  an  election  on  the  radio  question, 
if  newspapermen  were  to  vote  selfishly, 
rather  than  conscientiously.  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  some  newspapermen 
who  do  not  possess  radio  stations  speak 
candidly  in  favor  of  them,  whereaa 
others  who  own  or  operate  radio  plants 
are  saying  that  the  newspaper  comes 
first,  its  rights  to  be  jealously  guarded 
Mr.  Hearst,  for  one,  is  interested  in 
local  radio  stations,  but  we  find  him  say¬ 
ing:  “I  am  not  one  of  those  publishers 
opposed  to  radio.  I  think  that  news¬ 
papers  should  employ  the  radio  for  en¬ 
tertainment  and  promotion  and  own 
radio  stations  and  take  advantage  of 
all  the  opportunities  that  the  radio  offers 
them.  However,  I  am  far  from  believ¬ 
ing  that  newspapers  should  sacrifiw 
their  essential  rights  for  the  benefit  of 
the  radio  and  certainly  newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  35)  j 


